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Number TEN 


Automatic School Water Closet 


DESIGNED TO WITHSTAND THE HARDEST USAGE 
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When the closet seat is depressed the 
supply valve packing is drawn down 
from the top supply valve seat, and the 
flush valve packing is brought into con- 
tact with the flush valve seat, allowing 
water to enter the tank through the flush 
pipe. Upon the pressure of water and air 
in tank becoming equalized with the 
service pressure, no more water enters 
the fixture. This water is held in readi- 
ness for the release of the seat. 


When the seat is released the rod which 
carries both supply and flush valve pack- 
ings is forced upward closing the water 
supply at the inverted supply valve seat in 
the swivel at the top. The flush valve, by 
the same movement, is opened and a 
strong flush of water from tank to bowl 
ensues. 


The tank is practically indestructible as 
is also the flush pipe. The valve is con- 
structed heavily throughout of good 
quality material and attached to the bowl 
by a very strong connection. The closet 
seat is of a durable make and the bowl is 
of vitreous china. 


Economical in the use 
of water. 


The simplest and most 
durable automatic 
water closet. 


Asam ple valve was 
tested 150,000 oper- 
ations without any 
appreciable wear. 


Sold by Wholesalers of Plumbing Supplies Everywhere 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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THE PREFERENCE 
OF PUBLIC OPINION 


The long list of schools and institutions that insist upon, and use ex- 
clusively Natural Slate Blackboards, decisively reflects the trend of 
public opinion. 

Natural Slate Blackboard’s ideal writing surface and fine even text- 
ture together with its clean, sanitary and fireproof features are 
extremely vital factors in the work and success of the student. 


There are no upkeep and no maintenance costs after it has been 
installed. In fact we can relate to you quite a few cases whére 


“Natural Slate Blackboards Outlast The Building”. 
NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARD CO. 


908 Robinson Ave. PEN ARGYL, PA. 


NATURAL SLATE 
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EEING is believing! Look over the school field 
and you’ll discover that the Barrett Specifica- 
tion Roof holds the lead by a great majority. 


But why, you ask . . . what is there about these 
roofs that warrants such extensive use? The rea- 
sons are simple enough. Just consider these facts 
and draw your own conclusions! 


When a Barrett Specification Roof is put down a 
20 year* Surety Bond goes with it . . . guaran- 
teeing you against repair or maintenance expense 
for the entire period stipulated in the bond. Not 
one penny for upkeep in 20 years! 


And at the end of this insured period, what then? 
Just this . . . architects and school board direc- 
tors know that many of these roofs go through 30 
and even 40 years without a comeback . . . with- 
out serious depreciation. 


But that’s not all. Consider, too, this fire-safety 
advantage — so vital in school-roofing. Flying 
sparks and embers sputter out harmlessly on the 
protective slag or gravel surface of a Barrett 
Specification Roof. And should fire start in the 
interior of the building—taxing the supports of 
the roof deck—the roof itself has the necessary 





A Barrett Specification Roof protects the High School at 

High Point, N. C. Architect: Harry Barton, Greensboro, 

N.C. Contractor: J. E. Beaman Construction Co., Raleigh, 
N.C. Roofer: J. H. Griffin, Greensboro, N. C. 


When these roofs are laid down 
.... they're down to stay! 


reflex strength to be self-supporting over a large 
area. Remember this . Barrett Specification 
Roofs are givena Class A ... base rating... 
by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 


For further facts concerning these expense-free, 
trouble-proof roofs, dictate a note to our Built-up 
Roof Department. 


*The Barrett Company also offers a Specifica- 
tion Type “A” Roof which is bonded for 10 
years. This type of roof is adaptable to a 
certain class of buildings. The same high- 
grade materials are used, the only difference 
being in the quantities applied. 





Depend on the 
Barrett Approved Roofer 


Throughout the United States and Canada a 
limited number of roofing contractors have 
been approved by Barrett to lay the Barrett 
Specification Bonded Roof. These men have 
earned a reputation for doing efficient work— 
a name for absolute dependability. 


Good workmanship is a big part of any good 
roof. Good workmanship is a certainty when 
you provide for a Barrett Specification Roof. 





THE BARRETT COMPANY, 40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


IN CANADA: The Barrett Company, Limited 
5551 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 
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LATEST ADDITION TO 


KEWANEE 


LINE 


a 





Tyre C. 
STEEL WELDED BOILER 


Type C Smokeless Series carries full rated load 2,300 to 32,000 feet of Radiation 
Catalog No. 84 gives the details 


KEWANEE BSILER CORPORATION 
KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 
Branches in 40 Principal Cities 
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Johnson Dual 


Thermostat 


Heat Control 
Will Put Your 
Schools On The 


Economy Basis 
You Seek..... 


Measure the economy your schools will 
realize with Johnson Dual Thermostat 
Heat Control, by subtracting 40 per 
cent from the coal item of your year's 
budget. That is the coal saving Johnson 
Dual Thermostat, Night and Day, 
Control can produce. That form of 


figuring, with the Johnson reputation 
for utmost reliability, should settle the 
matter of installing Johnson Dual Ther- 
mostat Heat Control in all of your 
schools. 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, MILWAUKEE 
AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE REGULATION SINCE 1885 
TWENTY-NINE BRANCHES UNITED STATES & .CANADA 


Automatically controlling 
each schoolroom constant- 
ly and correctly at the 
degree of temperature re- 
quired during school hours, 
regardless of outdoor 
weather changes: Johnson 


Dual Thermostat System 
supplies a night time fuel 
economy as well. At the 
close of school for the 
day, operation of a wall 
switch turns off the heat 
in all the rooms, save 
those to be used at night: 
for night classes, meet- 
ings, etc. Next morning 
the same wall switch op- 
eration turns on the heat 
in all of the rooms again 
for the day. A day and 
night heat control con- 
venience and fuel econ- 
omy factor of invaluable 
worth; and definitely es- 
oe 


ol SYSTEM OF TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY oN 


The All Metal 
System 


Thermostat System 
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Pulaski School, Gary, 
Indiana. Joe Wildermuth , 
Architect. One 8300 

Pacific Smokeless Boiler 
installed by Burke Bros. 
Plumbing & Hardware Co. 





J 
j 


Tue public schools of Gary measure 
up to the high standards which have 
made this city famous for its civic 
planning and improvements. In Gary 
schools Pacific boilers are being used 
as standard boiler equipment. 


PacificSmokeless Boilers, the type used 
in Gary schools, will not violate the 
most rigid smoke ordinance. Non- 
smoking combustion is completed in 
the firebox by means of patented fea- 
tures built into the boiler at the fac- 
tory. When a good grade of “mine- 


©. Wore» 
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Forty-Fifth Avenue School, 
45th and Madison Street, 
Gary, Indiana. Joe Wil- 
dermuth, Architect. Burke 
Bros. Plumbing and Hard- 
ware Co., Heating Con- 
tractors. One 8300’ Pacific 
Smokeless Boiler installed. 









(J ary Indiana 


T Pacific ‘Heated Schools 


run” bituminous coal is properly 
fired, there’s no smoke —that is 
guaranteed. 


Pacific Smokeless Boilers attain re- 
markably high efficiency. They em- 
body three Pacific construction fea- 
tures—greater direct heating surface, 
larger combustion space, longer fire 
travel — which have established 
Pacific leadership in heating school 
buildings everywhere. Also built in 
direct draft and down draft types, for 
burning hard or soft coal,-oil or gas. 


Write today for catalog and complete information. 


PACIFIC 


STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
FACTORIES: WAUKEGAN, ILL., BRISTOL, PA. 
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Won DBuprin 


Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


Sweets, Pages B2U036-2039 
AIA 27c5 





The best sales argument 
for Von Duprin latches 
is not a written adver- 
tisement; if is their use 
on the greater part of 
the important buildings 
here and abroad. 


VONNEGUT 
HARDWARE CO. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 
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— “sO THIS Is NEw YORK” 


ERE you have a new view of New York—a Manhattan 
sky-line in which every building has Columbia Window 
Shades and Rollers. 


As you consider this statement and the picture to which 


AR Arn A 


a= 




















THE SHERRY-NETHERLAND it applies, two thoughts are very likely to strike you: — 
Schultze & Weaver, Architects, Schroder : ic ‘ 
& Koppel, Inc., General Contractors. 1—*“Columbia Window Shades must be fine window shades 


—well made, durable, good looking.” Right! 


PARAMOUNT BUILDING and THEATRE page . ri 
C. W. & Geo. L. Rapp, Architects. Thomp- 2—“Columbia Window Shades must be expensive.” Wrong!! 


son, Starrett Co., neral Contractors. 


It is, of course, possible to get cheaper window shades than 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE CoO. A 3 
McKenzie, Voorhees & Gmelin, Architects. Columbia Window Shades. But— 


Marc Eidlitz & Son, General Contractors. 


| Quite a number of eminent architects—the creators of 
NEW YORK EVENING POST BUILDING 


Horace Trumbauer, Architect. Thompson, the splendid skyscrapers shown above—appear to agree 
Co., General Contractors. . ° . . . 
| ee ee with us, that Columbia Window Shades are priced right as 
| THE BARBIZON well as made right. 


Murgatroyd & Ogden, Architects and 
General Contractors. 





The Columbia Mills, Inc., 225 FirrH AVENUE, NEw YorRK 


b | THE SAVOY-PLAZA Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati Cleveland Dallas Detroit 
Fi McKim, Mead & White, Architects. George Fresno Kansas City Los Angeles Minneapolis New Orleans Philadelphia 
bs A. Fuller Co., General Contractors. Pittsburgh Portland (Ore. ) St. Louis Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle 





* ~ WINDOW SHADES 
Columbia “2a sat 
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C. T. Plunkett Junior High School, Adams, Mass., Spencer-Cleaned. 
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A pound of dirt — 
can harm a thousand children 


 —— 


More than 
10,000 


Schools 
Hotels 


| Banks 
Churches 
Hospitals 


Office Buildings, etc. 
are Spencer Cleaned. 


oe 


Let us send you our 
list of over 1500 
schools that use the 


Spencer System. 


CN 


Tracked in on muddy or dusty days— from nobodv 
knows where—every day every school in the country 
receives its grist of dirt and dust. 

Hand methods will not remove it all—in fact on test 
it has been proved that the Spencer Central Cleaning 
System will remove a pound more of dirt than hand 
methods in the small space of four rooms. 

In other words, the Spencer System removed 1/1 per 
cent as much dirt as the brush. 

Some of the direct results as reported in “An Analysis 
of Janitor Service in Elementary Schools” by C. E. 
Reeves, Ph.D., are as follows: 


ee 


1. The vacuum cleaner covers all space better than the brush, 
it being possible to use it under teachers’ desks, around 
desk legs, and under radiators, where the brush fails. 

2. With the vacuum, no marks of the apparatus remain, and 
if all space is covered, dust will not remain on the floor at 
the completion of the cleaning process. 

3. The vacuum cleaner does not stir dust into the air as does 
a brush on an unoiled floor or on one from which the oil 
has been partially worn off. The vacuum cleaner takes all 
dust directly from the room to the basement. 


4. After cleaning by means of the vacuum cleaner, less dust 
arises from stamping on the floor, because the vacuum 
draws the dirt from cracks in the floor while the brush, 
at best, can remove only a part of such dirt. 


a7 
The Spencer System is not expensive when the health of 
| the children and its low operating cost are considered. It 
| can be installed in any school—old or new, large or small. 
We would like an opportunity te present you or your 
architect with some of the facts. 
‘\ 7 


THE SPENCER TURBINE 


492 NEW PARK AVE.,HARTFORD, CONN. 





CENTRAL 
CLEANING 
SYSTEMS 
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Frank Irving Cooper Corp., Architects. 


REPRESENTATIVES IN 50 CITIES 
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Our Contribution 


to the art of Heating & Ventilation 


ADIAT 


WIT 4 THE WEDGE CORE 





IVE YEARS AGO when the Herman Nelson light weight, compact, inde- 
E structible radiator was placed on the market, it was immediately accepted 
as the greatest advance in the art of Heating and Ventilation in a genera- 
tion. It has made possible heating and ventilation dependability and per- 
formance hitherto unattainable. 


The Herman Nelson Wedge Core Radiator is an exclusive feature of all 
Herman Nelson Heating and Ventilating Products and accounts for their 
unequaled performance. 


HEATING * VENTILATING *« COOLING * DRYING * CONDENSING 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION - 


Sales and Service 


UNIVE 


(Yat 





for the ventila- 
tion of schools, 
hospitals, offices 
and other build- 
ings presenting 
an acute venti- 
lating problem. 





HERMAN 
NELSON 


Invisible 
RADIATOR 


. Supersedes all 
previous radiators, 
radiator cabinets 
or enclosures. Oc- 
cupies no room 
space and makes 
possible any desired decorative 
scheme or furniture arrangement. 
Indestructible in service. 





THE HERMAN NELSON 


hilet 


teace 


UNIT QJ) HEATER 


Itoperates at steam 
pressures from 1 
to 150 lbs., and 
offers the better 
and more econom- 
ical way of diffus- 
ing heat in Factories, Railroad 
Shops, Roundhouses, Mills, Ware- 
houses, Garages, Gymnasiums and 
Industrial Buildings. 





Herman Nelson 


Radiator Sections 
for Blast Heating and Cooling 


Indestructible, 
. Operating at any 
steam pressure 
from 1 to 150 lbs., 
non-corrosive and 
leak-proof. 
May be arranged in banks to solve 
any special problem of heating or 
cooling. 





Moline, Illinois 
Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 





BELFAST, ME. UTICA SCRANTON SAGINAW CINCINNATI DES MOINES ST. LOUIS DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY SAN FRANCISCO 
BOSTON BUFFALO PITTSBURGH DETROIT TOLEDO MILWAUKEE BIRMINGHAM EMPORIA SPOKANE VANCOUVER 
NEW HAVEN PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N.C. CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS GREEN BAY ATLANTA KANSAS CITY PORTLAND TORONTO 

NEW YORK CITY WASHINGTON, D.C. GRAND RAPIDS COLUMBUS CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE WINNIPEG, MAN. 


















UNIVENT 
VENTILATION 


often imitated 


but never 
duplicated 


HE Univent, itself, is a complete individual ven- due to exclusive features of the Univent itself. 
tilating machine, for drawing fresh air directly | They may be imitated but cannot be duplicated in 
from out-of-doors—cleaning it—warming it to a __ other unit ventilators. Where the health, energy and 
comfortable temperature— mental efficiency of our chil- 
and silently delivering it in dren is at stake, ventilation 
such a manner that there is should be purchased on 
an agreeable air motion— proven results. To realize the 
but without drafts. epochal results of the Uni- 
Today, thanks to the Uni- vent system, one need only 
vent, the principle of unit refer to School Executives, 
ventilation is nationally rec- Architects and Engineers 


ognized. Naturally, many everywhere who endorse it 
manufacturers are seeking to as the best, simplest and 


supply the market the Uni- most economical. 

vent has created. But mark me, 
this. The results brought ' ENT 
VENTILATION 

















































by Univent Ventilation are 









Write for our book 
“Univent Ventilation No, 29” 


Univent and Glass make the difference 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION + Moline, Illinois 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


Sales and Service 








BELFAST, ME BUFFALO CHARLOTTE, N.C COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SEATTLE 

BOSTON PHILADELPHIA GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW HAVEN WASHINGTON,D.C. SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 3sPOKANE TORONTO 

UTICA PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO ST. LOUIS EMPORIA PORTLAND WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Uniformly High Quality 
—the basis of success 


4 my high standards of precision established 
by the Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company 
make quality materials and quality workman- 
ship essential. Whether you make the briefest 
or the most exacting inspection of a Heggie- 
Simplex Boiler, you will find that every detail 
is in keeping with the reputation we have cre- 
ated for uniformly high quality throughout. 
And it is that enviable reputation which helps 
to explain why our sales for the first fiscal 
period of this year exceeded last year’s vol- 
ume by 95%. 


Heggie-Simplex Boiler Co., Joliet, Illinois. Representatives in principal cities 
— telephone and address listed under “Heggie-Simplex Boiler Company.” 


HEGCIE-SIMPLEX 


ELECTRIC-WELDED STEEL HEATING BOILERS 
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WICHITA HIGH SCHOOL 
WICHITA, KANSAS 








And at Wichita 


— They “Swim in Drinking Water” 













—For the swimming pool at the Wichita 
High School is equipped with a modern 
water purification plant. The water is con- 
stantly pumped from the pool, forced through 
a dependable filter to remove all turbidity 
and suspended material, — heated to main- 
tain a uniform temperature and then sterilized 
by a W&T Swimming Pool Sterilizer by the 
process of chlorination. 

















in connection with a W&T Swimming Pool 
Sterilizer insures the sanitary quality of the 
water in the pool so that the School Board 
and the Superintendent may know that the 
water conforms to all public health require- 
ments. 


Chlorination is the accepted standard for 
swimming pool sterilization because chlori- 
nation —and chlorination alone —imparts a 
residual sterilizing action to every drop of 
water in the pool and its action is continuous 
throughout the pool. 


TUT TTTTTTT MTT TTT TT TTT | 














Our technical publication No. 41 discusses 
swimming pool sanitation in interesting 
fashion and describes several types of W&T 
Swimming Pool Sterilizers. May we send 
you a copy? 









“Swim in Drinking Water” 


SP-3-5 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK r NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS 
KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG INDIANAPOLIS 
DETROIT WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 

WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


WALLACE & TIERNAN ¥y 


The use of a modern recirculating system 
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Gravity Panic Exit Bolts 









SMITH’S IMPROVED 
PANIC EXIT LOCKS 


NO. 80 LINE 
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Inside View 
No Outside Trim. 


Inside View 
Has Outside Trim. 


Bolts are operated by a slight 
pressure on the Cross Bar. 


Bolts are not dependent on 
springs for opening or closing 
operation. 


Simple but sturdy in construc- 
tion and easily installed. 


Will operate perfectly in con- 
nection with standard makes of 
door closers. 


Catalogue No. 30 with Supple- 
ment “‘A”’ sent on request.. 


Manufactured by 


THE STEFFENS-AMBERG CO. 


260-270 Morris Ave. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
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Let them sit 
on the floor— 


ci A THEY the windows are draft tight 


Contact 
Weatherstrips 


change any wood or steel 
window from a rattling, 
loose, drafty sash to one 





Cloth- 
lined 


that works smoothly and 
quietly and is absolutely 
draft-proof when closed. 
Why force the heating 
plant by trying to heat 
all outdoors when a sim- 
ple ATHEY installation 
quickly pays for itself 


ee METAL WEATHERSTRIPS 


ATHEY 
SHADES 


are better than ordinary Warm, comfortable schoolrooms supplied with 
SHADES and AWN- - . r . 
INGS combined ventilation and fresh air as was intended by 
They do not cut off the e 
top light as awnings do the architect. 
and allow a great deal 
more shaded light to en- 





ter than ordinary shades. Cold floors and drafty classrooms are unhealthy 
Besides being the hand- ° ° 

somest shade for any and uncomfortable, and foster epidemics of all 
OTHEY Shade coon: kinds. Such conditions are not at all necessary. 
ical h i - ° . . 

iy altestelis te chads Seldom is a heating plant inadequate when the 


any part of the window. 


windows are equipped with Athey cloth-lined 

NOW is the opportune time to Weatherstrips. They are not a luxury, because 
plan to make comforta- Tecords show that Athey Weatherstrips usually 

ble the schoolrooms that werecold pay for themselves in less than three years by 


last Winter and at the same time ha os . 
save sufficient fuel to pay for the the saving in fuel alone, not taking into consid- 


installation. eration the saving in handling of excess fuel, or 


Numerous reports showthatAthey in cleaning and decorating by keeping out dust 
Weatherstrips pay for themselves ng dirt 


in less than three years. That’s 

33% on the investment. 
Partial list of ATHEY Cloth- ATHEY COMPANY 
Lined Weatherstripped Schools 6993 W. 65th St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


and Colleges Representatives in all Principal Cities and Canada 


Streator High School, Streator, III. 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind. 
Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
New Sherman School, Cranford, N. J. 
Hecksher Foundation for Children, 

New York City 
Wesleyan University, Middleton, Conn. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Spearfish High School, Spearfish, S. Dak. 
State University, Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodlawn High School, Birmingham, Ala. 
University of Tennessee, Memphis, Tenn. 
Main High School, Vicksburg, Miss. 
University of N. C., Chapel Hill, N. C. 
West Intermediate School, Davenport, Ia. 
Alamo School, San Francisco, Calif. 
Farmington High School, Farmington, Il. 
Chesterland School, Chesterland, Ohio. 
Cattaragus School, Cattaragus, N. Y. 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine. 
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before 
winter comes, 


be SAFE with 


PAGE FENCE 


Modern traffic always moving at express-train speed, 
is dangerous at all times—but the hazards increase 
with slippery, icy streets. 


A definite boundary line of PAGE Chain Link Fence 
will make your playgrounds safe. It will keep chil- 
dren from running thoughtlessly into traffic. 


53 Page Service Plants 
erect fence everywhere 


There is a Page Service plant and fence-building 

: organization located right in your vicinity. Re- 

i} member this fence organization is interested in 
your installation permanently. Their business de- 
pends upon your satisfaction. They will take care 
of your installation complete to the last detail. 
Write now for name and address, also interesting 
literature. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


215 North Michigan Avenue—Dept. 9-J 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





PAGE 


CHAIN LINK & 
ORNAMENTAL WROUGHT IRON 





_ 
eAmericas first wire fence — since 1883 


A new fire-exit latch bolt 
that can’t be jammed 





Not even the pressure of a panic-driven crowd 
can make the Sargent roll-back latch stick 


Roll-Back Latch Bolt. 





School officials, who are responsible for the protection of the 
lives of the pupils and are anxious to make proper provision 
for quick exit in case of fire or panic will be interested in this new 
development which has become the standard Roll-Back action for 


yea er eee 


Fire Exit Door Bolts. 


The improved action is shown by the detailed drawing. The Cross 
Bar does not withdraw the bolts, but releases the deadlocking mech- 
anism, allowing the bolts to be rolled back into the case of the lock 
as the doors are pushed open. 


Security. 

The Latches provide complete security and prevent entrance from 
the outside of the building when the school is not in session, while 
they can be arranged to permit entrance during school hours if 
desired. 


Quick Exit At All Times. 
is provided and in case of necessity the doors can be instantly 
opened by slight pressure on the handle Bars at any point. 
Door Closers 
close the doors, during their day by day use, quickly and quietly, 
the application shown in the illustration with the Sargent special 
foot (No. 35) being particularly desirable. 


Pamphlet illustrating and describing Fire Exit Door Bolts will be 
mailed upon request. 


Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, Locks and Hardware 
are sold by representative dealers in all cities. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


New York Chicago 
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“Built Like a Highway 
~for Wear” 
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EXPERIENCE 


—THE GREATEST 
of TEACHERS 





HE true measure of the value 

of a floor is the service it ren- 
ders. Claims may be alluring; but 
performance is convincing! 


Let us tell you of the number 
of prominent educational institu- 
tionsnow using RUBBERSTONE 
TILE FLOORING. Their ex- 
perience with it is your safest 
guide in determining the flooring 
you will use. 









Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities 
of the United States. 


==> 


Executive Offices 
RUBBERSTONE (CORPORATION 


One Madison Avenue, 


New York 
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H. A. Foeller, M. W. Schober, 
A. 1. A. 


| 
J. WILLIAMS BEAL, SONS ) Aka 
ARCHITECTS | FOELLER & SCHOBER 
185 DEVONSHIRE STREET | ARCHITECTS 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS | 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 








HERSH & SHOLLAR 


Specialists in School Building Design 
ALTOONA, PENNA. 


Registered Architects in Pennsylvania 
Members So. Penna. Chapter American Institute Architects 









FRAMPTON & BOWERS 
Registered Architects 






F. E. BERGER R. L. KELLEY 





Architects Fifteen years in planning and constructing 
Specialists Educational Buildings ensued School Houses 
IMPLICITY IN ARCHITECTURAL DESIGN 
LINCOLN BUILDING, CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 412 11th St. Huntington, W. Va 



















| MARTIN J. GEISE, Architect 
| | make a Specialty of Designing School Buildings in 
Illinois, lowa, and Missouri. Over 20 Years Experience. 
QUINCY, ILL. KEOKUK, IOWA 


8th and Main Sts. State Central Saving Bank 
Building, 6th and Main 


BONSACK & PEARCE 
WILL MAKE SURVEY OF YOUR NEEDS 


Complete Architectural & Engineering 


Services by School Specialists 
411 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 














































+ O BOYCE | Bertram E. Giesecke A. Watkins Harris 
ARCHITECT GIESECKE & HARRIS 
SCHOOL SPECIALIST ARCHITECTS 
ATLAS BANK BUILDING | SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOL DESIGN 
| eImernnAri to || Rata Peis. Second ton TBM 
a 
HARRY E. BOYLE CO. HARRY M. GRIFFIN 
Architects and School Specialists ARCHITECT 
EVANSVILLE, IND. SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 
Twenty Years Practical Experience 309 North Grandview Ave. — Penn Sta. 
Licensed in Indiana. Illinois, Kentucky. Tennessee DAYTONA BEACH, FLORIDA. | 











——S 


GUILBERT & BETELLE. 


| Architects 
w || 


IRWIN. T. CATHARINE, A.1.A. | | 
ARCHITECT 
School Buildings of Distinction. 
FRANKLIN TRUST BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA | 


| 


Chamber of Commerce Building 
Newark, New Jersey 











WILBUR A. HITCHCOCK 


ARCHITECT 
206 Grand Ave., Laramie, Wyo. 
SPECIALIZING IN EDUCATIONAL BUILDINGS 





HOLMES & FLINN 
Architects 
Specializing in Educational Buildings 


8 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 






WARREN HOLMES - POWERS COMPANY 
ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


Inventors of the “HOLMES” System of School Planning 


Surveys made by our Educational Department 
64 W. Randolph St. 112 E. Allegan St. 
CHICAGO, ILL. LANSING, MICH. 





HUTCHINS & FRENCH 


Architects 


| | 11 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 





Fellow, American Institute of Architects 


| 
WM. B. ITTNER, Inc. | 
i 

A Quarter Century in School-house Planning and Construction | 
Nineteen Years—Architect, Board of Education, St. Louis, Mo. 
Superior Architectural | 

and Engineering Service Rendered 





CHILDS & SMITH EDWARD HAHN, Architect 
Architects 


720 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. | Central Nassau Building, Hempstead, N. Y. 


School Architecture 

















COFFIN & COFFIN HAMILTON FELLOWS AND 


ARCHITECT WILKINSON 
s ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 
522 FIFTH AVENUE 814 Tower Court, Chicago 


~.NEW YORK CITY 


Members of the American Institute of Architects 

















Wm. G. Herbst, A. |. A. E. O. Kuenzli, A. 1. A. 


| FRANK IRVING COOPER CORPORATION HERBST and KUENZLI 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS ARCHITECTS 
SPECIALIZING IN SCHOOLHOUSE PLANNING Educational and Public Buildings 
172 Tremont St., Boston, Massachusetts 130 Wisconsin Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 

















LEE & HEWITT 
ENGINEERS and ARCHITECTS 


152 Market St. 53 Park Place 
PATERSON, N, J. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Specialists in School Design, 
Construction and Equipment 





LEWIS & DOUGHERTY 


Architects 
35 North Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 








Joseph C. Llewellyn Ralph C. Liewellyn 
F.A.1 A. M.W.S.E. and A.!.A, 


JOS. C. LLEWELLYN CO. 


ARCHITECTS and ENGINEERS 
38 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago. 
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IRVING K. POND, C. E., EDGAR MARTIN, A. |.A. 
F. and Past Pres. A. 1. A 


MALCOMSON & HIGGINBOTHAM ALLEN. POND,F-A.IvA) ALBERT L- LLOYD A. ICA. 
ictal POND & POND, MARTIN ano LLOYD 


ARCHITECTS 
1217 Griswold St. . Detroit, Mich. 180 North Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL 





| W. H. McLEAN WALTER A. RABOLD, Inc 
} ARCHITECT ARCHITECTS 
| 713 TREMONT TEMPLE, 88 TREMONT ST., Educational Survey and Preliminary Sketches tree 
BOSTON, MASS. ‘ to Boards of Education. 
re os ‘ uperior Planning enhances effective curriculum. 
Specialist in Designing and Planning . 509 Insurance Center Bidg. 404 Martin Bidg. 





School Buildings Cleveland, Ohio Canton, Ohio 


MORISON & WALLACE ROBERT J. REILEY 





ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS ARCHITECT 
222 West Adams Street 
Chicago, III. 12 East 41st St. New York, N. Y. 








KARL D. NORRIS | A. W. E. SCHOENBERG 
| 


| anon reney | ARCHITECT 
| 205 Calumet Building Phone 282 | OLEAN, N.Y. 
| EAST CHICAGO ote INDIANA 


| 

| | | 

| | | || 
an —_—— ESS. 























| PERKINS, CHATTEN & HAMMOND 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 

| HOMER DAVIS, EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANT 
160 North LaSalle Street 


JOHN A. SCRIBBINS 
ARCHITECT 
600 Vernon Avenue GLENCOE, ILL. 


Specializing in Educational Buildings 


Chicago, Illinois 

















Edward A. Peterson Gilbert A. Johnson 





ERNEST SIBLEY, A. I. A. 





PETERSON & JOHNSON ARCHITECT 
Architects Board of Education City of Rockford, III. LAWRENCE C. LICHT, Associate 
PALISADE, NEW JERSEY 
Sw. American Bank Rockford, Wh Studio on the Palisades Opposite New York City 





(  } 


be | Wm. W. Slack L. W. Slack | 
JOHN NOBLE PIERSON & SON | 7 
ARCHITECTS & ENGINEERS WM. W. SLACK & SON 


SCHOOL ARCHITECTS 


Members of American Institute of Architects 








Over Two-Hundred Schools 


] 

| 

| Specialists in School House Construction 
198 Jetferson Street, Perth Amboy, N. J. | Trenton Trust Bidg. Trenton, New Jersey 














OREN THOMAS 
SCHOOL ARCHITECT 


508 Old Colony Bldg. DES MOINES, IOWA 





TOOKER & MARSH 


ARCHITECTS 
101 Park Ave. New York City, N.Y. 








Registered Architect & Engineer 
School Specialist 


410 American Trust Building, a ae ne Ind. 


|_| CHARLES L. TROUTMAN 





HENRY H. TURNER 


Architect, Institutional Specialist 
| Michigan Trust Building Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Architectural, Engineering Equipment and Consulting Service 
\ Architect Board of Education City of Grand Rapids 1909 to 1920 
SP etotiotarbcincebeiiadalhs aiilitcnaaaiiea 


Frank Upman, A.1.A. Percy C. Adams, A. |. A. 


UPMAN & ADAMS 


REGISTERED ARCHITECTS 


Woodward Bidg. Washington, D. C. 











Van Leyen, Schilling & Keough 
Architects and Engineers 
3440 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
Specializing in EDUCATIONAL and Society Buildings 


Our Organization Embraces Architects and Specialists in Structural, 
Heating. Ventilating, Electrical and Power Engineering 














H. J. VAN RYN, AIA. G. J. DE GELLEKE, F.A.I.A. 


VAN RYN & DE GELLEKE 
ARCHITECTS 
FourteenYears-Architect School Board, Milwaukee, Wis., 
726 CASWELL BUILDING, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN | 
















Archie N. Schaeffer, A.1-A. Edgar E. Lundeen, A. |. A. N . Ss. SPENCER & SON 


| cs Philip R. Hooton, A.|-A. Edwin Roozen 
| ASSOCIATES OF ARCHITECTS 

A. L. PILLSBURY Specializing in 

| ARCHITECT Educational Buildings 

| ae. —* 180 N. Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


haere 








- 7 = So ————— = = — 


C. ©. GodheyF Poggi STARRETT AND VAN VLECK 


William B. Bragdon | ARCHITECTS 


| ARCHITECTS | Equitable Life Building 
| Elizabeth, New Jersey | | 393 Seventh Avenue, New York, N. Y. ! 
I — — - 














Edw. J. Wood, A. |. A. Carleton C. Wood 


EDWARD J. WOOD & SON 


Architects 
Specialists in School Design 
We also furnish Consulting Service to School Boards 


| Lowndes Building Clarksburg, W. Va. 





| J.C. WOOD CO. sono 
ARCHITECTS 
Specializing in School Buildings 
Licensed in State of Illinois 


| 410 Howes Block CLINTON, IOWA 
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Creston High School, Grand Rapids, Mich.—one of hundreds of fine 
schools in which walls and woodwork are painted with Barreled Sunlight 


Archts.— Turner & Thebaud, Grand Rapids 


Keeping school interiors 


light...clean...handsome... 
without frequent repainting 


AINTING with Barreled 
Sunlight has made the 
walls and woodwork in hun- 
dreds of modern schools last- 


ingly clean, lustrous and beau- 
tiful. 


Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat .. . pure 
white or easily tinted . . . this famous 
finish can be used throughout the 
interior. 


Barreled Sunlight Gloss gives a 
rich enamel finish so flawlessly smooth 
it offers no foothold for dirt. Surface 
dust and fingermarks are easily 
washed off, and frequent washing will 
not harm the finish. 


So opaque and free-flowing that 
less paint and less labor are required. 


Barreled Sunlight Semi-Gloss is 
widely used on surfaces that require 
less than a full gloss. It has a beauti- 
fully soft lustre and washes readily. 


Flat effects for walls of well-lighted 
rooms are obtained with Barreled 
Sunlight Flat. An extremely hand- 








quantity 


Barreled 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Sunlight 


Barreled Sunlight Gloss or Semi-Gloss gives a rich 
enamel finish with a ‘‘depth’’ peculiar to itself. And 
it reflects light of just the right quality as well as 


some finish. Washable, too, though 
naturally less durable than the Gloss 
or Semi-Gloss under constant washing. 


Barreled Sunlight is guaranteed to 
remain white longer than any gloss 
paint or enamel, domestic or foreign, 
applied under the same conditions— 
also not to flake or scale if properly 
applied. 


In quantities of five gallons or over 
we tint Barreled Sunlight to order 
at the factory, without extra charge. 
For tinting small quantities our deal- 
ers carry handy tubes of Barreled 
Sunlight Tinting Colors. 


Barreled Sunlight is sold in cans 
from 4pint to 5 gallons, and in 30- and 
55-gallon churn-equipped steel drums. 
For priming use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat first. See coupon below. 


U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., Fac- 
tory and Main Offices, 44-I Dudley 
Street, Providence, R. I. New York 
—420 Lexington Avenue; Chicago— 
659 Washington Blvd.; Sen Francisco 
—156 Eddy Street. Distributors in 
all principal cities. 







INTERIOR 


. SW pe, 


:Barreled 2, 


Sunlight = 


GLOSS 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
44-1 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive literature and a sample panel painted 
with Barreled Sunlight. I am interested in the finish checked here— 


Glass ( ) Semi-Gloss (_ ) Flat ( ) 


Name. 
Street 


Mines. Gueee es 
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LOOK 
CLEAN, 
FRESH 


VEL and NEAT 


CHOOL OFFICIALS, inculcating ideals 

of neatness and order, find practical, 

every-day allies in window shades ot 
Hartshorn Joanna Cloth. 

For this remarkable shade cloth will not 
stain, wrinkle or collect dust. It is sunproof, 
rainproof and sanitary; in fact, Joanna Cloth 
keeps its first inviting “newness” through 
a long, economical lifetime! 

Joanna Cloth is easily cleaned; all that is 
necessary to keep it spotless and sanitary is 
an occasional damp-cloth dusting. 

Joanna Cloth Shades, mounted on Harts- 
horn Rollers, hang straight at the windows, 
and respond easily to the hand on the shade 
cord. The soft moire finish of Joanna Cloth 
has proved restful to the eyes of growing 
children. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 
250 Fifth Avenue, New York 


For free circulation of 

air and properly diffused 

light in classrooms, 

use this arrangement— 

Hartshorn Shade Roll- 

ers installed with Doub- 
le Bracket No. 87. 


There is a wide choice ot col- 
ors available in Joanna Cloth, 
but we particularly recommend 
Linen, Light Ecru and Dark Ecru 
because of their high light dif- 
fusion qualities and their easy 
cleanability. 


Additional Colors in 


Joanna Cloth 


Ivy, Gray, White, Holly, Green, 

Dark Blue, Corded Light Ecru, 

Dark Green. Light Ecru/Green, 
White/Green. 








1860 
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SHADE ROLLERS and 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


ae 
MADE BY THE MAKERS OF HARTSHORN SHADE ROLLERS 
<cazererusunrasceanasamastapansanntsnamnamnnapenscemnenammateamsateaa een ARETE 
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North Baltimore High School, North Baltimore, Ohio. 






Insure Your (hildren’s Eyes 


Specify Kayline-Radiant Units 


One out of four children labor through their lessons with defective 
eyes and. most of this injury is traced to inadequate and imperfect 


lighting. 


Conditions of this kind can be corrected by the installation of modern, 
efficient lighting units that have passed tests similar to those given the 


Kayline-Radiant units. 


The high efficiency and wide distribution of light offered by Kayline- 
Radiant Units assures you of modern eye protection. Insure your 
children’s eyes by specifying and installing the units listed in the 
specimen schedule which we will forward on request. Use the cou- 


pon below. 








THE 


Specimen Lighting Fixture Schedule for Schools or High Schools 


SPECIFICATIONS 


‘The conmncusr shall tereish sod neni at 5) 
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Get your copy of these specifications! 





KAYLINE COMPANY, 
600 Huron Road, 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send us a copy of your 
“Specimen Lighting Fixture Sched- 
ule for Schools or High Schools’”— 
and other literature covering the 
KAYLINE-RADIANT UNIT. 





Send coupon today! 
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Wainscoting 
Toilet Partitions 
Laboratory Sinks 









First National Bank Building 
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for Slate 
Does 


Not Pay ! 


OF OM. Se oP I ee a YE OD 


eae 
Cel nr reel eet eer eel eel eel et eat cement ee eee eet erate eet eget eal 
——S————— 


To be uniform, 
all your Slate 
should come froma 


single source 


CHOOL authorities who value Slate 
for its uniform color, strength, and 
wearability, see to it that all their Slate, 
whether for roofing, stair treads, shower 
stalls, toilet partitions or blackboards, 
comes from a single source. 


Pennsylvania Slate Company Products 
and Eureka Cork Bulletin Boards are 
uniform in quality, color and price. 
Pennsylvania Slate Company Service is 
uniformly accurate and prompt. Have 
your architect and contractor confer 
with us! 


PENNSYLVANIA SLATE CO. PRODUCTS: 


Stair Treads 
- Shower Stalls 
Window Sills 


Interior Wall Base 
Sanitary Urinals 
Roofing Slate 


We have published in two highly interest- 
ing booklets, complete information about 
Slate Blackboards and Cork Bulletin 
Boards. They are yours for the asking. 


For Information Mail Coupon 


Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Company 


Easton, Pa. 
(Check squares for information desired) 


ae, ff Srrererrerrrr errr rrr rrere re square feet of Pennsylvania 
Structural Slate Co. Blackboards, delivered to address below. 


bs ee ID ic 6 5'04.5:5 6 640d cgeeesses square feet of Eureka Cork 
Bulletin Board, delivered to address below. 


[} Please send copy of specifications and setting instructions for Black- 
boards and Bulletin Boards. 


SS 66 6b 0d c6es avi atushaccieessecas CH GRE BBs 666 cic ces ccecece 
(J Please send Catalog H on other Slate Products. 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE, MECHANICAL 
& ART DRAWING TABLES, TEACHERS’ 
DESKS, CAFETERIA TABLES 


Made in Grand Rapids 
“The Furniture Capital of the World” 


UNN Furniture is made by experienced crafts- 
men who have made furniture building their 
life’s vocation. This insures highest quality of con- 
struction, cabinet work and finish. 











No. 806 
With Inlaid Lino Top 


— GUNN SELF-ADJUSTING TOP — 
A Special Convenient Feature 


Our Patented Self-adjusting Device permits adjust- 
ment of top at any angle by simply raising top to 
height desired. When top is raised to vertical posi- 
tion the adjustment ratchet is automatically released 
and top returns to flat position. 


Book Truck 
No. 8035 


Some Territory Still Open for 
DEALERS 


Write for Catalog 
THE GUNN FURNITURE CO. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Thirty Years Builders of Office Desks and Tables 
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SteelDesk 


| wing ti ff MORE THAN Pedestal Desk 
» 5 out of 10 *Nol0t 
SCHOOL BOARDS @ i 


specify ““American” 


| pease tell the story of ‘Ameri- 
can” supremacy. A buyer preference 
so marked that 55% of the Nation’s 
school seats are A.S. C. built. A crafts- 


manship, quality and hygienic perfec- 


TC TE at 


tion. . . so outstanding that more than 
5 out of every 10 school boards specify 
the product of this half century old 
institution. Beyond this is a service 


hp Rd Pa kabee ration get 


that school men have made necessary 

. and the A. S. C. organization 
possible. 53 distributors strategically 
located to insure 48 hour delivery of 
your order—and a stock of 15 master 
models with nearly 200 variations in 
style, size and design to meet every need. 


“The Factory is in Michigan, 
But the Service is Local to you.” 


American Seating Company 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


“STEEL DESKS ARE BEST!” 
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parr PROMINENT FACTORS _—_—__ Sy 
ui IN “STANDARD” KINDERGARTEN CHAIRS : 


We have combined all three factors, Quality, Service and 
Low Cost, in Standard Kindergarten Chairs to give you the 
finest chairs for the smaller children. Only the finest woods 
are selected and these to give an unequaled service. And the 
saving to be effected by the purchase of “Standard” Chairs 
is greatly to your advantage. 


Notice the two models we have illustrated here. Sturdy, 
well-built chairs and made of plain oak. On the left is the 
No. 1475. It has a saddled seat and a Standard (dull) brown 
finish. To the right No. 1348, the Mosher style, is shown. It 
also has a saddled seat, one of three finishes, and a correct 
seating back. This chair is built for comfort. Both patterns 
are built in 10”, 12”, and 14” heights. 


Standard School Equipment Products include furniture for classroom and 


office—from Kindergarten to University—a complete line in which Quality 
and Service are outstanding. 


The New and improved patterns of our line are shown in 
our new 1928 catalog. Your copy will be sent on request. 


STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT COMPANY 





Incorporated. 
229 W. Breckenbridge St., . Louisville, Ky. 
Sess Member National School Supply Association. ao or 
Pe, ——— ae PL Necethottamadeae Ppa 
oe eer eR SY shes ts at SR 
» A. ath pO rrr es Yh Peps mF 
Sree bart bt Od cette # 





“ VIKING’ —STEEL FOLDING 


Here are the ideal folding chairs for school use. Being 
entirely constructed of steel, properly reinforced where 
strength is needed, they will stand up for years under the 
bangs, smashes and misuse to which folding chairs are sub- 
jected. You have long looked for a chair that would have 
strength, comfort and beauty —all in one — yet one that 
would stow away in the least possible space. The “Viking” 
folding chairs have all these features without sacrificing one 
for the other. 













Whether it be group units for an entire room or extra 
chairs to fill in odd places, the “Vikings” will always be 
ready to serve you and when not in use will stack away 
without any waste space and without slipping or falling. 





VIKING No. 500 












‘ ° ° : VIKING No. 1000 
voLes Sister ica A request from you will bring complete information on FOLDS FLAT WITHIN 
the Viking All Steel Indestructible Folding Chairs. ahaa 


STURDY — RIGID — INDESTRUCTIBLE 


One of the leading educators of the country, having used 2288 Viking 
folding chairs since 1925, and having purchased an additional number in 
1927, writes us as follows: “We are very much pleased with the quality 
and the service that the Viking chairs have rendered us. I do not believe 
there is a chair on the market of equal quality and price.” 


Furnished with steelandtber MAPLE CITY STAMPING CO. Color finishes: Olive Green, 


or full upholstered seats. PEORIA, ILLINOIS Mahogany, and Walnut. 
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‘Like a thoughtful Hand” 


HE automatic friction hinge is the lat- 

est addition to the many features of 

Kundtz Eclipse School Furniture. It 
prevents desk lids from being banged down. 
Lessens wear and tear on desks and disposi- 
tions. Adds years to the life of school furni- 
ture by eliminating the jolts and jars that 
weaken ordinary desks. 
The Kundtz automatic friction hinge means 
a quiet classroom; steady nerves for teacher 
and pupil; concentrated study. 
You buy numerous other advantages in 
Kundtz Eclipse School Furniture. Here are 
three of them: 


KUNDTZ CRYSTAL FINISH* is applied 


the Kundtz Friction Hinge SLOWS the Desk Lid 


to the metal parts of Kundtz desks and 
chairs, for beauty and long life. Olive-green 
in color, with a non-glaring crystalline sur- 
face. Wearproof, inkproof, dustproof. 


CORRECT POSTURE comes natural to 
the pupil who sits at a Kundtz desk. His 
back finds proper support in all positions; 
his body and mind are at rest. 


ADJUSTABILITY — The newer Kundtz 
Eclipse models can be adjusted in a moment 
to the individual pupil. No fussing, no spe- 
cial tools, nothing to work loose. 


The Theodor Kundtz Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio (Division of the White re Ma- 
chine Corporation). 


*Sample panel and descriptive matter gladly sent on request. 


“Nhe ——— tz Company 


CHURCH AND 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 


SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Cleveland 


Ohio, US.A. 
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Peabody Designs Excel 


A Complete School Line 


The finest equipment for the finest schools 
and auditoriums. Such has been the endeavor of 
Peabody in the design of its complete line of 
school desks and chairs for every purpose. That 
we have succeeded is evidenced by the many Pea- 
body installations in schools throughout the 
country and the modern schools and auditoriums 
that are now being furnished throughout with 


Peabody equipment. 
===> 


Send for the latest Peabody cat- 


alog showing our complete line. 


Qa 


THE PEABODY SEATING 


Formerly 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 























INDIANA 
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STANDARD 


WONT| |TIP 
FLAT FOLD 





No. 44 Swinging Slat Back 


Many features developed 
throughout our years of expe- 
rience as Folding Chair manu- 
facturers have been incorpo- 
rated in this model. It folds 
perfectly flat, is nontipping and 
will nobly stand up under se- 
vere use. 





That is one of the main qualifications of the No. 44 
Standard Folding Chair. As shown in the illustration 
to the left it folds perfectly flat. Thus quite a number 
of chairs can be stacked where previously there were 
only a few. The resultant economy of space makes it 
advisable to buy chairs that stack flat. 


However, if you desire a chair of finer appearance 
there is the No. 90 Folding Chair. These chairs can 
be used any place at any occasion and will enhance the 
appearance of the room wherever they are used. Al- 
though this model does not fold flat it stacks very com- 
pactly. 


Besides these two there are twelve other distinctive 
styles of Standard Folding Chairs each answering its 
purpose nobly whatever the need it is put to. 


We are anxious to send fully illustrated literature. Please write. 








No. 90 5-Ply Veneer 


The folding chair shown above 
is the pride of the Standard 
Line. It is very comfortable, 
strong, neat in appearance and 
folds very compact. The most 
critical buyer will find that the 
construction meets his strictest 
requirements. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cambridge City, 





1020 S. Foote St. 


Indiana, U.S. A. 


NK 


MI 
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STANDARD INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE 
DESK 


Seat of standard scroll either ply- 
wood or solid at same price. Saddled 
seat will be furnished on request. Top 
of standard rectangular pattern with 
flush top inkwell as shown in sizes 0 to 
4. Top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has an adjustable leveling device. 
Wood parts are of hard maple, walnut 
finish. (Oak will be furnished on re- 
quest.) Seven plywood top, for 20c ad- 
ditional. The steel parts are dark olive 
green. The feet are shod with gliding 
domes, or upon request will be equipped 
with floor fastenings. Steel book box 
as shown. 


No. 330-1 and 2 @ $5.30; No. 333 and 
4 @ $5.15; No. 334 and 5 @ $4.90. 





SANI-STEEL INSTRUCTOR’S DESKS 


This desk may be had with two drawers 
at $13.00; four drawers at $17.00; with 
five drawers at $19.50. It has a steel 
frame and body that is finished dark 
olive green. The top and drawers of 
five-ply built up quartered oak, finished 
dark golden. 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
KINDERGARTEN CHAIR 


Sturdily constructed 
with a saddled oak 


COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
TABLET ARM CHAIR 
No. 420 

Above is an illustration of the Colum- 
bia Indestructo Tablet Arm Chair. The 
frame is of steel, arc welded to prevent 
breakage, and is finished in olive green. 
Back slats are of quartered oak, while 
the seat and arm are of plain oak or 
maple. Price of each $4.25; with perfo- 
rated shelf $.25 extra. 





No. 450 TEACHERS’ CHAIR 


Can be used for Teachers, Visitors, Cafe- 
teria, or the Library. Oak seat and quar- 
tered oak back are finished dark golden 
or brown. Has an olive brown steel 
frame. Priced at $2.85 each. 






THE COLUMBIA INDESTRUCTO 
ADJUSTABLE MOVABLE DESK 


The top is adjustable in height, in tilt, 
and has a leveling adjustment not possessed 
by any other desk. The position of the quar- 
tered oak back slats are also adjustable. 


Wood parts are of oak, finished dark 
golden, while the steel frames are finished 
olive green. These desks may be assembled 
more quickly and more easily than the com- 
bination desks. 


No. 400-1 and 2, $4.95; No. 403 and 404, 
$4.80; No. 405 and 6, $4.65; B Drawer, $1.00. 
Inkwells with steel swinging holders $0.15 
Back panel above bookshelf.......... 20 


| Shipping Weights 
|——- Large 34 Ibs.; 
medium 28 Ibs.; 
small 24 Ibs.; 
drawers 7 lbs. 6 
jand 6; steel 
| shelves 2 Ibs; 1% 
|and 1. 











No. 461 tab- 
let arm chair 
of slightly 
lighter con- 
struction, but 
amply strong. 
Price each 
$3.75. 





No. 65 STEEL BOOK CASE WITH DOORS 


Impervious to rats, mice or other vermin as well as 
fireproof. It will keep your libraries in good condition 
during vacation months as well as during the school 


f 
f 


_ eee Leet 


term. The shelves are of wood, for better surface for 
the books, and are adjustable. 

Dimensions: 12 in. deep by 40 in. wide by 55 in. 
ARTA, GQUIIIRS 66 6 6. 66:666606 060466500008 06608594660 $30.00 


seat and curved 
quartered oak back 
and a solid steel 
frame. Made in three 
sizes. One dozen 
weigh 110 Ibs. and 
are priced at $16.00. 
Also the Elementary 
Tablet Arm Chair 
at $21.00 per doz. 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA. 
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The Rowles line embodies every practical type of pupil’s 

desk, opera chair, portable assembly chair, tablet arm chair, 

teacher’s chair, kindergarten table, kindergarten chair and 

miscellaneous school furniture obtainable. If you do not 

have our latest catalog be sure to send for a copy. 
| 


For more than thirty years the name of Rowles has been 
identified with good reliable school equipment. Every article 
we sell has been correctly designed, properly constructed and 
thoroughly tested so that the purchaser is assured of full 
value for every dollar invested. If your School Board con- 
templates buying new equipment it will be to their interest 
to obtain a quotation on our line either direct or through a 
local dealer or distributor. 


E.W.A.ROWLES CO. 


2345-2351 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 
Dealers ~Write for Agency: some Good Territory still open 







Chicago 
Pedestal Desk 










Rowles 


Everfast 
edestal Desk Invincible Desk’ 


Sanford 
Model X 


Imperial Desks 
Promote Greater Teacher Efficiency 


Imperial desks are noted for their consistent good quality, 
faultless design, and beautiful finish. They will and do make 
every classroom look neater. When a teacher has a desk that is 
spick and span in appearance, convenient in arrangement, and 
all drawers opening and closing smoothly, she is bound to put 
forth more effort for the education of the pupils in her charge. 
Purchase one Imperial and notice the difference. 


This trade-mark is your 
assurance of consist- 
ent good quality. 





No. 409, 42” long, 30” wide, and 30” high. 


The exclusive construction features 
make the Imperial a desk that will nobly 
withstand the severest usage of any class-- 
room. School officials throughout the 





Look for this mark country, when they specify “Imperial,” 
on all of our desks. are positive of getting the maximum of 
It is your guarantee service and satisfaction from their desks. 
of service. Ask them how Imperial Desks endure. 


No. 410, 54” long, 30” wide, and 30” high. 
Imperial Desks are sold by leading School Supply 
Jobbers and Dealers throughout the country. 


IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE INDIANA 
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Choose Your Seating 
by this 10-Point Test 


. Health 





Compactness | a cake Bl: th TT 7] 
ee 
Lasting Finish | eee ia ai 


. Comfort 


6. 

ve “ 
. Convenience 8. Harmonious Design 

9. 


. Strength Simplicity 


a Ff W NH = 


. Durability 10. Sanitation 


Years of collaborating with America’s leading educators, 
together with our own exhaustive research and experiments, 
have resulted in equipment noticeably superior from the view- 
point of these 10 Major Tests for all School Seating. If 
you emphasize each and every one of these Ten Tests, your 
conclusion inevitably 


A few of the 1400 National Pedestal Desks in the 
New High School, Sharon, Pa. 


Leads You to National 


The Most Modern and Scientific School Equipment 


Correct posture, good health, better discipline and higher grades are divi- 
dends that prove the extra value built into National Products. All National 
Equipment meets this 10-point test. 


The Moeser Extended Arm 


This is a wonderful improvement. Available working space is more than 
doubled; arm is supported while writing, resulting in better penmanship with 
less fatigue and nervous strain; correct posture insures greater comfort and 
less eye strain; full support for back while writing. 


All of our desks are equipped with the Moeser Arm when desired. 


A wonderful new finish is now given to all National Desks and Chairs. 
It is permanently water-proof and practically scratch-proof. Ordinary 
school usage makes no impression on this remarkable finish. It gives the 
wood a richer, deeper color and a velvety feel. This finish is both hard and 
elastic—also transparent. The wood takes on a soft shade of brown—very 
pleasing and restful. It will harmonize with any modern interior finish. 





Ne. 101 We manufacture desks of many designs. Send for our complete Catalog. 
Combination Desk 
Taatacds  Sxtted "in Gasubin,  bebet THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 
Gees eee. aun a Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment. 

PORT WASHINGTON WISCONSIN 
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“SAMSON 


OFFICE ESS i DIRECTORS 


TABLES \]) TABLES 


MUTSCHLER BROT re MAPPAWNEE.INO.. L 






Endurance Is Built 
Into Them 


The day is past when buyers of school office, 
library, and directors’ tables ask for “just a 
table. 
is a vast difference between ordinary office 


99 


Informed buyers now know that there 


tables and 


Samson Tables 


The difference is in the infinitely better 
method of Samson construction. They are 
built strong, rigid, beautiful, and for a purpose. 
That purpose is to last longer than any other 
table made. For that reason the underside of 
Samson table tops, all of which are of five-ply 
stock, have anchoring cleats with heavy screws 
to prevent warping and to hold rails and 
drawer slides rigidly in place. Legs are 
“Taper-miter-joint-boxed,” to give them the 
same thickness of stock through the whole leg. 
Samson office tables don’t warp or wobble. 
Selected wood and scientific building makes 
them endure for a lifetime. 


When buying your next office or directors’ 
table be particular to ask for a Samson. Look 
for our trade mark on the table. It is your 
Guarantee of Quality and Workmanship. Ask 
us to send you further details. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


NAPPANEE 


INDIANA 





No. 321 OAK 








©here is a place for the 
LAW NON-COLLIDING CHAIR 
in YOUR Schools 


ECAUSE of the adaptability of the Law Non-Collid- 
ing Chair for use with various types of tables and 
desks, we are inclined to believe there are any number of 
places where it can be used to advantage in your schools. 
Whether you intend to purchase seating equipment for a 
new building or merely to replace equipmerit that has out- 
lived its usefulness, we have a story for you regarding the 
Law Non-Colliding Chair which will prove of more than 
ordinary interest. 


Of course the Law Non-Colliding Chair was primarily 
originated for use in Art, Biology, Chemistry, Commer- 
cial, Domestic Science, General Science, and Physics de- 
partments. However, it is equally appropriate for use on 
teachers’ desks and clinic tables. In fact, the Law Non- 
Colliding Chair can be used on any desk or table which 
provides a minimum of nineteen inches of knee space. 


We want you to know more about the Law Non-Col- 
liding Chair and other items of general school seating 
which we manufacture. The benefits of our Many years 
experience as specialists in the seating equipment field 
are yours for the asking —and without obligation, of 
course. The coupon below is intended for your conven- 
lence in writing us. 


The B. L. Marble Chair Company 


School Seating Division 


Bedford, Ohio 





The B. L. Marble Chair Company 

Bedford, Ohio. 

Send, us, without obligation, full information on the LAW NON- 
COLLIDING CHAIR and other items of general school seating. 
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NORTH, SOUTH, 
FAST, WEST 


Youll find STEEL Seating 


in good schools 











No matter where you go you will find good schools equipped 
with Steel Furniture Company seating, The extra advant- 
ages to be had in Steel seating has gained the approval of 
school-boards who are seeking the best at a reasonable price. 
Steel seating is exceptionally durable, wonderfully made by 
famous Grand Rapids craftsmen, and designed to seat the 
student in a correct, healthful posture. 


Steel engineers will gladly submit asound, economical seating: 
plan for your consideration. 


Because of its many advantages and exceptional values Steel 
seating merits your earnest consideration. Send for Steel 
catalog today. 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 




















Large 
Small 


ALLOWS 
FREE SPACE 
FOR 
SWEEPING 


Made in three sizes 


Medium 
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THE ‘*ARLO” 
ADJUSTABLE PEDESTAL DESK 
The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk is our latest contribu- 


tion to modern hygienic schoolroom seating. 
desk, both in design and finish, it is absolutely sanitary— 
exceedingly well adapted to the varying needs of any class- 
room and guaranteed to withstand the strenuous require- 
ments of every type of classroom service. 


The pedestal is made of semi-steel, constructed to give great- 
est strength at the points of greatest strain. 


September, 1928 


A beautiful 


The broad, 


massive base is cup shaped and when screwed to the floor 


“> 


No. 600, illustrating 
Size “A” Desk, Open 
Box Style 


The “Arlo” Adjustable Pedestal Desk will last a lifetime; has steel 
sides and back and the top is made from maple or birch, finished in 


will never pull loose. 


Arlo Brown (American Walnut). 


Adjustments are simple and easily made. 
independently adjustable. 
it possible to adjust “Arlo” desks to meet the individual require- 


ments of each pupil. 


The “Arlo” Line includes The Arlo Adjustable Pedestal Desk with 
Study Top, The Arlo Non-Adjustable Pedestal Desk, and the Arlo 


This is a distinctive 


Pedestal Tablet Arm Chair. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


Arlington Seating Company 


Office and Factory 


SCHO 
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60 Years of Progress 


T PAYS to get inher- 
ently good furniture 

when you equip your 

schoolrooms. 


The Elgin School Table 
represents 60 years of per- 
fection in the art of wood- 
working. Its rigid, solid, 
durable construction as- 
sures you of years of de- 
pendable service. 


In the development of the 
Elgin School Table, the 


efficiency of first and sec- 
ond grade rooms in schools 
the country over has been 
considerably increased. 
The new method of “group 
instruction” in these lower 
grades has served to speed 
up the work of the teach- 
ers and heightened the in- 
terest of the pupils. 


Send for our booklet, 
“Seating Efficiency” — it 
will keep you posted on 
this better method. 





RiINEHIMER Bros.MesG Coa. 
ELGIN, ILL. 





Book box chair seat are 


Flexibility of adjust- 
ments assures each 
pupil being properly 
fitted, insuring correct 
posture and real 
comfort. 


feature and makes 


Arlington Heights, II. 










FOLDS FLAT 









IN COLORS 


Color is the vogue and the TUCKER’WAY has taken 
no back seat. It is the front row itself, for now you 
may have this unusually strong and distinctive all-wood 
folding chair in vivid red, blue and green, as well as 
natural (beech). And special colors on special orders. 


Folding Chairs that are different! 


These are the chairs that are Easy to open and close 
(with foot). Easy to stack (stack as flat as 
pan cakes), and EASE-y to sit in. You can 
treat ’°em rough. May be left out in the rain 
(won’t turn white, warp or rust). No metal 
stampings to come loose or pinch the seat— 
“no metal to touch you.” Singly or in rows. 
Juvenile size also. 
























Send for Sample Chair and Prices 


Send for sample chair (use the coupon) 
and inspect it for yourself. Secure quantity 
prices. 


Tucker Duck & Rubber Co. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 








f 
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The Day Adjustable Display Rack, the mod- 
ern means of hanging maps, charts, posters, 
and all other exhibits and materials, is winning 
new friends every day. 


More and more are the leading schoolhouse 
architects specifying the installation of Day 
Adjustable Display Racks. They realize the 
fallacy of providing neat, attractive walls and 
mouldings only to have them quickly disfig- 
ured through the use of nails, tacks, pins, 
screws, and the other makeshifts so commonly 
‘used in the hanging of exhibits. 


The Day Adjustable Display Rack is an at- 
tractively finished, non-rusting, Steel Rail 
which is nailed to the top of the blackboard 
moulding as shown at the top of this page. 
Inconspicuous and blending perfectly with any 
moulding, it is in keeping with the finest school 


interiors, and its neat fasteners (shown in the circle) are in sharp 
contrast to ugly nails and other unsightly makeshifts — No won- 
der school boards are turning toward the Day Adjustable Display 
Rack for the solution of a perplexing problem. 


coor nomemeperapp manera | 5 ne _ = = 


“Sx = See 
Simply insert spring clip, using 
slight pressure between thumb 
and forefinger. 


The Day Adjustable Display Rack is carried in stock by School Supply Distributors 
throughout the United States and Canada. 
Working models and detailed specifications (AIA file No. 19e3-5) of The Day 


Adjustable Display Rack will be sent to interested architects and school executives 
on request. ; 
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The hooks used with the 
Day Adjustable Display Rack 
are of two kinds—small spring 
clips for hanging flat sheets 
and sturdy hooks for support- 
ing maps and other heavy 
objects. Both clips and hooks 
may be fixed at any position 
along the rack and removed 
with one hand in a second. 
They cannot wear out. 


1. NEAT—does away forever with 
unsightly nails and hooks—protects 
walls and mouldings from holes and 
scratches—cannot mar exhibits. 


2. SIMPLE— easier than using a 
thumbtack — your thumb and fore- 
finger do the trick in a second. 


3. EFFICIENT—holds firmly for a 
minute or a year. You can place ex- 
hibits on any wall as close or as far 
apart as you wish. Holds single flat 
sheets or heavy maps with equal 
ease. 


4. SAFE—you cannot pound, scratch 
or cut your fingers while hanging 
exhibits or maps, and no dangerous 
hooks or nails remain when exhibits 
are removed. 


5. STRONG—Scientifically designed 
to last a lifetime. Easily holds the 
heaviest maps — as many as you 
want. 


6. LOW IN COST—bought by the 
foot, there is no waste. Fasteners 
are inexpensive and do not wear out. 


J. L. Hammett Company 


380 JELLIFF AVENUE 
NEWARK, N. J. 





KENDALL SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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A Superior Blackboard 


blackboard use. 
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The Permanent Blackhourd 





Ghves Entire Satisfaction 
SLATEROCK is just what its name implies: a rock core with a 
slate surface. It is a permanent blackboard, the life of which is 
measured only by the life of the school building itself. Extreme 
care and exacting supervision in the process of manufacture 
have made a superior rock into a blackboard that is supreme in 
every way. 


SLATEBESTOS has established a new standard of excellence for 
It is hard as rock and a slate black color all the 
way through. The surface is non-reflecting, dense, uniform velvet- 
smooth, and takes chalk so that it produces a clear white mark, 
easily discernible from any part of the room. Slatebestos is supe- 
rior to natural slate in that it is more fire-resisting, costs less, is 
less subect to breakage, and it actually improves with age. 
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Dependable — Serviceable 
SLATOPLATE has proved its worth throughout the many years 
of satisfactory service it has rendered its many users. Built of 
the finest wood-pulp, it is specially treated to make it stiffer, 
harder, stronger, and more dependable than other boards. 
Details, free samples, and catalog on request. 


BECKLEY - CARDY COMPARY. 


aoa 4 OF BLACKBOARD AND SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


17 E. 23*9 ST. 








SEATING 


SUPREME 


Guaranteed 


Laboratory 
Stool 
No. 54 








LABORATORY STOOLS 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
KINDERGARTEN AND 
LUNCH ROOM 
FURNITURE 


Pattern No. 32 


Royal School Furniture has built an en- 
viable reputation for strength, posture, com- 
fort and finish. Thirty years of experience 
in the manufacture of Metal Furniture and 
the designing of seating to meet special re- 








quirements is reflected in the superiority of 
present-day Royal School Furniture. 


UNSURPASSED RIGIDITY — The only chair using 
DOUBLE RIVETED Construction. 


OPTIONAL EQUIPMENT—Drawers — bottom shelf — 
jront, back or side panels—inkwell—wood back-rests— 
curved or straight front legs. 


Folding Chair Sample sent for FREE TRIAL. 
No. 139 No expense — no obligation. 


ROYAL METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


METAL FURNITURE SINCE ’97 


1130 South Michigan — Chicago, III. 











TABLET ARM 





ALBANY, NEW YORK CINCINNATI, OHIO HOUSTON, TEX. 
11 Steuben Street 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA Walnut Sts. 
121% Luckie St. N.W. CLAIRTON, PA. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
714 N. Howard St. Wilson Sta. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
27 Haymarket Square 406 Prospect Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 204 East Jefferson St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
1900 South Boulevard 


CHICAGO 


READSBORO CHAIR COMPANY 


READSBORO, VERMONT 


gale ‘*READSBORO”’ FURNITURE — QUALITY and SATISFACTION 


PORTABLE ASSEMBLY 
SEATING 


SINGLE FOLDING 


CHAIRS 


CHAIRS 


KINDERGARTEN 
FURNITURE 





No. 1019 


SCHOOL DESKS 
and CHAIRS 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
FURNITURE 


FOLDING TABLES 


JUVENILE FURNITURE 


No. 461 
SALES ROOMS: 

NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
S. E. Cor. 3rd and 1112 Preston Avenue 1123 Broadway 
KANSAS CITY, MO. PORTLAND, MAINE 

1515 W. Ninth St 238 Middle Street 
36 Fourth St., North, LITTLE ROCK, ARK. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
New Terminal 601 Mission Street 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Warehouse SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


708-10-6th Ave., So. TRENTON, N. J. 
P. O. Box 507 
Send for bulletins, prices, and full information. 
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The University Tablet Chair 


No. 97 is only one of the new models 
of this company’s manufacture and as a 
substantial Lecture Room Chair for stu- 
dents of advanced grades, meets every 
want. It has the new solid wood deep 
curved back recently brought out by the 
New Jersey School Furniture Co. It has 
unusually strong supports at the junc- 
tions of the back, seat and tablet. It is 
ample in size and yet compact. As a part 
of its cast pedestal there is an easily ac- 
cessible book-holder. Its tablet brace is 
strong and of such shape as not to inter- 
fere with the occupant. Where possible 
the metal parts are held together by 
strong bolts in such a manner that pre- 
vent final looseness. It is sturdy, well 
shaped and will stand, if anything can, 
the hard usage of a college student. It 
comes from the factory of the 





New Jersey School Furniture Co. 
Trenton, New Jersey 





ESTABLISHED AUGUST, 1870 


INCORPORATED MARCH, 1886 | 





THE IDEAL FOLDING CHAIR 


Balance is an important factor in 
the comfort of a portable chair. 





The balance of the “Ideal” is ideal, 
insuring absolute safety as well as 
comfort. 


Try the balance at our expense— 
use the coupon! 


Clarin Mfg. Co., 2456 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please send by parcel-post prepaid—sample CLARIN CHAIR, 
finish and seat as checked: 


—1) Brown (walnut) © Battleship Gray [] Wood Seat 


| 

CLARIN CHAIRS are made of steel 

(excepting seat and rubber floor contacts) | 
and will not mar the finest floor nor dam- | 1 Maroon (mahogany)() Olive Green C Leatherette Seat 

| 


age the most delicate floor covering. We will either return it or pay for it after ten days’ trial. 
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Ready for the fall test 


HE new term’s work is well un- 

der way. Classrooms bustle with 
activity — pupils are applying them- 
selves diligently —are becoming pre- 
pared for the mid-term examinations, 
for the fall tests to come. 
Down in the basement, the Jennings 
Vacuum Heating Pump is also ready 
for the fall tests to be imposed on the 
school heating system by the cold 
weather which is coming. Ready to 
remove the condensation and air from 
the return line so that the heating sys- 


tem can function at high efficiency— 
so that it can contribute to the health 
and comfort of the building occupants 
through close control of the heat dis- 
tributed. 


Architects and school boards recognize 
the superiority of Jennings Pumps. 
Superintendents and janitor-engineers 
know from experience that Jennings 
efficiency assures low operating costs 
and noticeable fuel economies. Write 
for Bulletin 71. 


THE NASH ENGINEERING COMPANY 


11 Wilson Road 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Mentions 225 Magazine 


Articles 
Mec: good books have been written on the sub- 


ject of American school administration. But 

with the constant growth and expansion of edu- 
cational effort, some books become obsolete, and new 
books must be written. Bearing this thought in mind, 
a western educator, of the progressive type, has for 
several years been at work to construct a new, concise, 
and comprehensive volume that should serve the mod- 
ern school superintendent and those who contemplated 
a career in the field of school administration. An east- 
ern publishing house recently brought out the same 
under the title of “Problems in School Administration.” 
Prof. E. E. Stevens, statistician of the State College of 
Washington, is the author. 


The book is an achievement. But why? True, the 
author proved himself a painstaking investigator, a 
methodical gatherer of facts, and an ingenious assem- 
bler of pertinent material. All this enabled him to write 
a serviceable book. But, there is more to say about the 
making of this book. A wonderful fund of material 
was at his command. Somebody had done some mar- 
velous pioneering. The literature on the subject that 
had preceded was imbedded in numerous magazine ar- 
ticles and in books. It now required a guiding and 
discriminating mind to lift out the essential material 
and weld the same into a concise, logical, and complete 
presentation of the subject. Stevens rose to the occasion. 


And here is where our own contribution to the work 
figures in a somewhat conspicuous way. The bibliogra- 
phy, which graces the book, mentions no less than 225 
articles published by the AMERICAN ScHOOL Boarp 
Journat. No other publication is mentioned one half 
or one third as many times. The articles cover every 
conceivable phase of school administrative service. Six 
Bruce books are also mentioned. 


This remarkable bibliography, too, justifies the state- 
ment made a few years ago by Dr. William McAn- 
drew, late superintendent of the Chicago schools, in a 
magazine article in which he held that the AMERICAN 
ScHoor Boarp JouRNAL had made a greater contribu- 
tion to the progress of the nation’s system of popular 
education than any other medium. 


The pages of this magazine have become the richest 
mine of thought and experimentation, as well as of 
knowledge, experience, and achievement, in the field of 
American school administration. Authors have recog- 
nized this fact. 


TuHeE EpIrTor. 


OO 
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LeRoy L. Smith 
Secretary 

Board of Education 
Fresno, Calif. 


7. SONAINGS SPEED © LEAS 


ceRoy L SMITH 


Standard poarsese Time Company, 
690 Market 
San Sieieless. calif. 


Gentlemen: - 


In reply to your letter of May 9th 
I wish to advise you that we have six instal- 
ithe of Standard Electric Time Company's 
equipment in the Fresno City Schools, ami only 
three of another make. 


The first installation was made in 
1919 in the then new Fresno High School, a 
million dollar building. Since that time it 
has proved entirely satisfactory and to date 
is giving no trouble at all. 















We have found the service rendered 
by the Standard Electric Time Company to be 
entirely satisfactory. 


Yours respectfully, 


ecretary 


Another 
‘‘Fntirely Satisfactory’’ 





CHOOL officials and architects are 
modest and unassuming as a class. 
They will not openly recommend 

equipment unless it has such outstanding 
merit that they feel it a duty to advise 
others of its value. 


It is the latter reason that prompts so 
many of them to voluntarily reeommend 
“Standard Electric Time Equipment” to 
their associates or clients. 


They have learned from years of expe- 
rience that “Standard” can always be re- 
lied upon and they are glad to tell others 
about it. 


“Standard” will leave no stone un- 
turned to give your schools the best pos- 
sible electric time service, fire alarm or 
telephone equipment, also science labora- 
tory current supply systems. 


Let us help you. 


Write home office or nearest branch. 


High School, Fresno, California 


The Standard Electric Time Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
The eaiiaal Electric Time Company of Canada, Ltd., 726 St. Felix St., Montreal, P. Q. Can. 


1428 Munsey Bldg. Baltimore 
625 S. 18th St., Birmingham 


Branches 50 Church Street, New York City 


1612 Market Street, Philadelphia 


10 High Street, Boston 716 Mercantile Bank Bldg., Dallas Bessemer Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
901 Mutual Life Bldg., Buffalo 562 Penn Street, Denver 229 Pine Street, Portland, Ore. 
217 Latta Arcade, Charlotte, N. C. : 806 Donovan Bldg., Detroit,Mich. 690 Market Street, San Francisco 
1510 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago Mutual Building, Kansas City, Mo. 148 Adams Ave., Scranton 

1333 Union Trust Bldg., Cleveland Rm. 670 124 W. 4th St., Los Angeles 918 Western Ave., Seattle, Wash. 
83 South High Street, Columbus 745 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis 110 S. Cedar St., Spokane 
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“Difficulties Between Boards of Education 


and Superintendents of Schools” 
As Viewed by a Board Member 


The article in the July issue of the ScHooL 
Boarp JouRNAL, entitled “Difficulties Between 
Boards of Education and Superintendents of 
Schools,” presents much food for thought, but 
seems to be based on the premise that the diffi- 
culty always lies with the board of education 
and never with the superintendent. It seems 
to assume that the superintendent is always 
right. I am sure the authors did not intend it 
thus, or to cast reflection on the ability or mo- 
tives of members of boards of education, but I 
must confess I was glad to turn from this ques- 
tionary to the article on the opposite page, en- 
titled, “Let Us Be Thankful.” In this latter 
article, it is pointed out that our present educa- 
tional structure is due in large part to the efforts 
of school-board members, past and present, that 
board members are in reality of the “salt of the 
earth.” 

I realize there are board members and board 
members, just as there are superintendents and 
superintendents, but I wonder if superintend- 
ents do not sometimes underestimate the value 
of criticisms and suggestions from the members 
of their boards; if they do not sometimes over- 
estimate the value of full agreement with their 
own ideas and recommendations, 

Try reading aloud the list of 35 difficulties 
found with boards of education as given in the 
questionary mentioned, placing the emphasis first 
on the word “board,” then on the word “your,” 
then on the word “you”; then honestly ask your- 
self if sometimes the difficulty does not lie else- 
where. Surely a board of education is not merely 
a necessary evil. Do you really feel that the 
board’s only function should be to elect a super- 
intendent, and that this duty being performed, 
the board should turn everything over to the 
superintendent and then immediately and per- 
manently disband, or perhaps hold an organiza- 
tion in name only, in order to take the blame for 
the superintendent’s mistakes or to back him 
Of course not. 
But let us not approach too closely to this con- 
dition. Let us realize that the board of educa- 
tion is a valuable aid, and that it is sometimes 
more nearly right than appears, that it is of 
most value, not when it passes on to the super- 
intendent all the responsibility intrusted to it, 
but rather when it meets this responsibility and 
helps solve the educational problems of the com- 
munity. 

I feel this article and questionary contain 
much of value. Once the difficulties are found, 
the solutions can be worked out. So far as 
Group V is concerned (the group representing 
the larger communities), the information given 
in the table accompanying the article is not 
very helpful, owing to the fact that it is based 
upon replies from only twelve superintendents. 
But as stated in the closing paragraph of the 
article, such an analysis from data from the 
country as a whole would be very beneficial. 
In my judgment, such an analysis would be 
still more beneficial if it could be studied in 
connection with replies from board members to 
a corresponding questionary relative to difficul- 
ties which board members have found with 
superintendents. 

For example: Question 1 suggests that the 
superintendent should be delegated full respon- 


sibility for the selection of teachers. Should 
not this delegation of power depend on whether 
he is gifted in selecting the best teachers avail- 


ible? On whether he is in any way influenced 
directly or indirectly by evil influences? Does 


he know where the good teachers are and 
whether they would be available in ease of a 
vacancy in his system’ Does he go in search 


of the best teachers available? Does he confine 


his selection to those who come around and 
peddle their wares to him? Is the selection 
limited to those whose qualifications are pre- 
sented through agencies which receive profit 
from the contracts secured? Or is he influenced 
by personal preference, or by persons of influ- 
ence in the community? Is the danger from 
undue influence from persons of prominence in 
the community less if centered on one individ- 
ual elected by a changing board than if scattered 
over the board or committee as a whole? Is 
his judgment alone better than the combined 
judgment of himself and those composing his 
teachers’ committee or the entire board? Is it 
not possible that the superintendent may be very 
efficient in performing the multitude of other 
duties intrusted to him and yet be somewhat 
weak in the selection of teachers? If so, should 
the members of the board not try to help him 
rather than to employ another superintendent, 
perhaps better in this one respect but on the 
whole less efficient? Is not this true in respect 
to many other duties and_ responsibilities 
assigned to the superintendent ? 

Let us look also at Question 16, which reads, 
“Do you find it difficult to get your board to 
accept the budget submitted by you?” Should 
the board always accept the budget submitted 
by the superintendent? Some of the board 
members are, doubtless, business men, with 
much greater business experience than the 
superintendent. Should not the community and 
the school system receive the benefit of this 
business experience? Is it not possible that the 
superintendent may be an able leader in strictly 
educational work and yet possess business judg- 
ment inferior to that of his board members? 
In such a case, what should be the attitude of 
the board? Remember, we are dealing with 
conditions as they are, not as they should be. 
We must win our battles with the weapons avail- 
able. Conditions are seldom, if ever, ideal. 
Superintendents (and board members) are sel- 
dom, if ever, perfect. Should not the respon- 
sibility intrusted to the superintendent by the 
board depend upon his ability to meet this re- 
sponsibility ? 

We, of this community, are fortunate in hav- 
ing a very able superintendent, one who has 
given us a school system of which we are justly 
proud. Every member of our board recognizes 
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the superintendent’s ability, and the value of 
his leadership, and I am sure his replies to the 
questionary discussed would indicate but little 
difficulty with his board. But this does not 
mean that he always gets what he wants when 
he wants it; or that he thinks his board perfect 
or that the board thinks him perfect. There 
will always be difficulties between boards of 
education and superintendents of schools. It is 
the duty of both to try to see the others’ point 
of view, to forget personalities, to work together 
in harmony, and realizing the great responsi- 
bility intrusted to them, to jointly endeavor to 
work out a solution to all difficulties that arise. 


As one who has been both a superintendent 
and a board member, I realize that probably the 
superintendent’s biggest job is not to organize 
his school system and supervise the work of his 
teachers, but rather that of dealing with his 
board and his community. The process of edu- 
cating his board is a slow one and requires 
patience, perseverance, and tact, and is com- 
plicated by the frequent changes in the per- 
sonnel of the board. The frequency of these 
changes, or the evil resulting from them, is not 
lessened by the superintendent’s “passing the 
buck” to his board, or laying the blame upon 
them for the disagreeable tasks he must per- 
form. 


If the superintendent has difficulties with his 
board, he will do well to analyze the situation 
and ascertain the reason for the difficulty. If 
he is fair to his board and to himself, he will 
probably place much of the blame at his own 
door. A wise superintendent will not wish his 
board to agree with his every suggestion. He 
will welcome criticism of the broadminded mem- 
bers of his board. He will have the courage of 
his convictions and not hesitate to work tact- 
fully and persistently for the policies in which 
he believes, but he will not be stubborn nor 
officious, nor show petulance or irritation if 
members of his board do not at all times and in 
all things agree with him. He will realize that 
the judgment of his board, the members of 
which are probably leaders in the community, 
chosen because of their ability and integrity, 
may be better than his own. A great respon- 
sibility is intrusted to him. He ean retain his 
leadership only by meriting the confidence 
placed in him. Boards of education will do well 
to give him full opportunity to prove his leader- 
ship, and to give him necessary support to carry 
out the program agreed upon, but in accepting 
his leadership, they should in no wise shirk their 
own responsibility. 
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Apportionment of State School Funds 


IV. The Delaware Plan!’ 


Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Education, University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Despite the provisions of our national Con- 
stitution and despite also the laws enacted by 
our various states and the rulings of our courts, 
public schools in the United States have always 
been and still remain to all practical intents and 
purposes, local, instead of state institutions. 
Many remedies have been suggested for the evils 
resulting from our almost universal policy of 
local support and local control. It is evident 
to every thoughtful student of school problems 
that the most simple and immediate solution 
would be to have the state take over entirely 
the establishment and support of the schools. 
Interesting precedents for such a policy can be 
found in the practices of the various states of 
Australia, in those of many European countries, 
and in Hawaii. But however much interest the 
policies of the systems thus far alluded to may 
arouse, to discover this policy established and 
meeting with success and general approval in 
one of our own states will inevitably much more 
forcibly arrest the attention of the American 
public. For this reason, a consideration of the 
Delaware plan is well worthy the attention not 
only of all educators and school-board members, 
but of all who are interested in the most eco- 
nomical and immediate remedy for the gross 
and ominous inequalities in school revenues, 
school burdens, and educational opportunities 
which exist in nearly every state in the Union. 

As will appear from later paragraphs, the 
Delaware plan is defective at certain points. 
Admitting this, the fact remains that Delaware 
has shown that it is entirely possible in the 
United States at the present time to establish 
a state supported and controlled system of 
schools, and that the establishment of such a 
system will put an end to the evils inevitably 
resulting under the district and county systems 
of support and control. A study of such defects 
as appear in the Delaware plan will show that 
these defects are not the result of a state system 
of school support, but are due merely to a failure 
to introduce certain obvious and necessary modi- 
fications of a plan which, whatever its short- 
comings, has convinced the citizens of Delaware 
of its superiority over previous plans under 
which schools were maintained. 


From this consideration of the significance of 
the Delaware plan, attention may now be turned 
first to a consideration of the unique features 
of the Delaware system and then to a discussion 
of the funds of the state provided for the sup- 
port of schools, and the methods employed in 
apportioning the same. 


A “State” System 

Unique features of a state system of schools. 
Delaware is the only state in the Union that 
has endeavored to organize its schools into a 
single state unit administered and supported by 
the state. As will appear later, the schools of 
Delaware were formerly administered and sup- 
ported under the district system. For certain 
administrative purposes, school districts are still 
retained. Within the state today are found 
three types of school districts: (1) The city of 
Wilmington; (2) thirteen special districts cen- 
tered about the larger towns; (3) the remaining 





1The present article is the fourth of a series of 
articles on state plans of apportioning school funds 
contributed to the JouRNAL by Professor Swift. The 
previous articles of this series appeared in the Febru- 
ary, April, and June issues of the JOURNAL. 

_ The author wishes to express his indebtedness to 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, H. V. Hollo- 
Way, who gave the original manuscript a careful read- 
ing and upon the basis of whose criticisms and 
Suggestions a number of important revisions were made. 
The data upon which the present account is based were 
largely collected and organized by Mr. Bruce L. Zim- 
merman, Research Assistant in Education, University 
of California, Berkeley, California. 


districts, largely rural, which compose the rest 
of the state. 

Wilmington and these thirteen special dis- 
tricts receive their state school moneys directly 
from the state and control, administer and ex- 
pend the same, subject only to certain state 
imposed limitations which will be detailed in 
subsequent paragraphs. The financial affairs of 
all the smaller districts are managed directly 
by the state central office which, therefore, not 
only directs and controls expenditures, but actu- 
ally pays all costs incurred by the individual 
schools, 


Permissive local taxes. The law of Delaware 
empowers any school district, any special school 
district, and the city of Wilmington to levy 
and collect, following a favorable majority pop- 
ular vote, local general property taxes for school 
purposes. However, since the year 1921 only 
two districts in the state have provided school 
revenues for current expenses from local 
sources; namely, Wilmington and Claymont. 

The schools of all districts other than those 
of Wilmington and Claymont are supported 
entirely by the state. It becomes evident that 
a study of Delaware state school funds will in- 
clude all funds contributing to the support of 
public schools with the exception of those raised 
locally by Wilmington and Claymont. 


Delaware’s policies of school organization, 
administration, and support cannot be properly 
understood apart from a knowledge of the dis- 
tribution of her population as between the City 
of Wilmington and the rest of the state. Ac- 
cording to estimates of the United States Cen- 
sus Bureau, the total population of Delaware 
in 1927 was 243,000. More than one half of the 
inhabitants of the state, namely, 126,400, were 
estimated to reside in Wilmington. 


The total enrollment in the public schools 
during the year 1926 amounted to 39,297. Of 
this total, 14,963 children were enrolled in the 
schools of Wilmington, and 24,334 in schools 
outside the city of Wilmington. Of the 1,433 
teachers employed in the state, 511 were teach- 
ing in Wilmington, and 922 outside of Wil- 
mington.® 

State School Funds 

Delaware maintains the following four funds 
or classes of funds for the support of public 
schools: (1) Permanent public-school fund; (2) 
current state school fund; (3) minor miscellane- 
ous appropriations; (4) school-building account. 

Permanent public-school fund. This fund is 
referred to by various titles in the school laws 
and public documents. However, the title pro- 
vided by the Constitution of 1897, and which, 
therefore, may be considered the correct title 
is, “public-school fund.”4 The public-school 
fund was created by a legislative act, passed 
February 9, 1796, which set aside the proceeds 
of marriage- and tavern-license fees to be paid 
into the state treasury between February 9, 1796, 
and January 1, 1806. 

Provision has been made from time to time 
for adding to this fund various other state 
moneys, including Delaware’s share of the 
United States surplus revenue distributed in 
1837. At the present time no provision is made 
for increasing the principal of the public-school 





2Based upon statements received from Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, H. V. Holloway, under date of 
October 8, 1925 and May 23, 1928. 

3Estimates of population of Delaware and Wilming- 
ton taken from World Almanac and Book of Facts, 
1928, pp. 305 and 313. All other data taken from 
Delaware State Department of Public 
Annual Report, 1926, pp. 16 and 21. 


*Delaware School Laws, 1925, p. 3, sec. 2. 
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Instruction, 


fund, which, however, must be preserved in- 
violate.5 

On July 1, 1926, the principal of the public- 
school fund amounted to $944,407. The income 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, 
amounted to $42,602. This sum is credited to 
the current state school fund.? 

The current state school fund. The laws of 
Delaware provide that the free public schools 
of the state shall be supported by revenues de- 
rived from the folowing sources: 

1. A state general property tax. Prior to 
1927 the rate of this tax was 25 cents on each 
$100; i.e., 214 mills on the dollar. By an act 
passed in 1927, the rate was decreased to 15 
cents on each $100, i.e., 144 mills.® 

2. The income of the state school fund. Evi- 
dently the income of the public-school fund.® 


3. The total revenue derived from any per- 
sonal income tax.8 At the present time, the 
state levies a graduated personal income tax of 
rates varying from 1 to 3 per cent.!® 


4. Income-tax filing fees. Formerly the state 
required a fee of $3 for filing each income-tax 
return. This fee was paid in addition to the 
total income tax levied and was in the nature 
of a capitation tax.1!_ The entire proceeds of 
such fees were credited to the current state 
school fund. This fee has been discontinued by 
an amendment to the income-tax law, passed 
in 1927. 


5. All revenue derived from any corporation 
tax. Every corporation, with certain specified 
exceptions, is required to pay an annual tax of 
2% mills.upon each dollar of the actual value 
of its capital used and invested in the state dur- 
ing the preceding year.! 

6. All revenue derived from corporation 
franchise taxes. Every corporation is required 
to pay an annual tax by way of license upon its 
corporate franchise, the bases and rates varying 
according to the type of corporation.!% 


by 


7. Moneys appropriated by the general as- 
sembly. 


8. Minor miscellaneous appropriations. A 
study of expenditures reported for the year 1925- 
26 showed expenditures from minor appropria- 
tions aggregating $4,465.67, payable from state 
funds other than the state school funds. This 
aggregate sum is composed of appropriations 
made for specific purposes and which, because 
of their relatively negligible importance, will 
receive no further consideration in the present 
account.!4 


Table I presents a source analysis of the Dela- 
ware state school fund for the year ending June 
30, 1926. In this table are shown the various 
sources contributing to the state school fund, 
the amount provided by each source and the per 
cent which such amount was of the total staté 
school fund for the year under consideration. 

State school-building account. As will appear 
in a later section of the present account, the 
state, under the present system of taxation and 
school support, has continued to accumulate in 








‘For a more complete account of the origin of this 
fund see F. H. Swift, A History of Public Permanent 
Common School Funds in the United States, pp. 238-39. 
As pointed out in this account, strictly speaking, Dela- 
ware’s share of the United States surplus revenue 
was not actually added to the principal of the public- 
school fund, but was handled in such a way as to 
make it practically a part of the fund. 

®Delaware Treasurer, Annual Report, 1926, p. 12. 

7TDelaware Treasurer, Annual Report, 1926, p. 27. 

SDelaware School Laws, 1925, pp. 56-57, sec. 58. 

*Laws of Delaware, 1927, p. 497, chap. 158, sec. 58. 

1¢Delaware School Laws, 1925, pp. 70-75. 

11Jbid., p. 87, sec. 19. 

127 bid., pp. 75-81. 

13Laws of Delaware, 1927, pp. 11-19. 

144Delaware Department of Public Instruction, Annual 
Report, 1926, p. 226. 
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TABLE I 
Source and Percentage Analysis of Delaware 
State School Fund. Year Ending 
June 30, 1926°° 


Source Amount Per Cent 
BUD ORME 6 ke ohn caw. $ 842,456.05 26.1 
Fees for filing income tax re- 

RUN Si vic essed seas csas «SOR 10.8 
Corporation taxes............ 188 037.57 5.8 
Prencnine taNGS 2. 6. .<c055... 1,215,087.83 37.6 
General property taxes...... 586,764.72 18.2 
Interest on permanent funds. 42,602.00 1.3 
Interest on bank deposits..... 3,051.18 ol 
Miscellaneous receipts ....... 4,132.20 1 

Total ....................$3,229,222.61 100.0 


Delaware Auditor, Annual Report, 1925-26, pp. 
39-40. 





the state school fund a cash balance which on 
July 1, 1926, amounted to $1,402,652.70.!8 

As a means of devoting this accumulated state 
school-fund surplus to the public schools of the 
state, the general assembly passed an act cre- 
ating the state school-building account. This 
act provides that any balance not to exceed 
$1,000,000 remaining in the state school fund 
after the close of the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, shall be set aside as a special account to 
be known as the state school-building account. 
In like manner, any similar balance remaining 
in the state school fund after the close of the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, shall be set 
aside as a state school-building account, pro- 
vided that the total thus set aside for the bien- 
nium shall not exceed $2,000,000. Moneys in 
this account shall be devoted to school-building 
improvements throughout the state under con- 
ditions which will be set forth in a later section 
of the present account.!* 


Apportionment of State School Fund 
Delaware permanent public-school fund. As 


indicated in an earlier paragraph, the income 
from the public-school fund is credited to the 
state school fund and apportioned therewith. 

State school fund. The state school fund, 
which is the current distributive public-school 
fund of the state, is composed of the revenues 
presented in Table I. Although the laws pro- 
vide that these revenues shall be devoted to the 
support of the public schools of the state, the 
state school fund is not immediately available 
tor the support of schools. 

The state board of education must submit 
biennially to the governor and the general as- 
sembly a budget of the current expenses of the 
schools of the state for the next biennium. On 
the basis of this budget the general assembly 
provides for an annual appropriation from the 
state school fund to cover the budget, or as 
much of the budget as the general assembly 


approves.!8 Table I showed that the total state . 


school fund for the year ending June 30, 1926, 
amounted to $3,229,222.61. The sum appro- 
priated by the legislature for the year ending 
June 30, 1926, and for the year ending June 30, 
1927, was only $2,400,000.19 

It is evident that the policy of the legislature 
of appropriating for the support of schools a 
sum considerably less than the annual state 
school fund must result in the accumulation of 
a substantial cash balance. As indicated in an 
earlier paragraph, this balance on July 1, 1926, 
amounted to $1,402,652.70. 

Dual control of apportionment. The method 
of apportioning the annual legislative appro- 
priation provided to cover the approved budget 
is determined first by the general assembly 
through the terms of the act providing the 
appropriation, and second, by policies adopted 
by the state board of education. The legislative 
act specifies a number of fixed sums for certain 
specitied projects which must be paid from the 
appropriation and then further provides that the 
balance of the appropriation shall be distributed 


16Delaware Treasurer, Annual Report, 1926, p. 12. 
“Laws of Delawure, 1927, pp. 480-81, chap. 154, 
sec. 1. 
18Delaware School Laws, 1925, pp. 14-15, sec. 9. 
Laws of Delaware, 1925, pp. 84-86, chap. 31. 
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among the ordinary items of school expenditure 
such as instruction, general control, ete., on a 
percentage basis. The state board of education 
supplements the provisions of the legislative act 
by passing a resolution which provides bases and 
methods of apportioning the funds available 
under the terms of the appropriation act for the 
major classes of school expenditures. The data 
to be presented in the paragraphs which follow 
will make clear this twofold method of appor- 
tionment. The plan of apportionment prescribed 
by the general assembly for the years ending 
June 30, 1926, and June 30, 1927, is shown in 
Table II. 





TABLE II 
Distribution of Delaware State School Fund as 
Provided by Legislative Act for Each of 
the Two Years Ending June 30, 
1926 and 1927*:” 
Part I. Flat Appropriations 
Purpose Amount 
Americanization of foreign- 
born and_ education of 
native-born illiterate per- 
MMEERS SZ. bceisvc clalern aie Sa saints not less than $25,000 
Matching the appropriation of 
the Federal government for 


Smith-Hughes vocational 
OONOMEION 6. s83iisi5c cnc ose not less than $20,000 
Scholarships in teacher train- 
ing ...............+....-mot more than $12,000 
Part II. Balance on Basis of Percentage 
Allotments 
PRMCTUNOION: 5 sas 62664 4c 54-05 not less than 73.5 
GOREN nk i vtsccscacveseses not more than 9.0 
Auxiliary agencies............not more than 5.5 
Maintenance and upkeep.......not more than 4.3 
peneral control .........6604: not more than 4.2 
Capital outlay................not more than 2.5 
WIRGG GUATIGS: 65 6 4ccsesaseuees not more than 1.0 
DSUG SEYVIOE ck esc cees no part of the total 
100.0 


aThis table obviously excludes that portion of the 
state school fund set aside as a state school-building 
account. 


bLaws of Delaware, 1925, pp. 84-86, chap. 31. 

Definition of terms. Section 3 of the act 
providing for the distribution of the state school 
fund as presented in Table II defines the terms 
instruction, operation, auxiliary agencies, main- 
tenance and upkeep, general control, capital out- 
lay, and fixed charges. For the sake of clarity 
these definitions are presented in the immedi- 
ately following paragraphs.?? 

The practice of capitalizing these terms has 
been adopted from the printed act. 

“The term Instruction shall include the fol- 
lowing expenditures: (a) The supervisional 
part of salaries of superintendents and super- 
visors and their expenses; (b) salaries of prin- 
cipals and teachers; (c) textbooks and profes- 
sional books for teachers; (d) supplies and other 
materials for instruction; (e) tuition paid to 
other boards; (f) other instructional costs, in- 
cluding summer schools. 

“The term Operation shall include all expend- 
itures for janitors and engineers, fuel, water, 
light and power, care of grounds, rent, supplies, 
and other operating expenses. 

“The term Augiliary Activities shall include 
all expenditures for transportation of pupils, 
libraries, for promotion of health and for other 
auxiliary activities. 

“The term Maintenance and Upkeep shall in- 
clude all expenditures for the upkeep of grounds, 
repair of buildings, repair and replacement of 
equipment, repair and replacement of apparatus, 
and other maintenance. 

“The term General Control shall include the 
following expenditures: (a) Salaries and ex- 
penses of members of the state board of educa- 
tion and the expenses of the business office; (b) 
salaries of superintendents and their traveling 
expenses and the administrative part of the sal- 
aries of superintendents of special districts; (c) 
compulsory attendance and school census; (d) 
school election expenses. 








20Laws of Delaware, 1925, pp. 85, 86, chap. 31, sec. 3. 
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“The term Capital Outlay shall include all 
expenditures for grounds, new buildings, and 
alterations (other than repairs), new equipment 
and apparatus. 

“The term Fixed Charges shall include all 
expenditures for insurance.” 


Apportionment of Funds 
Apportionment by state board of education. 


With the state board of education rests the re- 
sponsibility of apportioning among the schools 
of the state the funds available for the various 
classes of school expenditure under the percent- 
age distribution prescribed by the legislature. 
In order to carry out this responsibility it is 
necessary for the state board of education to 
formulate a method of procedure. By a resolu- 
tion passed September 22, 1925, the state board 
of education adopted the system, set forth in 
the following paragraphs, of apportioning the 
annual appropriation from the state school fund 
for the years ending June 30, 1926, and June 
30, 1927.2! It should be borne in mind that in 
distributing the annual state appropriation un- 
der the methods outlined in the immediately 
succeeding paragraphs, the state board of edu- 
cation is making a division of funds only as 
among the thirteen special districts and the city 
of Wilmington, and the state department which 
administers and controls the finances of all other 
schools.?* 

In apportioning state funds among the school 
corporations,*3 the state board of education 
makes a separate apportionment for the follow- 
ing divisions: (1) The city of Wilmington; 
(2) each of the other special districts; (3) the 
state board of education. The moneys appor- 
tioned to the state board (with the exception of 
the definite amount allotted to the state board 
for general control) are for expenditures for 
schools located outside the special districts and 
the city of Wilmington, the finances of which, 
it will be recalled, are administered by the board. 
It is necessary to bear this last fact continually 
in mind in order to avoid the impression that 
the moneys apportioned to the state board are 
for meeting the costs of maintaining the same. 

It has seemed best to present first a summary 
of the major steps and provisions involved in 
the method of apportionment adopted by the 
state board in its resolution passed September 
22, 1925. This preliminary summary will aid 
in an understanding of the more detailed pres- 
entation shown in Table ITI. 

Summary of Plan 

Summary of the state board's plan. The plan 
of apportionment adopted by the state board 
provides that 4.2 per cent of the total legislative 
appropriation of $2,400,000 shall be distributed 
among the divisions** for meeting costs of gen- 
eral control. From the remainder of the appro- 
priation shall be set aside (1) fixed amounts for 
five specified classes of expenditures (see Group 
B, Table III); (2) teacher quotas granted for 
every full-time elementary teacher employed in 
the state and ranging from $50 to $150 per 
teacher; (3) high-school-pupil grants of $100 
per pupil; (4) the entire fund remaining, after 
all of the above apportionments have been made, 
shall be divided into three equal parts, two parts 
(i.e., two thirds of the fund), shall be devoted 
to elementary-school-pupil grants, one third be- 
ing prorated on the basis of net enrollment and 
one third on the basis of average daily attend- 
ance, 

The state board of education has recently 
adopted a resolution providing a new plan for 

21Delaware Department of Public Instruction, Annual 
Report, 1926, pp. 54-56. All data presented in the 
remainder of the present section were taken from this 
source. Additional footnotes are therefore deemed 
unnecessary. 

22These thirteen special districts, and Wilmington 
as pointed out in an earlier paragraph, enjoy a con- 
siderable degree of independence in the administration 
of their school finances. 

23The official state reports of Delaware use the gen- 
eral term “divisions” to include the state board of 
education, the city of Wilmington and the thirteen 


special districts. 
24For explanation of term “divisions” see footnote 23. 
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apportioning for the year 1927-28 the balance 
remaining under (4). According to the new 
plan, one fourth of this balance will be appor- 
tioned on the basis of net enrollment, one fourth 
on the basis of average daily attendance, and 
the remaining one half on the basis of the num- 
ber of elementary teachers.*5 





TABLE III 
Delaware State Board of Education Plan of 
Apportioning State School Fund 
Appropriation 
Group <A. General Control. The maximum 
amount of 4.2 per cent (See Table I), $90,800.00 
is deducted and allocated as follows: 


NN I ota 3 5 ocean sis cease ehodase $62,500 
PIGGH GHCCIAL aUTIOE 6. oie sic s cee eseicwese 1,000 
PIGCH GUPSUINTENUGNG 6 is. 6. s ceeds cee eeas 250 


Of the remainder 
50 per cent on basis of total net enrollment 
including high-school enrollment. 
50 per cent on basis of average daily attendance 
including high school. 
Group B. Special allotments. The following 
amounts totaling $102,000 are deducted for specific 
purposes : 


Summer-school expenses .............--+ $ 16,000° 
Scholarships in teaching training........ 12,000° 
TOUMIOTOITIO onc csececcccsceccnen 129 0008 
Fe Re eee re ere 25,000° 
Matching Federal aid for vocational 

MEM hoa 5c 5s Oe SS 20,000° 


Group C. Teacher allotments. An amount is 
deducted which shall make it possible to allocate: 
$150 for each teacher paid a salary of $850.00 
or over. 
$100 for each teacher paid a salary of $700 to 
$849. 

$50 for each teacher paid a salary of $600 to $699. 

troup D. High school pupil allotment. An 
amount is deducted sufficient to pay $100 for each 
pupil enrolled in each high school. 

Group E. Elementary school pupil allotment. 
After deducting the four allotments included in 
Groups. A, B, C, and D, the balance is divided into 
three equal parts and apportioned among all the 
districts and schools of the state as follows: 

1. One third on the basis of the net enroll- 
ment of elementary-school pupils. 

2. One third on the basis of the average daily 
attendance of elementary-school pupils. 

3. One third on the basis of the number of 
full-time elementary-school teachers. 








Compiled on basis of resolution passed by state 
board of education, Sentember 22, 1925, see Delaware 
State Department of Public Instruction, Annual Report, 
1926, pp. 54-56. It must be borne in mind as explained 
in an earlier paragraph that the plan of apportionment 
here is that provided for the $2,400,000 appropriated 
by the legislature from the state school fund. The 
method of apportioning the state school-building ac- 
count appropriated from the state school fund will 
be described in later paragraphs. 

*Chargeable by definition of appropriation act to 
instruction. 

‘In conformity with the provisions of the appropri- 
ation act of the legislature. : ; 

dChargeable by terms of appropriation act to auxiliary 
agencies. 








A eareful study of the immediately preceding 
paragraphs and Table III shows that the net 
result of the major provisions thus far sum- 
marized will be merely to allocate to the city 
of Wilmington, the thirteen special districts, 
and to the state board of education for the sup- 
port of schools in all remaining districts a cer- 
tain sum. The plan thus far outlined gives no 
answer to the question how the total sum allo- 
eated to the various divisions (footnote 20) 
shall be expended. For example, a division will 
receive grants from the state fund on each of 
the following bases: general control, transporta- 
tion, elementary-pupil grants, high-school-pupil 
grants, teacher grants, etc. How shall the total 
amount thus received by a special district or 
by the state board of education for all the other 
districts be expended? For the sake of answer- 
ing this question, the board has embodied in its 
plan the following provisions: “Each division 
(i.e., the city of Wilmington, each special school 
district and the state board acting for all other 
school districts) shall be limited in the expendi- 
ture of state funds to the amount allocated 
thereto, for general control and for transporta- 
tion, but in the expenditure of the remainder 
of the sum allocated, the following limitations 
shall be observed: 


‘Statement furnished to the Author, May 23, 1928, 


by State Superintendent of Public Instruction, H. V. 
Holloway. 
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For Instruction not leas thAN.. 2... ...6..06ec0ceees 
For Operation not more than.................+54. 
For Maintenance not more than................... 
For Auxiliary Agencies not more than............ 
For Fixed Charges not more than................ 


For Capital Outlay not more than...... nuskenes 
For Debt Service not part of the total............ 


Building Funds 

Apportionment of state school-building ac- 
count. As indicated in an earlier paragraph, 
moneys credited to the state school-building 
account are to be devoted to school-building 
improvements. The present plan of apportion- 
ment provides that the city of Wilmington shall 
receive two fifths of the moneys credited to this 
account, while the remaining three fifths shall 
be administered by the state board of education 
and shall be devoted to (1) the cost of admin- 
istering this account, and (2) expenditures for 
school-building improvements in districts in the 
state outside the city of Wilmington. The state 
board is required to prepare a tentative school- 
building program and submit the same to the 
board of school trustees or to the board of edu- 
cation of each school district included in the 
program. 

Compulsory district building tax. In order to 
share in the state school-building account, a dis- 
trict must contribute a sum equal to 2 per cent 
of the assessed valuation of the real and per- 
sonal property in such district, as shown by the 
county assessment in force during the year 1919, 
provided that a district may deduct from this 
sum the aggregate of school-building improve- 
ment bonds issued by the district since 1900, 
without regard to whether any or all of said 
bonds have been paid. 

Criticism of present plan. Delaware has 
much to offer in the way of suggestion and 
example to the other states of the Union from 
the standpoint of recognizing that the final re- 
sponsibility for equalizing educational oppor- 
tunities should be placed upon the state. The 
advances made by the school system of Delaware 
under the present plan of state administration 
and support are deserving of the highest praise 
as well as the thoughtful study of all students 
of public-school finance. That there are, how- 
ever, many difficulties in the present system of 
providing and apportioning state revenues can 
hardly fail to be recognized by any well-in- 
formed reader. The Delaware system provides 
no means for insuring adequate funds for the 
support of schools.** Indeed, it leaves with the 
legislature the power to determine whether the 
moneys necessary to meet the expenditures set 
forth in the budget of the state board of educa- 
tion shall be provided. As already noted, it has 

26It should be borne in mind that as noted in an 
introductory paragraph any district may upon majority 
vote levy local school taxes to supplement its state- 


fund apportionment. This policy does not however 
guarantee adequate funds. 
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.... 81.3 per cent of the total amount allocated 
.... 9.95 per cent of the total amount allocated 
.... 4.75 per cent of the total amount allocated 
.... 0.14 per cent of the total amount allocated 
.... 1.1 per cent of the total amount allocated 


2.76 per cent of the total amount allocated 


seer 


....100.00 per cent 


been the practice of the legislature to refuse to 
appropriate the moneys called for by the budget 
despite the fact that accumulations credited to 
the state school fund were sufficient to do this. 
The scope of the present account does not per- 
mit any comprehensive criticism of the Dela- 
ware system. It has seemed worth while, how- 
ever, to call attention to the situation just de- 
scribed. The state superintendent of public 
instruction in his latest report calls attention 
to the unsatisfactoriness of the present situation 
and policies in the following words: 


“The fact that the sources set up for the sup- 
port of schools provided a balance of $552,175.22 
after the payment of the state appropriations 
at the close of business June 30, 1925, and that 
there was a total balance of $1,382,841.11 at 
the close of business June 30, 1926, indicates 
that the legislature has been quite conservative 
in its appropriations for the support of schools. 
It should be noted here, however, that this con- 
servatism has been the cause of many embar- 
rassments, with particular reference to the sup- 
plying of adequate textbooks and materials of 
instruction, and the making of necessary repairs, 
particularly in cases of emergencies. It has 
also made impossible the securing of the highest 
type of teachers for the schools of the state, 
because of our comparatively low salary 
schedule.’’** 


In the same report the superintendent recom- 
mends “that the legislature make its appropria- 
tion for schools in accordance with the budget 
estimate submitted by the department to the 
governor.”*8 It will be seen that the result of 
putting this recommendation into effect would 
be to give the state board of education the same 
type of fiscal independence as that which is to- 
day enjoyed by many city boards of education. 
Carrying out such a recommendation would 
undoubtedly leave the state public-school-build- 
ing account without adequate funds. It was 
undoubtedly because the superintendent fore- 
saw this possible situation that he recommended 
further that the legislature make provision for 
an adequate school-building program, limiting 
the amount therefor by a conservative estimate 
of the balance of funds that may be eollected 
from the sources set up for the support of 
schools after first making adequate provision 
for the current expenses of the same. 


27Delaware Department of Public Instruction, Annual 
Report, 1926, p. 43. 

*8Delaware Department of Public Instruction, Annual 
Report, 1926, p. 51. 


Payment of Teachers During Illness 


The payment of teachers’ salaries during 
periods of illness has by no means been brought 
down to commonly accepted rules or practices. 
Therefore, ‘boards of education desirous of 
adopting some equitable method in dealing with 
teachers who are absent from their duties be- 
cause of illness, find no particular uniformity 
of procedure. 

Superintendent W. L. Shuman of the May- 
ville Heights, Ohio, schools who heads a village 
school district, recently gathered information 
sufficient to induce the board of education to 
adopt a definite policy on the subject. He sent 
out a questionary to some 40 communities, 
which elicited some interesting replies: 

Are your teachers paid for time lost due to 
sickness? In answer to this question 35 an- 
swered yes and 5 no. 


Is there a fixed limit to the number of days 
for which payment is granted? Here 29 an- 
swered yes, and 8 no. One board grants 2 days; 
2 grant 3 days; 9 grant 5 days; 2 grant 9 days, 
and 16 grant 10 days. 

How and by whom is eligibility to pay dur- 
ing sickness determined? The answers here 
were to the effect that 8 boards allow 10 
days without question; in 3 a doctor’s certifi- 
cate determines the allowance; in 22 instances 
the superintendent, and 1 the board of educa- 
tion decides. 

Who pays the substitute if one is employed ? 
The responses to this question note that in 36 
communities the school board pays and in 5 the 
teacher pays. The rate paid to substitutes is 
as follows: Grade teachers, 3 pay $4 a day; 

(Concluded on Page 135) 
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Small-Town Essays 
Fred J. Ward 


ON WILLIE JONES’ KITCHEN 

My excellent teacher has left me. She has 
gone to work in Willie Jones’ kitchen. It is 
not a temporary contract. It is permanent. Ten 
years would not satisfy Willie Jones. Nor 
would twenty years. He wants that girl for- 
ever. 

I urged her not to go. For Willie Jones is 
poor. For all that she can tell he will always 
be poor. I told her that there would be children 
to mind, household drudgery to perform. 

“You will slave away your life,” I said, “in 
Willie Jones’ kitchen.” 

She was indeed a talented woman. I de- 
scribed to her the way to a career, to future 
eminence. I promised fame and glory if she 
would stay with me. 

She smiled at me through the corner of her 
eye. She laid her hand on mine. 

“To mind those children you tell about,” she 
said. “To hum and sing in Willie Jones’ 
kitchen. What more could woman ask? Good- 
by.” 

And you great administrators who have col- 
leges and normal schools under your direction; 
you wiseacres that know all that there is to 
know, take heed to this: You will always pay 
your tribute to Willie Jones’ kitchen. 


ON LITTLE SHRIMPS 

The greatest authority I ever knew on history 
was a little shrimp. Outside the classroom he 
was as a child. He couldn’t drive a golf ball 
more than a hundred yards. He didn’t know 
how to cast for trout. If he punctured a tire 
on the highway he sat down and waited for 
somebody to come along. His students used to 
laugh at him, outside the classroom. 

Only when he began to lecture on his chosen 
field did he acquire something of dignity and 
poise. Then you got the impression of a man 
who had completely mastered his subject. You 
knew that he had read and organized the mate- 
rials until nobody knew it better than he. When 
you heard him talk on history you forgot his 
size, his falsetto voice, and the way he shook 
his head to emphasize an important point. His 
courses were an intellectual treat. His books 
are always being quoted. 

Somehow I got his story. He went to college 
and got a degree. He then applied for a position 
in a certain high school. But when the superin- 
tendent of that school interviewed one or two 
candidates he selected Harvey Carter, the foot- 
ball star, because he figured that Harvey would 
impress his manly character upon the boys of 
the high school. The same incident repeated 
itself after other applications had been submit- 
ted to other applicants. Other Harvey Carters 
were at hand to take the positions. 

Our hero stayed at the university since there 
was nothing else for him to do. He attained 
higher degrees, studied history more exhaust- 
ively. He got to helping the college professors 
with their examination papers. Gradually he 
impressed them with his knowledge. Eventually 
he won a place on the college staff, finally be- 
came a professor and later dean of the depart- 
ment. 

A good many famous men have become so be- 
cause of some physical handicap which has 
shunted them off of the competition of per- 
sonality into the competition of intellect. 

In the present instance, if our historian had 
been born to possess a degree of physical mag- 
netism, he would have become, in all likelihood, 
the superficial type of good-fellow teacher we 
sometimes meet. As it was, he was forced to 
become a mental giant |ecause there was noth- 
ing else for him to be. 

And yet I don’t envy him. He is such a little 
shrimp. 


ON COMPETITION 

Superintendent Livinggood got into a jam. 
There was nothing remarkable about his partic- 
ular incident, except that this jam was a bit 
worse than the rest. Men in his profession given 
to close observation declared that it would make 
him lose his job before he was done with it. 

I wrote to Mr. Livinggood about it. He an- 
swered my questions with his usual candor. His 
district had run behind financially. There were 
some $110,000 outstanding warrants against the 
district and the school board had bonded to the 
limit. 

Livinggood had called in three experts to sur- 
vey the situation. These men had advised re- 
trenchment. Mr. Livinggood came to his trus- 
tees with a definite program. It was adopted. 

The program called for the abandonment of 
one teaching unit. It called for fewer depart- 
ments in the high school; a smaller teaching 
staff. This was in April, a year ago. Last fall 
Mr. Livinggood explained the situation fully to 
a group of administrators at a state convention 
who were gathered about the gas log in the 
hotel lobby. 

People in the town did not take to the re- 
trenchment which Mr. Livinggood proposed. 
The fact is, the only time when most of us 
favor thrift is when it applies to somebody else. 
Patrons of the school unit that was abandoned 
protested vigorously. Members of the high- 
school staff, who had been dropped, had their 
friends who hated to see them go. The high- 
school principal, whose office was to be consoli- 
dated with the superintendency, stayed in the 
town after he was taken off the payroll. He kept 
agitating the situation. 

The thing turned out just as the outside ob- 
servers had foretold. There was a trustee elec- 
tion in that town last spring. A week later it 
was known that there would be a new superin- 
tendent. 

The news did not come to me from Living- 
good. I learned of the situation from two other 
superintendents who had applied for his job. 
They wanted my cooperation in getting the 
place, for it was known that I was a friend of 
one of the trustees. 


ON THRIFT 
One time a hard-headed business man spoke 


to the parent-teacher association. His subject 
was thrift. Later, thrift clubs were organized 
in that town. Savings accounts were started in 
the schools. The children put their nickels in 
the bank. 

This hard-headed business man is a splendid 
fellow. All of the children in the town like 
him because he runs one of the most attractive 
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ice-cream parlors and candy shops in the town. 
He devotes hours keeping up a window display 
cleverly designed to catch the juvenile eye. 

He spends hundreds of dollars in lighting 
that show window. He has expensive showcases 
to exhibit his wares. He once told me that he 
was spending 5 per cent of his gross sales in 
advertising. He favors classes in commercial 
advertising and in salesmanship for the high- 
school curriculum, 

There may be some phases of economy which 
I cannot fathom. Maybe these fellows who 
preach thrift while organizing every force to 
make people spend, are setting up a sound doc- 
trine. 

Yet to the lay mind they appear as inconsist- 
ent as the hack driver Mr. Quillan told about. 
This driver never used tobacco in any form. 
He said it was a bad habit. He chewed snuff. 


ON THE WILD WEST 
Mr. Barklay took over a hard school and the 
trouble disappeared. The school he took over 


had the name of being a wild one. But he says 


it wasn’t. The children had heard that they 
were a wild outfit so long that the thing had 
become a state of mind. They were like other 
children. They just thought that they were 
wild. 

Discounting the fact that nothing looks hard 
to Barklay, there still may be something in 
what he says. It makes me think of the old 
ideas I had about the “Wild West,” before I 
came out here. 

A number of years ago some boys from my 
neighborhood went to the Miles City round-up. 
One of them entered the bucking contest and 
took first prize. Our boys were enthusiastic 
rooters. Whenever our rider stayed on a bad 
one the fellows would shout “Powder River,” 
because that is where they came from. 

Somehow this yell caught the faney of the 
crowd. It was carried home and was adopted 
all over the state as the expression which best 
gave voice to the spirit of Montana. Montana 
soldiers carried the yell with them into the 
army, where it became a slogan of the American 
Expeditionary Force. I have been told that the 
Germans heard all about it. 

This fixed Powder River as the place where 
things are still woolly and wild. But let me 
tell you a secret. Powder River is no wilder 
than the Musselshell, or the Tongue, or the 
Arkansas. It is no wilder than the school that 
Barklay took over. Just a state of mind, as it 
were, a pretty fiction. 

I know what I say. I lived in that neighbor- 
hood six years. I drove by ear from Ismay to 
Knowlton and from Knowlton to Mizpah when 
I left that country last spring. And the wildest 
thing I saw was two little fuzzy calves sucking 
each other’s ears on the banks of Powder River. 
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The Director of Research in High-School Administration 


Frank L. Eversull, Principal of the High School, East St. Louis, Ill. 


The board of education and the superintend- 
ent of schools of East St. Louis, Illinois, have 
projected a revision of the senior-high-school 
program for the year 1928-29. The administra- 
tion of the school passes to a new principal. 
The year is to be devoted to a thoroughgoing 
study of the high school. In order to make this 
work scientific it was recommended that the 
hoard of education appoint a director of research 
for the senior and junior high schools for the 
ensuing year. The board of education acted 
favorably upon the request and the director is 
on the field. The position was created to meet 
the request of the board of education to revise 
secondary education in the city and to set up a 
scientific program for the year. It is the pur- 
pose of this paper to outline the program which 
has been conceived and to set up the qualifica- 
tions for the director. 

I. The Program for the Director of Research in 
the Administration of the High School 

The science of education is based principally 
upon objective evidence. As the data which 
govern school practices become objective, rules 
and principles are evolved for administration, 
organization, and supervision. Hearsay, mere 
opinion, and prevailing practices cannot be 
justified except as the science of education 
shows that they are right, So in order to jus- 
tify the present program or to revise it, the 
many phases of secondary education must be 
subjected to the scrutiny of a scientific investi- 
gator. He must be trained in statistical, ex- 
perimental, and historical research. These tech- 
nics must be used in obtaining and interpreting 
data. As these data are accumulated and scien- 
tifie interpretations are made, the whole prob- 
lem of high-school administration, organization, 
and supervision ean be placed upon a scientific 
basis. This is the program which is outlined 
for the director of research in the East St. Louis 
High Sehool. 

The work is planned to investigate those 
phases of secondary education which touch the 
community, the board of education, the superin- 
tendent of schools, the teachers, and the pupils. 
Specific problems have been set up for the direc- 
tor of research by the principal of the school. 
These have grown out of an objective survey 
of the high-school situation as it now exists. 
The director will be relieved from all other 
duties to spend his entire time upon the study 
of the suggested questions. He will budget his 
time so that he can work on a problem or a set 
of problems for a given period of time and 
write a conerete report and recommendations. 
These evidences and recommendations will be 
used as the basis for all reports and recom- 
mendations to the superintendent of schools 
and the board of education. 


The Director of Research and the Community 
In the East St. Louis High School there is 


no parent-teacher organization. Whether there 
is a need for one or not is not known, but it 
is certain that the whole problem of parent- 
teacher relationship needs to be scientifically 
studied and recommendations made as to the 
advisability of such an organization. If such 
a’ group is organized, the meeting dates, the 
year’s program, the problem of administration, 
the aims and objectives need to be set up. The 
vrowing literature upon parent-teacher organi- 
zations needs to be canvassed and the prevail- 
ing practices of neighboring communities need 
to be studied, If such an organization is essen- 
tial to the modern cosmopolitan high school, it 
is certain that one should be organized in the 
East St. Louis High School. The method of 
organization, the steps to be taken, the program 
of publicity, and the work for the year shall be 
made topies for investigation, the results of 


which shall be turned over to the principal for 
his action. 

The high school can meet the educational 
needs of adults in the community in a number 
of definite ways. In many communities the high 
school sponsors a lyceum course. An oppor- 
tunity is given for the public to visit the school 
through the medium of open-house programs, 
exhibitions, and visiting days or nights. Many 
organizations in the school can give pleasant 
and profitable entertainments, free, as well as 
pay entertainments. The commencement pro- 
gram is a part of community relation. These 
problems need careful study to determine the 
number that should be given, the nature and the 
extent of the programs furnished, the financial 
ability of the community to support these pro- 
grams, the publicity program and the arrange- 
ment of dates, the justification of extra cost in 
lighting, heating, and janitor force, and the 
added burden to teachers and pupils. These 
community problems confront every high-school 
administrator and should be solved on the basis 
of community needs and ideals rather than upon 
the basis of mere past experience or community 
tradition. 

Another phase of community relationship has 
to do with the question of transportation of 
pupils to and from school, safety problems, the 
factors involved in the dismissal of pupils for 
noon, community restaurants and lunchrooms, 
the behavior of pupils on the streets, and the 
responsibility of the school to the neighborhood. 
These need to be subjected to the unbiased 
scrutiny of a trained observer and the rules and 
regulations for the conduct of the school should 
be formulated on these evidences. 

Another problem which comes up for careful 
investigation is the problem of athletics. In 
our small towns the high-school game is the 
essential function of the week, but in our larger 
towns it is only another essential function of 
the week. The relation of patrons of the com- 
munity and high-school athletics should be given 
careful study to see if the program is at all 
functional and to determine its extent. 

Many of the high-school publications are en- 
tirely, or in part, supported by the benefits of 
kindly disposed parents who include the item 
of advertising in their budget. Very few studies 
have been made of the questions involving ad- 
vertisers in high-school publications. These 
studies should be made to determine if such 
advertising can be justified and to ascertain best 
the methods to be used by high-school pupils 
in soliciting advertising material. Because a 
man has a child in the school is no reason why 
his business should be bled for advertising in 
the school paper or school annual. On the other 
hand, if school advertising is justifiable for 
sound business purposes, efforts should be made 
to point out this justification. 

a ee ee ee ee ee ee eee ee ee ee ee ee” 

Editor’s Note: The director of research in city- 
school systems is a recent addition to the admin- 
istrative staff of the schools. That he fills an 
important position is evidenced by the fact that 
practically every large city has found it necessary 
to employ a man of extraordinary preparation 
and of exceptional personal qualifications to fill 
the position. 

The position of director of research in a large 
high school is an entirely new departure and 
should be watched with much interest. The posi- 
tion has been created by the East St. Louis board 
of education at the request of Mr. Frank L. 
Eversull, principal of the East St. Louis High 
School. The first incumbent of it is Mr. S. L. 
Osborn, who has been principal of the Wood 
River-East Alton Community High School at 
Wood River, Ill. Mr. Osborn holds a master’s 
degree from the University of Illinois and has 


given considerable time in recent years to the 
problems of research in the high school. 
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The research man should also look into the 
matter of school parties, school excursions, the 
community use of the building, the community 
use of the auditorium, costs of the use of the 
building or of the auditorium or of both, and 
all other problems of major or minor importance 
where the community is directly represented by 
financial gift, by personal presence, or personal 
interest in the affairs of the school. 


II. The Director of Research in Relation to the 
Superintendent of Schools and the Board 
of Education 


One of the chief concerns of superintendents 
and boards of education is the whole matter of 
school costs. The director of research shall pro- 
vide scientific evidence of many items of cost 
in the administration of the school. One of the 
first problems which confronts the principal is 
the whole problem of heat, light, and janitor 
service. Many items in these have accumulated 
from time to time, and some have long outlived 
their usefulness but are still continuing be- 
cause no objective evidence is presented to show 
their failure to function. The director of re- 
search shall study the problem of lighting and 
heating with the view of getting maximum 
efficiency at minimum cost. The number of 
janitors in the building should be based upon 
the scientifically determined needs of the physi- 
cal property as well as the physical ability of 
the caretakers. It shall be the duty of the 
director to study the janitor service in neigh- 
boring cities, to make a service program for the 
staff, and to measure and lay out a program 
for the cleaning and caring for the building. 
His studies shall be used as a basis for the 
hiring of custodians, directing their work, and 
providing them with work sheets. 

The problem of costs further involves the con- 
dition of the building and the scientific study 
of repairs and replacement compatible with 
building maintenance. He shall set up stand- 
ards for condemning equipment now in use and 
shall justify these standards by scientific pro- 
cedure. This will leave little in the way of re- 
placement and repairs to guesswork and is cal- 
culated to set up an economic program of build- 
ing maintenance, 

He shall study the various textbooks in use 
in the school so as to standardize the supplies 
needed in the various departments. These sup- 
plies shall be ordered upon prescribed forms in 
a carefully routinized way. All orders for sup- 
plies shall originate from the office of the prin- 
cipal and shall follow the standardized list of 
supplies which the director of research shall 
furnish. This list shall include all items of 
permanent equipment as well as educational and 
maintenance supplies. 

He shall investigate the problem of night- 
school and summer-school advantages for sec- 
ondary students with a view of furnishing to 
the superintendent of schools the actual needs 
of the community, the cost, and suggested pro- 
grams for financing these. 

Other items of cost concerning the work of 
the teacher and the pupils will be taken up later. 
III. The Teachers and Teaching Problems 

The research director shall study the problem 
of the teaching load of the school with a view 
of keeping it at its maximum efficiency. This 
shall inelude the number of classes that a 
teacher handles, together with a program of 
extracurricular activities, and the added bur- 
dens of taking care of problems growing out of 
the department in which the teaching is done. 

He shall study the whole problem of equip- 
ment and supplies to see that these are kept in 
condition to give maximum efficiency at mini- 
mum cost. Oversupply is more pernicious than 
undersupply when looked at in the light of 
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economic consequences. His program should 
include the opportunity to study the question 
of the equipment and supplies. 

A number of studies have pointed out the 
excessive cost of reteaching. It costs approxi- 
mately $20 a semester to teach a pupil in a 
given subject. If student failures run up into 
the hundreds the cost to reteach becomes ex- 
cessive. So the whole problem of failures de- 
serves a very careful study with a view of re- 
ducing the number and preventing the waste 
of money now spent on reteaching. 

Teachers’ reports shall be standardized, and 
forms devised to expedite the many details of 
high-school procedure. The forms should be 
planned to promote efficiency rather than to in- 
crease bookkeeping on the part of the teachers 
and office staff. These reports should be made 
so that they can be easily checked and so that 
they can accomplish the purpose for which they 
were made with the minimum cost of time. The 
director of research shall make a careful study 
of the forms needed and shall submit these for 
printing. In this study, the forms of other cities 
shall be collected and, where scientific evidence 
is lacking, best practices shall indicate the pro- 
cedure to be used. 

He shall find out the cost of instruction by 
subjects and in that way attempt to remedy 
any situation which indicates the excessive 
cost per pupil per subject. This can be done 
only by making a careful study and requires 
the attention of one trained in the technic of 
research. 

He shall list the professional books and arti- 
cles relating to the various teaching positions 
and send to the teaching staff periodically, 
mimeographed lists of these. He shall cooperate 
with the school librarian and the public library 
to see that the most desirable of thesé books are 
purchased for their shelves. He shall devise 
plans for securing textbooks to be used in the 
high school. This program is to be followed 
where it is necessary to change books to meet 
the changed educational situation. Any change 
in textbooks should be made solely upon the 
basis of a scientific program and this program 
shall be worked out to its minutest detail by the 
director of research.- 

It is understood that this whole program is 
devised for two primary purposes. First, the 
director of research is to make studies caleu- 
lated to keep the teachers alert to their whole 
instructional and professional programs. Sec- 
ond, his reports are to be used by the principal 
as a basis of sound and scientific organization 
and administration. It is understood that his 
functions are inspectorial. The formulation of 
policies belongs to the principal and the super- 
intendent. But these policies must be based 
upon scientific evidence if they are to be sound. 
The director of research will present the evi- 
dence. 


IV. The Director of Research and the Pupil 
One of the first things that is needed in the 


local situation is a scientific testing program. 
At present, no standardized tests are given in 
the senior high school. This testing program 
shall include a complete program for the ad- 
ministration of mental tests and achievement 
tests. In the cases of individual pupils, aptitude 
tests of many kinds need to be given as well 
as temperament tests, health tests, physical 
tests, social tests, civic tests, and the like. The 
director of research shall outline this testing 
program and submit it to the principal who will 
organize the staff to carry it through. A list 
of tests shall be selected to meet the local needs 
and the list shall be kept up to date. The direc- 
tor shal! provide discussions relative to the ad- 
ministration of tests, interpreting results and 
recording scores, 

A second phase of pupil activity which he 
shall study is the whole guidance program. The 
director of research shall outline a program, 
devise the forms needed to carry it out, and 
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suggest the machinery needed. The program 
shall include a diagnostic platform as well as 
a prognostic one, and shall be made practical 
from start to finish. 

The local situation demands that the cafeteria 
receive attention. The investigation shall in- 
clude the problems of menus, service, student 
service, cost of service, purchasing of supplies, 
payment of bills, and the like. The library also 
presents opportunities for study. 

Careful investigation into the large problem 
of the curricular and extracurricular program 
shall be made. If it is true that secondary edu- 
cation is to concern itself, in part at least, with 
the larger practices of guidance, exploration, 
and vocational training, then these need to be 
considered in connection with the large oppor- 
tunity for a dynamic curricular and a func- 
tional extracurricular program. This should be 
further augmented by the study of the voca- 
tional, the cultural, and the prevocational needs 
of the community. The director of research 
needs to go into the whole problem of vocational 
guidance and to present objective evidences for 
the reconstruction of subjects offered in the 
high-school curriculum. 

He needs to study the whole problem of school 
publications to see that they meet the needs of 
the school, the community, and the teachers 
withovt becoming a burden to anyone. He 
needs to study methods of financing, the whole 
problem of printing, and the question of stu- 
dent time involved on the part of individuals 
who are carrying on the work. This takes us 
to the next step which involves the finance of 
school organizations. It is the business of the 
school to set up machinery which will prevent 
loose management, and this can be done best 
by studying the finances of the many school 
organizations. The director shall investigate 
these problems and recommend procedures. 

Last of all, he shall devise methods of study- 
ing the individual pupil. After all, it is the in- 
dividual pupil who comes to school to be edu- 
cated. There are fundamental causes for mal- 
adjustment, which, if properly diagnosed, could 
be treated and the individual restored to his 
rightful place. The director of research shall 
suggest this whole problem of diagnostic and 
remedial procedures in the handling of pupils 
who fail, pupils who misbehave, or pupils who 
present social, economic, intellectual, or moral 
problems. This machinery shall have in view 
but one thing, and that is the restoration of the 
individual pupil. Here, again, he shall be 
guided by the scientific procedures which have 
been established, and he shall present the evi- 
dences and the methods to the principal for 
adoption. 

These suggestions were made as the program 
was projected for the year. This has been a 
statement of orientation. The place is a new 
cne in high-school administration and it is nec- 
essary to prepare plans and specifications for 
the job. How they work out and how the direc- 
tor will function in the program of reorganiza- 
tion can be told a year hence. 


Qualifications of the Director of Research 

The qualifications which are set up for such 
a position arise out of complete analysis of the 
worker to secure the adequate performance of 
the duties. The activities of the director of 
research are found to be four. 
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THE SCHOOL BUSINESS MANAGER 


Every large business deleg=tes some of its most 
meticulous workers, its keenest minds to research. 
The instructional side of the public schools has 
made an effort at research. Often the men who 
delve laboriously into statistics and carry on vast, 
nation-wide projects for new facts on education, 
do so without sufficient funds and without re- 
muneration. No big business*would tolerate such 
a situation. The public schools will do well to 
follow the lead of business and of the adventure- 
some educational researchers—H. L. Mills, Busi- 
ness Manager, School Board, Houston, Texas. - 
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1. It is essential that he be technically 
trained in the three general types of research— 
historical, statistical, and experimental. This 
demands that he be trained in the science of 
research by having taken specific courses in 
these fields of scientific education. 

2. Many problems are problems of adminis- 
tration and supervision, so it is necessary that 
the director be a man who has had experience 
in the direction and supervision of a high school. 


€ 


3. Since these researches are to be made 
in report form, it is necessary that he be trained 
in the writing of a thesis or scientific report, so 
it was advisable that a man be appointed who 
has advanced as far as the master’s degree. 

4. Because of his contact with the com- 
munity, the board of education, the superintend- 
ent, and the teachers, it is necessary that he be 
a man of good personal appearance and _per- 
sonality. This can only be determined by a 
personal interview and by the opinion of those 
with whom he has worked. 


EXPEDIENCY OF SCHOOL-BOND ISSUES 

The question of the expediency of bond issues 
as against the pay-as-you-go plan of financing 
new school structures has many angles which 
continue to receive consideration. President E. 
Shorrock of the Seattle, Wash., board of edu- 
cation, in the light of an editorial on the sub- 
ject, which recently appeared in the ScHoou 
Boarp JourRNAL, expressed himself as follows: 

“1. In paying for school buildings immedi- 
ately, taxpayers are, of course, providing facili- 
ties which will be used by successive taxpayers 
without cost, for a long period. 

“2. In so doing they would, of course, de- 
prive themselves of funds which would other- 
wise remain in their possession for personal pur- 
poses; and seeing that a community can borrow 
much more advantageously than an individual, 
the taxpayer is, in fact, obtaining a current 
loan at a very low rate. In other words, the 
contention that the payment of interest in such 
cases is a distinct loss, is not correct. It is pay- 
ment at a very low rate, for use of funds which 
remain in the possession of the taxpayer. It is 
true that in some cases the total amount of 
interest paid may be equal to the principal, or 
even greater than the principal, but the fact 
remains that the outstanding funds are in the 
possession of the community as a whole and at 
a rate of interest much less than that which 
any individual taxpayer would have to pay for 
financial accommodation. Another way of re- 
garding such interest, plus the amount of the 
annual bond retirement, is to regard the total 
as rent, which certainly the existing taxpayer 
should be ready to pay, but beyond which he 
should not pay. 


“3. A policy of paying for buildings imme- 
diately upon their construction would often 
mean, because of the financial condition of a 
district, the postponement of buildings badly 
needed or curtailment of other facilities, with 
consequent injury to the children of the dis- 
trict.” 


President Shorrock adds the following ob- 
servation: 


“To my mind there is no doubt that, taking 
everything into account, payment for school 
buildings by bonds repayable by annual install- 
ments within the life of the building or build- 
ings provided thereby, is the correct method. 
Take the case of this district: For a long 
period of years we have proceeded on this plan, 
at the same time retiring bonds which were 
previously issued on a fixed maturity basis. The 
amount of bonds retired up to the present time 
is equal to the original cost of about three 
fourths of our buildings, virtually all of which 
are still in use; and the value of the district’s 
property as a whole, after deducting current 
liabilities, is about double the amount of the 
bonds still outstanding.” 
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The Other End of the Log 


It is one thing to write about teaching and 
quite another thing to teach. Not every good 
teacher can tell you in print how to teach effec- 
tively; there are plenty of poor teachers who 
can tell you exactly how to do it, and the most 
unfortunate thing about them is that they never 
seem to realize huw widely they have missed 
their vocation. Perhaps I am of that class. 
When I review the forty years that I have 
spent in and about the classroom and recall 
how near to the edge I often traveled as a 
student, how joyous my own students seem to 
be at the sound of the recall bell; when I re- 
member these things I feel very sure I am of 
that class. And that is my main excuse for 
daring to treat this subject, which so many of 
the mighty have definitely touched before. One 
who realizes his limitations in the practice of 
an art may be better qualified to point out 
the demands of that art than is the perfect 
practitioner. 

If you have a pleasing personality, a magnetic 
something in your make-up that draws other 
people toward you; if you are the sort of person 
whom other people, especially the young, like 
to listen to, like to have about and to follow, 
then it seems to me-that you possess the prime 
essential for good teaching, more valuable than 
advanced degrees, 1» Phi Beta Kappa key, pub- 
lished treatises over your signature, or a 
diploma, summa cum laude, for pedagogical 
study. These are mere externals; they have 
their use in the world, but they can never 
transform any colorless weakling into a dynamic 
force, not in a million years. Possessing these, 
vou may, of course, have some measure of suc- 
cess at teaching; you may even become head of 
a department, who does little or no actual teach- 
ing these days, or even a college president, who 
seldom has direct contact with the student body; 
but you will never make a good teacher un'ess 
vou possess considerable more than the externals. 
You may make a living wage out of your class- 
room labors, but you will not cause many men 
and women in afterlife to rise up and bless 
the time they had you in English, Latin, or 
mathematies. 

But given a strong magnetic personality you 
will probably not waste your time in teaching; 
you will go into business or law or polities, 
where the possible returns for that sort of gift 
are so much greater. You will, unless you just 
naturally prefer teaching to any other calling, 
and the thought that you are helping youth to 
tind the way unto salvation can compensate you 
for your somewhat meager financial return. 


Love of Teaching 

And that is another necessity for one who 
would be a teacher—love of the work. Of course, 
one will say that nobody ought to take up any 
labor or profession that he does not like; which 
is true enough, yet the world is thronged with 
people who, through the exigencies of fate or 
the lack of ordinary push, spend their lives 
working at tasks for which they have no yearn- 
ing. They are the misfits, the round pegs trying 
to fill square holes, and when they get into the 
teaching profession it is most unfortunate. 

It is unfortunate for them; it is worse for 
those boys and girls who must spend any part 
of their inspirational days under the instruction 
of men and women whose hearts are not in 
their work. Too many boys and girls pass 
through college, without ever having their 
slumbering ambitions and powers stirred to 
activity beeause their instructors regard teach- 
lig as a job, not an opportunity. Alas! where 
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the instructor must drive himself to his task 
and drops it as soon as he can, you cannot ex- 
pect to find his elassroom charged with inspira- 
tion; you cannot expect to find boys and girls 
leaving that room fired with zeal for further 
acquisition and accomplishment. The fact that 
some students leave school and college, either 
voluntarily or otherwise, before their course is 
completed is no necessary proof of stupidity 
or of laziness. Sometimes it means that they 
were very unfortunate in their instructors. 


While I was attached to the English depart- 
ment of an eastern college a few years ago, one 
of my associates well illustrated what I mean. 
He was well-read, possessed a pleasant person- 
ality, and seemed well qualified for the work 
except in a single particular—he had no zeal 
for it. He was scholarly, he was interested in 
feeding his own mind, but he had no particular 
interest in feeding the student mind. That to 
him was a chore. To him the profession of 
teaching was an opportunity to live in a cultural 
atmosphere, and to utilize what time he could 
out of the classroom for personal pleasure and 
profit. He taught with one eye on the clock 
and his mind on the next holiday. The sound 
of the dismissal bell at the end of recitation 
was as welcome to him as to any of his students. 
I have never known another instructor less alive 
to his opportunities for service, or one wh» 
kept so accurate an account of the hours before 
the next vacation. He left college after a year 
or two, and at last accounts was chasing holi- 
days in some mid-western university where the 
sine qua non for teaching is the Ph.D. 


Human Sympathy a Requirement 
I doubt very much if a man like this is 
likely, even by accident, to arouse the slumber- 
ing possibilities in any student. The time of 
students spent under such a teacher is just time 
wasted. 


If, furthermore, one would be an effective 
teacher, one should be blessed with at least an 
average amount of human sympathy and under- 
standing. In the lower grades this means that 
the teacher must be alive to the countless other 
more or less divergent interests of his or her 
charges, and must sometimes regard them for 
the time being as of supreme importance. In 
the upper grades and in college it means the 
ability to recognize the value of another’s point 
of view. In all grades, to put it a little differ- 
ently, it means the power to recognize the ex- 
istence of other interests in the world than 
those of the immediate present, and to realize 
that there are other matters of as great import- 
ance to the individual as the matter in hand, 
sometimes of far greater importance. The 
ability properly to evaluate the ideas and the 
interests of others and to recognize the limita- 
tions of one’s own subject amid the wealth of 
material in the school or college curriculum— 
this is a rare ability among teachers. 
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THE SAD FATE OF WILLIE KNOTT 
“Tell me your name,” the teacher crooned. 
“Will Knott,” the laddie said. 
A titter buzzed around the room, 
The teacher’s face grew red. 
“Tell me your name,” this time quite stern. 
“Will Knott,” the poor boy blushed. 
The look in that mad teacher’s eye 
A mountain would have crushed. 
“Tell me your name,” the teacher roared. 
“Will Knott,” the boy replied. 
A martyr’s smile lit up his face 
As bv his seat he died. 
—Guy E. MceMinimy. 
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It is a very excellent test of one’s broadmind- 
edness and humanity to find oneself in error be- 
fore an eager class of boys or girls. There never 
was such a class that did not rejoice, at least 
in secret, to catch the teacher in error, and 
every instructor knows that it will not do to 
make too many mistakes in the open, or he 
will lose his grip. Now, however, some bright 
student has introduced evidence into the class 
which, if true, completely upsets one’s line of 
argument; what is to be done about it? 

There is no question what the individual best 
fitted to teach wil! do; he will hasten to admit 
that he is wrong, trusting that, though his repu- 
tation for infallibility may be weakened, his 
reputation for honesty and frankness will- be 
strengthened. And it certainly will be. No 
teacher ever yet lost anything by being honest 
and frank before a class. Those virtues are the 
marks of the superior teacher, while to beat 
about the bush, to becloud the matter by other 
issues, or to sidetrack discussion by invoking 
the discipline of authority—these mark the in- 
ferior person as well as the inferior teacher. 


Why Men Teach 
The reasons which lead men and women into 


the profession of teaching are many and various. 
Some enter it because it seems to offer at least 
a fair compensation, and socially it is always re- 
spectable. The profression may seem underpaid 
compared with the law or medicine, but it is not 
underpaid compared with the ministry, and as 
a general thing teachers are considerably better 
off than are hordes of people in other walks of 
life. Their compensation is, as a rule, regular 
and certain, not subject to market fluctuations, 
or changes in the weather, or shifts in the 
national political administration. A teacher 
may be worried over making his income meet 
his expense account, but he rarely has to worry 
about the income. Pay day usually brings a 
check. Hence, many men and women, moved 
by these considerations, have preferred to play 
safe with pedagugy than to invite trouble by 
engaging in occupations where the returns are 
a little less certain. Then, too, the profession 
is always respectable, in many localities highly 
so. The teacher is presumably an educated per- 
son, and learning always commands respect. 

No doubt the leisure that has always been 
linked with the teaching profession has been a 
lure to many. What with the Saturdays and 
cther holidays, Christmas, Easter, and the longer 
summer vacations, to say nothing of possible 
sabbatical years, the profession appears to make 
rather fewer demands on one’s time, if not one’s 
energy, than does almost any other occupation. 
A doctor or a lawyer of average ability is usu- 
ally a very busy man; so too is the capable 
minister. The average business man puts in 
anywhere from eight to twelve hours a day, 
six days a week, and if he gets more than two 
weeks off in the summer, he feels that he is 
lucky. The teacher may drop his work cceasion- 
ally, sometimes for rather considerable periods: 
he may drop it absolutely and get away from 
it so that he need not be bothered even by the 
thought of it. The doctor, lawyer, and business 
man ean se’dom do this; rarely ean the minister. 
Wherever they go, their eases and their care fol- 
lew after them. 

Hence, in the matter of leisure, it would seem 
as thou. the teaching profession led all the 
ether professions and occupations, except that 
ef eutting coupons. It is abundantly blessed 
with spare time, and there is small question but 
that many teachers are lured into it by that 


fact. 
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The Teacher’s Leisure 

To many this spare time is weleomed because 
it allows them to carry on study and research 
along lines in which they are peculiarly in- 
terested, possibly to do creative work. Most of 
the men and women who feel called into the 
educational world for this reason are the 
scholarly minded, to whom the cloistered atmos- 
phere and the quietness of the campus and the 
study have a very personal appeal, and who pre- 
fer to spend their lives in libraries or laboratories 
than in offices or the seething marts of trade 

Much of the work which these scholariy 
minded teachers do outside of the classroom is 
ephemeral in character, that is, of no particular 
worth to the rest of the world; some of it, on 
the other hand, is of incalculable value. There 
is no gainsaying that fact. Furthermore, among 
those who have acquired fame through their pro- 
ductive schoolarship are numbered some of the 
best teachers in the land—and alas! some of 
the very worst. 

Unfortunately, high productive schoolarship 
has no necessary connection with pedagogical 
ability. One must have some knowledge of his 
own and of allied subjects in order to teach 
affectively, but all the knowledge in the world 
will not make an educator out of one who has 
no personal magnetism, is lacking in human 
sympathy, and who does not enjoy the inter- 
play of mind with mind in the classroom. 

Consequently, the man or the woman who 
enters the teaching profession in order that he 
may have time for personal research does not, 
as a rule, make a good teacher. Such a person 
is not interested primarily in teaching, but in 
study and investigation. Teaching is a bore, 
a necessary evil to be endured because it is part 
of the contract, but the less there is of it 
attached to the job the better. There is both 
room and need in this world for the scholarly 
investigator, but it is sometimes unfortunate 
that he should be expected, or even allowed, to 
teach a class of undergraduates. It is often a 
complete waste cf time for him and for them. 
Perhaps it should be inspirational to be allowed 
to sit at the foot’ of a scholar, on who, for 
instance, has assembled and ticketed all the quod 
clauses in Cicero, or who has evolved new in- 
tracies in calculus, but frequently it is not. 
It is not unless that scholar is at the same 
time a virile humanized individual, interested 
not only in acquiring knowledge but leading 
others to it. 

But the teaching profession draws to its ranks 
not only those who are attracted by the allure- 
ments just described, but also many others 
who simply conclude that they will teach awhile 
for the lack of something better to do. In other 
words, the teaching ranks are padded more or 
less with drifters, those uncertain individuals 
who, having arrived at the age when they must 
make their own way in the world and not having 
discovered just what they are made for, decide 
to try teaching for a year or two, relying on 
the comfortable theory that anybody ean teach 
who has a little more education than have those 
to be taught. 

Thus the pedagogical ranks are swelled every 
vear by those to whom the profession is a mere 
stop-gap or stepping-stone, who go into it with 
the mental reservation to leave it at the first 
opportunity who have not the slightest desire to 
make teaching their lifework, and to whom the 
very word “pedagogue” is less a term of honor 
Some of those individuals 
perhaps make effective teachers, but the fact 
that they attained high marks in school and col- 


lege is no 


than of reproach. 


proof of pedagogical power; and as 
a general rule it is safe to say that the teaching 
average in this country is not appreciably raised 
by those who, having no especial yearning for 
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MR. O. S. HUBBARD 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Fresno, Calif. 


Mr. O. S. Hubbard, formerly assistant superin- 


tendent of schools of Fresno, Calif., has been 
elected city superintendent of schools, to succeed 
W. R. Hepner. 

Mr. Hubbard is a graduate of Pomona College 
and holds degrees given by the University of Cali- 
fornia and Leland Stanford University. He began 
his educational career as a teacher and vice-prin- 
cipal, later becoming an assistant principal, and 
subsequently principal of the high school. From 
1921 to 1926, he was district superintendent of 
schools at Madera, and since 1928 had filled the 
position of assistant superintendent at Fresno. 
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the: cause, are, nevertheless, willing to devote two 
or three years of their precious lives to it. 
Teachers Who Influence Students 

It is an interesting speculation how many of 
the teachers that one comes in contact with 
while passing through high school and college 
are really effective instruments for molding 
thought and character, how many remain in one’s 
recollections as strong vigorous personalities, 
and how many have faded quite away because 
they were in truth rather coloriess nonentities 
who recorded marks and flunked one as the case 
may have been. 

In a mental review of my own school days I 
seem to recall three teachers. and three only, 
who, in any real sense, were an inspiration, 
who led, not drove, me to the fields of know- 
ledge. The fact that the others have largely 
faded from my recollection is, of course, no 
proof that they were poor teachers; they may 
have appealed to others; they may have aroused 
their slumbering ambitions if not mine. Still 
it does seem to me that if all the teachers whom 
I met between the ages of 12 and 22 had been 
men and women of strong personal magnetism, 
who had taken up teaching because they loved 
it, then more of their varying personalities 
would remain with me today. 

Professor Dryasdust—I am referring here to 
a very definite individual but of another name 
—was the research scholar in the teacher’s chair. 
Of his scholarship there was no question. He 
was a profoundly learned man, a_ productive 
scholar whose contributions to his particular 
science had enriched it. Foreign as well as 
American universities honored him with their 
degrees. 

But Professor Dryasdust was no teacher, not 
as I understand the term. I do not think he 
enj‘ ved teaching. THis interests were not in the 
crowd of undergraduates about the campus, but 
in the larger problems of his own field. I sat 
under his long nose three hours per week during 
my junior year at college, but I cannot now 
recall a single idea which I received from him 
in the classroom, nor do I recall that he inspired 
me in the slightest degree to better thinking or 
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1 believe, furthermore, that he 
stimulated the vast majority of my classmates 
to about the same degree. He had a wry face 
that rarely smiled, a thin voice that could not 
be heard clearly beyond the fourth row of a 
large room, and a rather cold manner that did 
not invite confidences. I would as soon have 
submitted my problems to the president of the 
college, of whom I stood in the profoundest awe, 
as to have taken them to Professor Dryasdust. 

To the college as a whole, this gentleman was, 
no doubt, a shining ornament, but in the class- 
room referred to above he was a dud. The preci- 
ous time that I spent under his instruction, 
| consider was time wasted. I sometimes wonder 
now what the effeet on me might have been had 
those three hours per week been spent in the pres- 
ence of some virile personality that would have 
gripped my whole being and shaken it as every 
undergraduate about that time in his course 
needs to have his shaken. 


better living. 


Possibly a little more 
magnetism with less learning might have aroused 
ideals and created ideas that would have had 
their effect even unto another generation. Who 
ean tell? 

A Textbook Referee 

Tutor Quizzem held me in thrall during a 
portion of my freshman year. Of all the elass- 
rooms that I have ever been in, with the excep- 
tion of my own, that was the very dullest. 
Tutor Quizzem had not the faintest conception 
of the art of teaching. It was currently under- 
stood that he had obtained high marks in his 
own college course by practically memorizing 
the pages of his textbooks, and beeause of his 
scholastie record had been offered a tutorship. 
Possibly he expected us to aequire learning in 
the same way for his stereotyped question in 
that classroom was: “Well, Mr. Blank, what does 
the book say on that point?” 

Tutor Quizzem was no teacher—he was 
merely a referee between the text and student. 
He rare'y made any attempt to explain or to 
amplify the text, and he did not eneourage 
general discussion or the introduction of col- 
lateral matter into the lesson. It was his busi- 
ness, he appeared to think, to find out how 
much we knew of the assigned lesson, to mark 
us accordingly, and that was all there was to 
it. He represented the type of teacher one 
unfortunately meets in college and elsewhere 
now and then, whose single qualification for 
the work is a scholastic reputation, the type 
which is ecaleulated to satisfy the requirement 
of certain colleges, notably in the mid-west, 
that their teachers “get a Ph.D. or get out.” 

No amount of 





degrees, however. 
would ever have made an edueator out of 
Quizzem. 
others to aequire learning or develop power. 
If he had continued in the profession, he might 
have made another Drvasdust, or worse, but 


college 


He was not interested in helping 


teaching was to him merely a stop-gap, a tem- 
porary bridge to a more lucrative field. He 
abandoned teaching for the law after a year or 
two, where, no doubt, his retentive memory and 
his ability to stick to the point stood him in 
good stead. 
The Genuine Teacher 

Mr. Sharpe was as different from Drvyasdust 
and Quizzem as white is from black. He was a 
born teacher. No college had honored him 
with a degree beyond the plain B.A.. and he 
exhibited no Phi Beta Kappa kev. TIIis eol- 
legiate record had been rather ordinary. But 
he possessed the God-given ability to make boys 
and girls 'earn; and not only that, he inspired 
them with a desire to learn. He taught the 
two quite unrelated subjects of Greek and alge- 
bra in a small high school in New Enland. 
and he was master at all times of his classes 
and of his subjects. 

(Continued on Page 135) 
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GENERAL VIEW OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, BERKELEY,CALIF. 


THE SCHOOL-ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
OF THE BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Efficient Administration Headquarters 

The evolution of administration headquarters 
of city boards of education forms an interesting 
sidelight on the development of city-school sys- 
tems. When schools were comparatively simple 
and when the superintendent was little more 
than a principal, teacher, and school clerk, a 
single room with a desk, a large table, and per- 
haps a safe, sufficed to meet all the needs of a 
city-sehool system. For a time it was the cus- 
tom to locate the school administration head- 
quarters in the city hall or town hall, and this 
practice was due in large part to the fact that 


James W. Plachek, Architect, Berkeley, Calif. 


the schools were considered a branch of the city 
government and should be near the center of 
authority where the city fathers could keep an 
eye on the school board and the superintendent. 
A later development placed the school-board 
offices in a high-school building because the high 
school was the pride of the community, and a 
high achievement of the school system. The 
present tendency is to place the administration 
headquarters in an independent building, con- 
venient of access to the entire community, and 
planned and equipped for the complicated, ex- 
tensive, and growing group of school executives 
and administrative experts who organize and 
plan schools, who control the school plant, who 


supervise instruction, and who keep the records 
and accounts. The room of the board of educa- 
tion, from being the only room in the school 
headquarters, has become only a very small 
fraction of the entire plant. 

The new administration building of the school 
toard at Berkeley, Calif., is a fine example of 
a building in a medium-size city that meets all 
the needs of a growing school system. This 
building was completed in the fall of 1927 and 
bas given splendid service during the first year 
of its occupancy. It is centrally located and 
readily accessible from all parts of the city. 
The exterior is very simple and economical, and 
rather dignified with its cut-stone foundation, 





INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
LEFT: Superintendent’s Office. RIGHT: Board Meeting Room. 
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GENERAL SECRKTARY’S OFFICE, SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION BUILDING, BERKELEY, CALIF. 


light brick walls, and a cast-cement ornament, 

The ground floor is given over to the school- 
supplies department, and contains two large 
rooms for the storage, preparation, and ship- 
ment of school equipment and supplies. A 
small room is set aside for storing expensive 
breakable apparatus, ete. Flanking the front 
entrance there is space for the telephone opera- 
tor and a small room for the handling of mail. 
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On the other side of the stair lobby there is a 
special oftice for the attendance department, a 
vault, toilets, and an office for the shipping 
clerk complete the list of rooms. 

The first floor is given over to the main ad- 
ministrative offices of the school system. The 
business department occupies a large office with 
several workrooms and small special offices on 
one side of the floor. The superintendent and 
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his assistants occupy a suite of offices at the 
other end of the building. There are small con- 
ference rooms, toilets, and restrooms on this 
floor. One of the office rooms serves as the 
meeting room of the board of education. 

The second floor is oceupied in large part by 
the offices of the several supervisors and direc- 
tors of special subjects. One room is oceupied 
as a professional library and a large room is 
set aside for assembly purposes. This room is 
fitted with movable seating so that it can be 
adapted to various group meetings, committee 
meetings, conferences of teachers, supervisory 
and administrative conferences of principals, 
ete. When the board of education has public 
meetings at which it is expected that hearings 
will be held, it holds its conferences in this office. 

The building has been equipped in simple, 
attractive, but rather economical style. All the 
bearing walls throughout are brick. The floors 
and the wood trim are of California white pine, 
and the exposed trusses in the assembly are also 
of white pine. The walls and ceilings through- 
out are plastered and the toilet rooms are 
finished in tile. The building is heated through- 
out by steam. 

The building cost $62,994.22, not including 
architects’ fees. On the basis of the cubic con- 
tent the cost was 26 cents. The general require- 
ments for the building were prepared by former 
Supt. H. B. Wilson and members of the admin- 
istrative staff. The building was planned and 
constructed under the supervision of Mr. James 
W. Plachek, architect, of Berkeley, Calif. 

KEEPING SCHOOL BUILDINGS CLEAN 

The school authorities of Hamtramck, Michi- 
gan, have given careful study to the matter of 
facilitating instruction through cleanliness in 
school buildings. A system of periodic inspec- 
tion has been inaugurated and a building rating 
sheet has been provided. 

The items which are rated are entrances, 
grounds, corridors, stairways, classrooms, win- 
dows, curtains, toilets, showers, storage rooms, 
furnace rooms, basement rooms, and fan room. 
These ratings are noted on the basis of good, 
fair, and poor. 

Realizing that the demand for cleanliness in- 
volves definite standards to be observed in the 
several school buildings, the board of education 
has formulated a set of directions. These are 
discussed by A. C. Lamb and presented in the 
school bulletin issued under the direction of 
Superintendent M. R. Keyworth. In fixing 
standards for the cleanliness of buildings and 
grounds, the amount of work required of cus- 
tedians is arranged in units. The unit for 
buildings is based upon 100 sq. ft. and on 
grounds upon 2,000 sq. ft. 

Standards to be Observed 

The rules placed before the custodians embody 
the following conditions: 
1. Sweeping 

a) Sweeping should be done with sweeping com- 
pound and floor brushes composed of Chinese or 
Russian bristles, horse hair and fiber, the outer 
bristles of which are at least four inches long. 
Kach sweeper should carry a counter brush for 
chalk trays, under radiators and for places in- 
accessible to the floor brush. 

b) All classrooms, special rooms, clinics, toilets, 
restrooms, and offices must be swept once daily. 

ce) Corridors, stairways, and entrances must be 
swept at least twice daily and in some instances 
four times daily, depending on the amount of traffic, 
the weather, and the conditions of the ground ad- 
jacent. 

d) Corridors covered with linoleum should be 
swept and immediately followed with an oil duster. 
Corridors should be mopped once each month and 
where covered with linoleum the mopping should 
be followed by waxing at least once a month and 
in cases where there is an excess of dirt and sand 
carried in by the children’s shoes, mopping and 
waxing should be done every two weeks. 

e) Where buildings are used by day classes and 
also evening classes the sweeping should be done 
after the dismissal of the evening classes. However, 
any paper on the floors should be removed and the 
rooms left in a neat condition for the evening classes. 

(Continued on Page 131) 
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Athletic Problems in Educational Administration 


Interscholastic and intercollegiate athletic 
contests have, in this early twentieth century, 
attained a more general acclaim than was ever 
accorded to the gladiatorial combats of ancient. 
tome, or to the bullfights of modern Spain. It 
is interesting to note that the daily press is be- 
ginning to compare the American stadia gather- 
ings to “Roman holiday crowds,” and to speak 
of modern “gladiatorial”’ contests on the football 
field. Back of the contest is the mob mind 
which the thinking man condemns in private, 
but, as a member of the crowd, rationalizes for 
the sake of conformity. 


The cause of the popularity of athletic con- 
tests is found in the instinctive drives back of 
them. Worship of physical size, strength, and 
prowess won a place in man’s equipment while 
he still carried a club and used teeth and nails 
in combat. This insures an audience for the 
would-be hero who enjoys the primitive thrills. 
Athletic training is, therefore, the easiest form 
of training, because it uses the individual equip- 
ment as it finds it, and goes on its own motive 
power. Such training is a comparatively free 
development, while education is usually handi- 
capped by the necessity for inhibiting or re- 
directing certain tendencies as well as for devel- 
oping others. Nonparticipants are gathered 
into “pep” meetings and exercised under emo- 
tional appeal. “College spirit” is perverted to 
team loyalty only. The alumnus goes out with 
the idea that his loyalty to Alma Mater is 
measured by his interest in her success upon 
the athletie field. The press, reacting to public 
interest, reacts upon public interest to magnify 
the importance of the physical contest over edu- 
cational activities. The high schools draw their 
teachers from the colleges where they have been 
inoculated with the virus of pure contest, and 
such teachers continue to foster it in the schools 
that feed the college. 


The contest problems of the college and the 
high school are somewhat different, but the close 
relation existing between the two institutions 
make for mutual interests in the matter. 

Every sincere educator must agree with the 
assertion that physical and health educations 
are just as essential as the intellectual; that 
each depends upon the other for its full fruition. 
Any program of physical education must take 
account of health values to be attained through 
diet, personal hygiene, corrective gymnastics, 
and recreation. It must promote all-round 
bodily development approaching, but not over- 
reaching, the limits set by inheritance, in order 
that the body may be the willing and efficient 
servant of the man. It must enlist the interest 
of all who need it rather than of the few who 
need it least. 

The Demand for Contests 

It must be admitted that there is a well-de- 
fined demand for interschool contests. The drive 
of instinets with their emotional concomitants 
is back of it. We are so constituted that we 
enjoy contests for the sake of contests, either 
as participants or as onlookers. The entrancing 
elements of chance are in the contest directly 
and in the betting on the contest. When the 
contest impulse is augmented by frantic appeals 
for “school spirit” in ten thousand educational 
institutions throughout the land; when news- 
papers “searehead” school-contest news, and give 
as much prominence as murder and banditry, 
then are multitudes drawn to the clamor for 
contests, and the frenzy of a war situation ex- 
ists. It is then as dangerous for the schoolman 
to oppose the dominance of the contest as it was 
in the war years to fall under the taint of pro- 
German or pro-English sentiments. But the 
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fact remains that a well-refined demand is not 
alone a sufficient justification for the stand 
taken by those who are responsible for educa- 
tional administration. The demand may be that 
of uncontrolled emotion rather than of reasoned 


procedure. The educational press should be as 
free, frank, and sincere in the discussion of 
school-contest problems as the secular press has 
been during the past few years. The main prob- 
lems must be recognized and discussed without 
recourse to a rationalized justification of custom 
and precedent. What, then, aré the major prob- 
lems ? 

First. The membership of the team is con- 
fined to the few who are by nature physically 
superior. The schools and colleges select the 
more promising from the available material. 
Those selected are early subjected to gruelling 
tests that eliminate all who do not meet the 
coach’s standards. It is altogether a matter of 
selection and trial by ordeal. All argument, 
then, that urges the values of physical education 
as a justification for competitive athletics is 
mere academic sophistory. Those who should 
receive the theoretical benefits are denied the 
opportunity. 

The Danger of Overstrain 

Second. The few are overtrained and over- 
strained. As a result, the best athletes only too 
frequently break down at a time when they 
should be most fit. The number of outstanding 
athletes whose demise after leaving school would 
be noted in the national press is not great; yet 
observe how frequently such reports occur. Does 
anyone who has ever witnessed the finish of the 
220-yard dash or other equally gruelling event 
in an interscholastic contest believe that those 
who have given every ounce of their strength 
can ever be the same strong men again? They 
may have sacrificed years of life for the thrill 
of a victory. Prominent writers have recently 
called attention to the baleful effects of over- 
strain, but a really scientific investigation of the 
subject would be valuable at this time. 

Third. Competitive athletics are neither pro- 
ductively valuable nor socially useful except 
as they add to the ever-increasing army of pro- 
fessionals who must strive to extend an expen- 
sive and destructive activity in order to provide 
places for themselves and for others who are 
like disposed. But there is a positively dis- 
astrous effect upon student bodies and the people 
in general who become habituated to play by 
proxy, and that without the responsibility of 
participants. The most hopeless “fan” is the 
one who seldom or never plays, but gets his 
thrills vicariously. 

Distraction from Schoolwork 

Fourth. Interschool contests, which appeal so 
strongly to the primitive instincts and emotions, 
both of participants and of onlookers, set up a 
condition of distraction which nullifies the work 
of instruction and inhibits student effort. “Pep” 
meetings are held before the game to work up 
“school spirit.” The stay-at-homes are urged to 
follow the game and send telegrams of encour- 
agement to the team. The departing team must 
have a send-off and the returning team a wel- 
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come. Victory means a rally, and defeat means 
gloom. During the season, which is frequently 
coterminious with the school year, emotional 
excitement prevails; yet it is generally conceded 
that strong emotion is detrimental to mental 
effort and intellectual achievement. 

Fifth. At first the team was selected by the 
coach from the physically strongest available 
material. Then the quest for men began to lead 
him farther and farther afield. Rival schools 
bid against each other. Bribes and subsidies, 
usually in the form of overpaid jobs, trivial but 
well-paid sinecures, or the remission of fees, 
were the attractive baits used. Now the country 
is annually scoured by athletic touts, and no 
man who has won a place on the local sports 
page while in high school need fear that he 
shall fail to get a chance to win further ap- 
plause. And school loyalty is usually easily 
transferred by the athlete from one school to 
another, if other conditions are favorable. With- 
in the past few seasons a certain state college 
sent out a letter to all high schools within the 
state asking the principals to report the names 
of seniors who had good athletic records. Such 
students were not only invited to come to col- 
lege, but the employment agencies of the insti- 
tution made it worth while for them to do so. 
A state university awarded a valuable scholar- 
ship to a high-school athlete who had a poor 
scholarship record, and that over the application 
of a boy from the same school who was a leader 
in nonathletie activities and stood first in schol- 
arship. These are not isolated cases but serve 
as instances of a general practice. Interschol- 
astie associations striving to function honestly 
are still unable to reach numerous reprehensible 
practices which hide behind a “gentleman’s 
agreement.” 

Winking at Dishonesty 

Sixth. Many colleges and high schools coun- 
tenance the breaking of the moral code of hon- 
esty and square dealing by the most insidiously 
effective means. Not only do they wink at bribes 
and subsidies to secure players in violation of 
the regulations of athletic boards of control 
which they are pledged to support, but they 
allow under-cover provisions to be made for the 
support of athletes at the expense of other stu- 
dents, when both faculty and students know of 
the dishonesty and discrimination practiced. A 
case in point is that of a college which levied a 
$3 towel fee on all students. Then a needy 
athlete could wash a few towels in the gym- 
nasium for a month’s expenses, or he could have 
some impecunious student do it for him without 
forfeiting any considerable part of his gratui- 
tious income. Not only did the students know 
that the college sanctioned the principle, some- 
thing for nothing, but the injustice of discrim- 
inating against students with worthy objectives 
was equally apparent to them. Students at 
various institutions have protested against such 
flagrant dishonesty and injustice, but in such 
cases it usually merely changes its form and 
goes ahead as an inherent evil. 

Seventh. The dividing line between amateur 
and professional in athletics is wholly conven- 
tional. The man who is coached by a profes- 
sional, who is given a living under the guise of 
a “job,” who is given free travel about the coun- 
try and a liberal expense allowance, and who ex- 
pects his success to secure him promotion and 
additional reward as an athlete, whose appear- 
ance swells the gate receipts, is scarcely less a 
professional than one who fights for a $5 prize. 
Professional pugilism, now under stringent 
state and Federal regulations and restrictions, 
is coming back under college sanction. Inter- 
collegiate matches in the ring and on the mat 
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have already made their appearance. Ten vears 
from now, if the present trend continues, states 
may be asked to back prize fights as education. 
Recently, in a state educational institution, the 
coach, who has been made vice-dean of men in 
order to allow him to draw more salary than a 
mere professor, has refereed prize fights for a 
noncollege club, where his official presence 
has attracted college athletes from his institu- 
tion to strive for championship honors. The 
students by such participation become profes- 
sionals, but the dean-coach evidently does not. 
The Compulsion of Monetary Support 

Eighth. That which might be justifiable as a 
student activity voluntarily supported and con- 
trolled by undergraduates as formerly, becomes 
a dire menace when paid for and controlled by 
institutions with funds conscripted from stu- 
dents and taxpayers. Athletic fees, which are 
generally increasing in amount, are now com- 
monly levied under sanction of the school or 
college. They may be listed as voluntary, but 
woe to the student who refuses to contribute. 
Compulsory support by the students takes away 
many opportunities for developing leadership. 
Outside of an educational institution, no man 
can be compelled to buy what he does not want, 
without recourse. The athlete himself is in a 
worse state than the student on the sidelines. 
As suggested by a Harvard star, he is bought 
and paid for, he is a tool of the coach, a pawn 
in the game. He must play or sit on the benches 
as the coach decides; he must go or come at the 
coach’s nod or beck. “And why not?” asks one 
writer on the subject; “the game is not for the 
player but for the audience which pays to see 
it.” Is this not merely a refinement of the 
Roman system of gladiatorial slavery? Mem- 
bership on the team generally carries with it a 
sacrifice by the student of the ideals for which 
the college is supposed to stand. His time, 
strength, and skill are bought and paid for. 

A representative case may be cited: In a cer- 
tain college there were 31 students on the var- 
ious contest teams, some of them having mem- 
bership on the team of three or more sports. 
Fourteen of the 31 had a D average in scholar- 
ship which did not give them credit toward 
graduation. Only three of the number had a 
reasonably good average. Yet certain members 
of the D list traveled more than 7,000 miles be- 
tween the time they registered for the first 
quarter of college and the time they registered 
for the second quarter. Of course, some of them 
will never graduate, while others will take six 
or more years to do four years of college work. 
Many institutions are now providing courses for 
athletes which will not interfere with their con- 
test programs and still allow them to receive 
the degree. 


Subsidies and Sinecures Tolerated 

Ninth. Intense competition confuses the 
moral sense of individuals or of groups. Con- 
test-mad schools and colleges are led to wink 
at the violation of universally accepted prin- 
ciples of ethics and common honesty. Bribes 
and subsidies to secure the attendance of ath- 
letes, small jobs with good pay, and sinecures 
about the gymnasium and stadium encourage 
dishonesty in the service supposed to be ren- 
dered, and set up indefensible practices in dis- 
crimination against those with more worthy 
ideals. The student who does less than he is 
paid to do, and the student who knows about it, 
both have their concepts of honesty violated, 
while the student who is forced out of school 
by athletic fees which go to maintain a team 
of brawn, suffers a like attack on his sense of 
justice. Many instances of deceptive practices 
can be cited. 

A certain institution which boasted that it 
was dedicated to the advancement of science, 
appointed a committee with one of its scientists 
as chairman, to justify the establishment of a 
degree department for training coaches. Among 
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other peculiar scientific inductions offered by 
the committee was this: “We find that the most 
physically fit among our freshmen are those 
who have participated on high-school athletic 
teams.” This was approved by the faculty as 
a valid reason for recommending the establish- 
ment of a coach’s training school, and that with- 
out questioning whether physical fitness was a 
‘ause or a result of membership on teams. 

Not long ago a state-college publication came 
out with that oft-related fallacy that athletes 
are the best students. The article purported to 
give averages for the athletes and for various 
other student groups. The athletes headed the 
list of averages. Now it happened that there 
were only about 30 men on the teams for all con- 
test sports, and a majority of them were gener- 
ally known for their poor scholastic records as 
well as for their athletic prowess When taken to 
task, the authors of the statistics admitted that 
the groups compared were selected to show a 
desired relation in average—the statistics were 
faked. 

How the Contest Morale is Supported 

The department of physical education which 
so frequently puts all its emphasis on winning 
teams, yet feels that it must justify its exist- 
anee on the showing of interest and participa- 
tion in other than team forms of athletics, of- 
fers, during slack times in the contest schedule, 
opportunities for the less fit. The head of a 
department of physical education which had 
three coaches for the team and one man for 
the physical training of 400 boys, made a special 
effort every year to get every man out for the 
cross-country run in the late spring. His report 
frequently showed that about 90 per cent of the 
students had participated in some form of ath- 
letics during the year. It was a joke among the 
students. 

These examples are representative of a long 
list of deceptions in the interest of contests. 
Such deceptions are neither rare nor overdrawn. 
Can a high standard of morals among students 
be expected when they have been taught that 
“the end justifies the means” ? 

The case against interscholastic athletic con- 
tests has been frequently and well stated by 
schoolmen and others of vision and experience, 
yet, despite the fact that competitive athletics 
are on the defensive at every point, they still 
maintain a bold front and demand the lion’s 
share. The contest morale is supported by mil- 
itant forces: 

1. Such alumni as received their education 
in the high school and college “pep” meeting 
and on the side lines, are back of “the team” 
which represents the spirit with which they 
were inoculated in Alma Mater. They make 
up in clamor for what they lack in numbers, and 
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THE DAY’S WORK* 
Supt. M. G. Clark, Sioux City, Iowa 


Is any pupil happier because you passed this way? 

Does any child remember that you spoke to him 
today? 

This day is almost over and its toiling time is 
through; 

Does anyone remember now a kindly word from you? 


Did you give a cheerful greeting to the boy who 
came along, 

Or a churlish sort of “howdy” and then vanish 
in the throng? 

Were you selfish, pure and simple, as you rushed 
along the way, 

Or is some girl mighty grateful for a deed you did 
today ? 


Can you say tonight, in parting with the day 
that’s slipping fast, 

That you really helped a pupil of the many that 
you passed? 

Is a single heart rejoicing over what you did or 
said? 

Does a child whose hopes were fading now with 
courage look ahead? 


1Adapted from a poem by an unknown writer. 
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offer the strongest obstacle to athletic reform. 
Again, high schools draw their teachers from 
the colleges, and many of them have the spirit 
of the coach, and the contest enthusiasm of the 
“fan” rather than the ability of the teacher. 

2. Since the school contest has been profes- 
sionalized and commercialized, it appeals to the 
superficial business and social organizations 
which, while assuming to represent the ideals of 
their communities, are too likely to encourage 
only those activities which they think may bring 
trade or noisy boosting. The superintendent or 
principal who presumes to hold up ideals of edu- 
cation in opposition to the ballyhoo for numbers 
in attendance is likely to be asked, indirectly 
perhaps, but no less emphatically, to move on. 
Tt is a humiliating facet that educational ad- 
ministrative officers resist the domination of 
professional athleties at their peril. Edueation- 
al ostracism under the direction of militant 
athletics is exercised against them. Most men 
capitulate. 

3. Hundreds of papers devote many columns 
daily to school contests. The writer accurately 
measured the space devoted to the activities of a 
small college for 30 consecutive days by the 
daily paper in the college town. The column 
inches devoted to athletic contests, the team, 
and the eoaches, was 256 in., while for the same 
time only 17 in. were given to all other college 
activities and the faculty. That is, fourteen 
times as much space was given to this one activ- 
itv as to all others. The time chosen included 
registration week which should have offered 
opportunity for noting other interests. Even 
the name of the third assistant coach appeared 
oftener than the combined mention of all the 
nonathletie members of the faculty of 140. 
Jealousy of the attention diverted from the 
academic faculty prompts opposition to athlet- 
ics, says the president of one of our great ath- 
letie universities in his inaugural attempt to 
eurry favor with the alumni and students at 
the expense of his own self-respect. The press 
cannot be blamed for printing the news. It 
makes little distinction between professional 
athletic contests out of school and the same kind 
in school. But if the proportion of athletic 
news to other news is any indication of relative 
values, then taxpayers are buying educational 
service at too high a price. 

Is there any compensating moral, ethical, 
aesthetic, physical, or intellectual value in the 
championship award that it should be fought 
for so ardently and at such a sacrifice of recog- 
nized values? Instinctive drives with attendant 
emotionalism resists all reasonable procedures 
and all attempts to fix their hounds by rules and 
laws. There is abundant evidence that many 
far-sighted college presidents and_ high-school 
principals, and even the better coaches, would 
welcome release from our destructive system of 
contests, but each is powerless to act alone, or 
without the evident backing of the public. Even 
the most flagrant attending evils must be laid 
at the door of a system which has so many in- 
herent temptations, rather than to the charge 
of coaches and administrators. 

If our tax-supported institutions are to be 
saved from themselves we must reach them 
through that support. Some such plan as the 
following appears to be necessary and sufficient 
for the present: 

1. Enjoin boards of control to eliminate all 
paid coaches from the state-supported high 
schools and colleges. 

2. Eliminate all coaching courses from state 
supported colleges. 

3. Allow no team to travel beyond the hound- 
ary of the territory from which it receives the 
major part of its support. 

4. Eliminate extramural championship con- 
tests under the penalty of the withdrawal of tax 
support from the schools which engage in or 
encourage such contests. 
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ENTRANCE DETAILS, COLLEGE HILL GRADE SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


THE COLLEGE HILL SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, 
OHIO 

Keonomy in planning schools in large cities 
has led to the frequent duplication of plans for 
elementary buildings to be erected in widely 
separated parts of a community. The stand- 
ardization of many elements in planning and 
constructing school buildings has been respon- 
sible also for great similarity in the appearance 
of school buildings, even where economy has 
not dictated the exact duplication of structures. 
The result of these two practices has given to 
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Elzner and Anderson, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


elementary schools of many cities a rather 
monotonous sameness and has prevented radical 
experiments that have led to distinctly new 
forms and interesting architectural expressions 
by the individual architects and designers. 

The zoning of our large cities has, to a cer- 
tain extent, counteracted the tendency toward 
monotonous school planning and construction, 
in that the zoning laws have prohibited the erec- 
tion of two- and three-story buildings in certain 
sections of the community and have compelled 
the school boards to erect one- and two-story 
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Elzner and Anderson, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





buildings in harmony with the dwellings in 
strictly small-house neighborhoods. The very 
fact that the zoning laws compel recognition of 
the character of a neighborhood seems to have 
influenced both architects and school boards to 
design buildings of individuality and to try new 
types of layout, ete. 

The new College Hill School at Cincinnati, 
has been erected in a neighborhood of small 
homes of rather better than ordinary quality. 
A two- or three-story structure would have been 
decidedly out of place in the neighborhood. The 
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FRONT VIEW, COLLEGE HILL GRADE SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, 


Elzner and Anderson, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


architects, accordingly, decided to plan a one- 
story building in the dignified, quiet, and im- 
pressive Colonial style. The building fits splen- 
didly into its surroundings, and with its well- 
kept lawns and old shade trees is a distinct asset 
to the street which it faces. 

The basement of the building is for the most 
part unexcavated. The two wings contain play- 
rooms and toilets, and the space under the gym- 
nasium is used for boiler purposes, toilets, locker 
and fan rooms, 

The main floor contains the classrooms, kin- 
dergarten, the auditorium, and the gymnasium. 
The kindergarten and the public-library branch 
have been placed at the front end of the two side 
wings. The arrangement makes the rooms prac- 
tically independent of the balance of the build- 
ing so that they can be used for community 
purposes without opening up the school proper. 
The kindergarten serves for meetings and local 
social-center purposes. . 

The second floor contains only a small assem- 
bly fitted with 250 seats. The upper part of the 
auditorium and the gymnasium extend through 
to the second floor. 

The building was designed by Messrs. Elzner 
and Anderson of Cincinnati. 

Details of the plan and construction are as 
follows: 

Construction Data 


Ste: DICE: TOUBINGES 6665s es css as 3G April, 1925 
Date contract awarded.............00d April, 1925 
Date construction started............4 April, 1925 
Date construction completed...... September, 1926 
Date building occupied........... September, 1926 
Nile 
ees cout say ue, MRE CE CCU 456 by 649 ft. 
ETUNCIDAL IRONUNNO 6 4.50 3s086 6508 i cece 456 ft. 
Building 
DO sb che reee Wad one evans enasees eade Klementary 
Number of Rooms: 
Classrooms saan sys CIS eerie a ears ee 
Prauen Gf PUBLIC TUPATY ..666 606960060445 2 
ici SES RO, Eee ae It a ame en eee ae ee ] 
REMNEE SORUDOOMNB 5 Sod. 25 Xi sens wees deals 2 
MMO ee ai8 05 9 aise aS AAS Se l 
I 66.6 KARA ee Has e487 49 by 60 ft. 
Seating capacity Bed Seda aaah 444 
APONGRIUD 65 e852 bs Masses 49 by 72 ft. 
DCMU CAPBCICY 6.66 cesdicc cess 500 


Design and Coustruction Materials 


RU MOGEIOT GSU 6 60.0065.4:65 0 18 SGOT Colonial 
PORNO, CME 6 e.6.9.5.5.5 00 HES OURO SE NTRS Brick 
SNe 655.9 3.3 4 did dca MAS Ce eee Stone 
Construction material.......... Brick and concrete 
Corridor and stair Anish... ...6..6ssie.0% Cement 
eee rrr Varnished wood 


Auditorium 
Gymnasium finish 
Finish of toilet 


bier esccreme aierciguarate eet Painted wood 
ithaca Site wee eae Varnished wood 
Nik oe we eee Glazed brick 


Mechanical Equipment 
Type of heating and ventilation...Indirect steam 
forced with fans 


rooms.... 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, COLLEGE HILL GRADE SCHOOL, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Elzner and Anderson, Architects, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cost and Pupil capacity 
Pupil capacity of building.................. 650 
Number of pupil stations....16 classrooms and 
kindergarten 
COR A WRG 3.6 cic sisal sas neeeanie.e $573,016 
ONG OF CUUIIINGNG 5.5 6.6506 5.5.3 sic 0 0s oe 13,232 
OUR ORE sie gt 6 aks sak Seed 586,248 
OORG OL CUMIG M600. 6 osiis iis sees so 45.82 
ORS. DEF HOON iiss occ aceiswiessasie 881.56 
VOCAL COSE PE PUG ac iiss adaware as 901.92 


AN INTERESTING CALIFORNIA HIGH 
SCHOOL 
Eugene Jerel Irwin 

The Santa Barbara High School was com- 
pleted for use during the school year 1927-28, 
at a total expenditure of $800,000. The build- 
ing itself cost $600,000; equipment cost $100,000, 
and the stadium, including walks and drives, 
approximately $100,000. As the stadium was 
the donation of a wealthy man interested in 
the school, the actual cost in building and equip- 


ment might fairly be considered as_ being 
$700,000. 
The building has a capacity of 1,200. The 


enrollment now is 700. As there is a junior 
high school to take care of the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth grades, the high school cares for the 
tenth, eleventh, and twelfth grades only. On 
this basis the cost of the plant per-pupil capacity 


would be $583. This is high, but the wealth 
of the community and the strong publie demand 
for the activities of the school warrant the ex- 
penditure and the magnificent structure. 

The site comprises 40 acres which is ample 
for the athletic fields, stadium, and _ possible 
agricultural activities. The site overlooks the 
town which sees the building gleaming amid 
stately trees and beautiful coloring. 

W. H. Weeks of San Francisco and Oakland 


was the architect. His genius for building 
beautiful schools while caring for practical 


school needs and detail makes the plant in every 
sense a fit place for students to work. Super- 
intendent Paul Stewart and Principal Homer 
Martin both lent their aid in making a building 
that would meet special educational methods 
and plans as shall be pointed out later. 

The building was erected under three con- 
tracts: general construction, special equipment, 
and plumbing. 


There are sixteen classrooms on the first floor, 
as well as two rooms for chemistry, one for 
physics, one for biology, one for physiography, 
a library and study hall, a librarian’s workroom, 
a bock-storage room, a boys’ cloakroom, a boys’ 
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EAST ELEVATION, SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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REAR VIEW, SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 
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W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 





FIRST FLOOR PLAN, SANTA BARBARA HIGH SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
W. H. Weeks, Architect, San Francisco, Calif. 


toilet and cloakroom, a girls’ toilet, a men teach- 
ers’ rest and workroom, a girls’ restroom, an 
ottice of dean of girls, an office of vice-principal, 
a faculty room, a girls’ cloakroom, a principal’s 
office, an auditorium, and a girls’ gymnasium. 

The second floor contains the following: two 
classrooms, a room for free-hand drawing, one 
for advanced arts, one for mechanical drawing, 
a room for public speaking, a bookkeeping room, 
a penmanship room, a workroom, a shorthand 
room, and a room for typing. 


Classrooms have usually 35 seats. One room, 
22 by 34 ft., has 40 chairs without arms, which 
could be increased in an emergency. This is 
used by the economics classes which usually 
enroll about 40 students. Seats and chairs in 
the more common classrooms are of the pyramid 
type which Principal Martin maintains can be 
swept by the janitors in one half the time re- 
quired where other seating is in use. 

Four rooms are equipped with 30 chairs each. 
Principal Martin is very enthusiastic regarding 


this feature, claiming for it the development 
of a closer contact between pupils and teachers. 
The chairs are placed in a cirele about the 
teachers’ desks, thus eliminating the formality 
which builds a wall between the seeker after 
knowledge and the guide to a more complete 
education. 

Classes in English are well provided for in 
the room for public speaking, which is capable 
of seating 140 pupils. Classes in the depart- 
ment range in size from eighteen in the case of 
students taking composition to ninety where 
students are in classes for the study of litera- 
ture. One hundred is thought to be none too 
large for advanced groups, whereas in begin- 
ning classes (10A and 10B) groups are limited 
to eighteen students. 

(Concluded on Page 136) 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


FLOOR PLANS OF THE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, EARLVILLE, ILL. 


THE COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, 
EARLVILLE, ILL. 


School authorities who have the problem of 
helping rural communities and small towns 
solve their school-building problems are united 
in the opinion that the small school involves 
more difficult problems of finaneing and _ plan- 
ning than does the large city school. The latter 
involves such huge sums for construction, that 
there always is sufficient leeway to provide many 
desirable facilities over and above the absolute 
necessities. The staall community on the other 
hand must frequently strain its finances to the 
limit and, accordingly, must make use of the 
best ingenuity of architects and school officials 
to provide the necessities called for by the grow- 
ing educational programs. 

The new Community High School at Earl- 
ville, Illinois, is a building that represents an 
immense amount of study on the part of the 
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COMMUNITY HIGH SCHOOL, EARLVILLE, ILL. 
Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architects, Bloomington, III. 
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Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Architects, Bloomington, III. 


architeets and loeal school authorities in the 
direction of providing complete school facilities. 
The building, which was contracted for in 
March, 1926, and completed in January, 1927, 
is two stories high and is planned to accommo- 
date 150 students. 

The first-floor level is approximately 18 in. 
below grade so that the windows are of full 
height and the rooms may be used for class 
and other purposes. 

On the first floor have been located the 
domestie-science department, the laboratories, 
the principal’s office, the heater and fan rooms, 
and space for fuel storage. The domestic- 
science department has been arranged as a unit 
so that the cooking and sewing work can be 
most economically administered. One of the 
laboratories is fitted for physies and chemistry, 
and the other for the type of science work 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 


needed in a rural community. 


Ample closet 
space for storage and a darkroom are part of. 
the laboratory group. 


On the second floor there are a study hall 
(measuring 34 by 50 ft.), four classrooms, a 
commercial department, toilets, a clinie, and 
a teachers’ restroom. 

The corridors and stairs of the building are 
of reinforced conerete and brick, and all floors 
in the corridors, stairs, and toilet rooms are 
finished in terrazzo with a 4-ft. high terrazzo 
wainseot. The walls of the toilets are finished 
with salt-glazed brick and the toilet partitions 
are of metal. The corridors are fitted with 
recessed steel lockers for the students’ wraps 
and books. The classrooms have supply closets 
and teachers’ wardrobes and are furnished with 
maple floors, plaster walls and ceilings, and 
yellow-pine trim. 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, 











, ROOSEVELT SCHOOL, RAHWAY, 


*., Architect, Jersey City, 


The building is heated and ventilated with 
a warm-air system which is mechanieally eon- 
trolled for temperature. 

The exterior of the building is constructed 
of red brick with stone trimmings. All win- 
dows are of solid-steel sash of the outward-pro- 
jecting tvpe. 

The building contains approximately 200,000 
eubie feet and cost $65,000. The architects 
were the Associates of A. L. Pillsbury, Bloom- 
ington, Il. 

THE ROOSEVELT SCHOOL AT 
RAHWAY, N. J. 
W. F. Little, Superintendent of Schools, 
Rahway, N. J. 

The Roosevelt school at Rahway, N.J., was 
built during the vear 1925, and the floor plan 
as well as the adoption of the one-story type of 
plan were the result of satisfactory experience 
with another school building which had been 
opened three years previous. 

The city of Rahway has been enjoying a 
period of growth and development during the 
past few years that has been highly satisfactory 
to her citizens as well as to those responsible for 
the administration of her affairs. Among the 
factors that have contributed to local progress 
has been the public-school system. The increase 
in population has brought with it an increase 
in the school enrollment and has permitted 
considerable expansion of the school facilities 
and in general of the school program. 

The conservative people of the community 
seemed very skeptical when the first one-story 
grade-school building was erected. After some 
years of use, however, all doubt as to its value 
for school purposes was removed from the minds 
of those on the firing line. In fact, the success 
of the earlier building was such that the 
Roosevelt school was planned with the one-story 
feature especially in mind. 

The Roosevelt school contains at present 
7 standard classrooms and 2 kindergarten 
rooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, offices, 
rooms for medical inspection, toilet rooms, and 
dressing rooms. The building is 264 ft. long 
and 30 ft. wide. The mechanical plant as well 
as the gymnasium and auditorium have been 
planned for the ultimate enlargement of the 
building to contain 17 classrooms as well as 
additional supplementary rooms. 

The building cost $248,000 and was planned 
by John T. Rowland, Jr., architect of Jersey 


City, N. J. 
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JAMES A. GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, REVERE, MASS. 
Isidor Richmond, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
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A TYPICAL CLASSROOM 


‘sey INTERIOR VIEWS OF THE JAMES A. GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, REVERE, MASS. 
‘ Isidor Richmond, Architect, Boston, Mass. 


GYMNASIUM 
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TYPICAL CLASSROOM CORRIDOR 


JAMES A. GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, REVERE, MASS. 
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Isidor Richmond, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
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ASSEMBLY HALL, JAMES A. GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, REVERE, MASS. 
Isidor Richmond, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
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A COMPLETE JUNIOR-HIGH-SCHOOL 
BUILDING 


The James A. Garfield Junior High School at 
Revere, Mass. 


The James A. Garfield Junior High School at 
Revere, Mass., represents the completion of a 
school building, the original unit of which was 
built in 1924. The first building consisted of 
the crossbar between the two wings of the build- 
ing, and the latter were erected in 1927. The 
additions were made in part to care for the in- 
creased school population of the district and in 
part to provide additional facilities for a well- 
rounded junior-high-school organization. 


The first unit consisted of ten classrooms, the 
household-arts department, two teachers’ rooms, 
a nurses’ room, offices, and toilets on each of 
the three floors. The new wings contain nine 
new classrooms, an auditorium, a gymnasium, 
dressing rooms, and a cafeteria. 


Construction and Equipment 

The building has been located adjoining a 
street upon which numerous improvements are 
being made. It also adjoins the Curtis Park 
playground and thus enjoys the advantages of 
a completely equipped eight-acre playground. 
The photographs on the accompanying pages 
show the school grounds before the grading and 
planting had been completed. 

The building is designed in the Tudor-Gothic 
style and has attractive doorways to give en- 
trance to the auditorium and gymnasium wings 
as well as to the main corridor of the building. 
Above the entrance to the auditorium wing is 
a shield with a coat of arms of the city of 
Revere and above the corresponding entrance 
to the classroom wing there is a shield bearing 
the Massachusetts state coat of arms. 

The layout of the building is such that all 
classrooms have sunny exposure. Each class- 
room is 24 ft. 6 in. wide by 30 ft. long. The 
size is 3 ft. wider than the usual standard for 
Revere and makes possible the fitting of each 
room with 46 desks. The usual cloakrooms and 
wardrobes have been omitted, and lockers re- 
cessed in the corridor walls are used for pupils’ 
clothing and books. 
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The cafeteria is a large sunny room meas- 
uring 35 by 62 ft. The partition between the 
kitchen and the cafeteria proper is fitted with 
sliding panels and counter for serving. The 
auditorium has been especially designed for 
simplicity and dignity. The Tudor windows 
measure 6 by 12 ft.; the glass is set into steel 
sash and the effect is especially pleasing. The 
room, including the balcony, will seat 460 per- 
sons. The gallery is equipped with a motion- 
picture booth and the stage has dressing rooms. 
The room is available for use by outdoor or- 
ganizations, and an adult audience does not 
come in contact at all with the school building 
proper. 

The gymnasium, which measures 40 by 60 ft., 
is likewise arranged for use by adults. The 
entrance is independent of the school building 
proper. <A gallery will seat approximately 250 
spectators for athletic games. Separate showers 
for boys and girls are provided. 

A direct entrance to the boys’ locker room 
from the adjoining playground has been so ar- 
ranged that the showers may be used without 
opening any part of the school proper. 

The ceiling of the gymnasium has been cov- 
ered with a sound-absorbing material to prevent 
the transmittal of noise into other parts of the 
building. 

The pupil capacity of the building is 828, but 
when the school is fully organized and each 
room is used to capacity during the full school 
day, it will house more than 1,000 students. 

The building is located within a quarter mile 
of the sea, and for that reason piling was neces- 
sary for the foundation of the first unit, a fact 
which has added considerably to the total cost. 
The building is of so-called second-class con- 
struction with a steel and timber frame, brick 
bearing walls, wood floors, and walls finished 
with metal lath and plaster. 

The plumbing is of the best type. Cold-water 
pipes are of wrought iron, waste pipes of cast 
iron, and hot-water pipes of brass. The hot- 
water storage tank is copper, the hot-water sys- 
tem is of the noncireulating type. 

The building is fitted with a vacuum steam- 
heating system provided with a temperature 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN, JAMES A. GARFIELD JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, REVERE, MASS. 
Isidor Richmond, Architect, Boston, Mass. 
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LOBBY LEADING DOWN TO GYMNASIUM AND UP 
TO ASSEMBLY HALL, JAMES A. GARFIELD 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, REVERE, MASS. 


control. The ventilating system is of the cen- 
tral mechanical type with special exhaust fans 
in the cafeteria. 
The architect of the building was Mr. Tsidor 
Richmond, 248 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
The construction details of the additions are 
as follows: 


Construction Data 
Date bids received 


Date contract awarded............. June 27, 1927 

Date construction started.......... June 28, 1927 

Date construction completed....December 17, 1927 

Date building occupied......... December 19, 192 

Working days required..................... 144 
Building 

PRAM SOE POOUON 66. 5:518 4d Sw G98 Kd 27 


MUAMOROGIOE bog 5 ookdee 68d doe 08 9 in new additions 


PEM R MMe e eee 8 in old building 
Commercial department.... 4 in old building 
Number of laboratory rooms 2 in old building 
de eg SOE ET CTE CEET 1 in new additions 
ee re 1 in new additions 
NORPRO 3 cuscasssdiaigss 4% 4b 4.458 2 in old building 
1 in new building 
1 in old building 
in new additions 
] in new building 
1 in old building 
Auditorium, including baleony with moving-picture 


Nurses 
WD 2605.64.60 RR 


ONE, ish. 5 ee bneetets ARERR ARES 41 by 55 ft. 
Seating capacity........ 460 including balcony 
MAY OON, iss oats C8 Fries ETS 40 by 60 ft. 
Aen COMES sais sieisisha 84 guages 250 


CN 25-604540 04440 ae casa ras 36 by 63 ft. 
Design and Construction 

PUMRC UIE ANNI 55 6.555 0.4 35.0 wae a Od Tudor-Gothie 

PERUGENOT, CUO i. 5.6 55.0.039:0 O84 aoe eeoe Red brick 


Exterior trim 


Construction material......... ... Second class 
Corridor and stair finish...... Kittaning buff brick 
Classroom finish....... Plaster and white-oak trim 
Auditorium finish......... Plaster with wood trim 
RAMEN 37 i550 3 ste Re aisaTeN Kittaning buff brick 


Finish of toilet 
Mechanical Equipment 

Type of heating and ventilation Mechanical 
ventilating system, vacuum steam-heating 
system—boilers in old building. 

Temperature control ......Automatic thermostatic 
control 

Plumbing and sanitary equipment se ae a 

Individual showers for girls in gymnasium. 


Gang showers for boys in gymnasium. 


rooms....Plaster, steel partitions 


Cost and Pupil Cacapity 


Pupil capacity of new and old buildings...... 650 
CHOMG GE DOW WU iii ck Rs dew i $138,308.08 
CONG OF GE MUNIN «66a Kessaedencis 164,448.63 
UE (OOM s 6.6.5 chr bis sk 04. 5.5300 rene 302,756.71 
Cubic feet of new building vr rree 391,183 
Cubie feet of old building. ............... 298,971 
Cubic feet of completed building .. .690,154 
Cost per cubic foot of new building.. .. 35.3 cents 
Cost per cubic foot of old building...... 55 = eents 
Cost per cubie foot of completed building 44 cents 
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The Price of Attaining in Schoolwork 


By a High-School Principal 


When I am 35 years of age I expect to be 
superintendent of a small-city system of public 
schools. This is the goal I set for myself when 
I was a boy of 15 in high school. Realizing that 
I must be prepared thoroughly for such work, 
both through academic training and practical 
experience, I early mapped out a program which, 
so far, has been followed exactly, but not with- 
out learning the cost of steering one’s own way, 
resolutely and only with one’s own resources, 
toward a coveted position in the field of educa- 
tion. 

I resolved to get an A.B. degree when I was 
20, then to teach in a city high school for two 
years, the second year as head of a department. 
I then scheduled myself to break into adminis- 
trative work, serving in turn as principal or ad- 
ministrator for elementary, junior-high-school, 
and senior-high-school grades. My plans called 
for an A.M. degree at the age of 27, to be earned 
during summer sessions at a large state univer- 
sity, not my alma mater. 

All of these self-ordained demands have been 
met, and at present I have a responsible position 
as principal of a senior high school, am 30 years 
old, and, knowing that my schedule calls for a 
Ph.D. at the age of 34, I am attending the sum- 
mer quarters at a well-known private university 
making the first year’s residence on the final de- 
gree, preparatory to taking the one whole year 
necessary to complete work for the degree at 
a large eastern university. After I have the 
Ph.D. I shall make a nation-wide canvass in 
search for the job for which I have been pre- 
paring myself most diligently. ‘ 

My greatest problems in keeping on schedule 
have been those of securing the right kind of 
positions and getting necessary promotions. 
Earning most of my expenses while at college 
as an undergraduate student and meeting the 
rather high costs of postgraduate work, now 
allowed from a family budget, have presented 
difficulties, but these are not to be compared to 
those encountered in being particular about the 
kind of work I have done. One can name his 
job only when certain more or less inelastic 
conditions are met. 

I have found that in order to get the positions 
I have wanted, I have had to be independent 
and always free to move. I have had to forego 
the pleasure of owning a home, and, incident- 
ally, I expect to forego that pleasure until I am 


60 years old, when a real home is to be endowed 
from a regular and careful investing of 5 per 
cent of my earnings up until that time. Own- 
ing a home often ties a schoolman to a com- 
munity, and many times school boards capitalize 
on this situation. = 


In the nine years I have been doing public- 
school work I have moved five times, twice more 
than a thousand miles. Distant fields look 
greenest to board members as to almost every- 
body else, and I have found that I have had 
much more prestige as a stranger than as a 
neighbor. 


At times I have had to be positive, aggressive, 
and have had to make bold demands. I have 
worked hard to deserve advances, and I have 
never wavered in claiming them. Either they 
were granted or I moved, and in three cases I 
moved even when they were granted. It has 
always been my policy to make my board feel 
that I was not anxious to stay. I have always 
had money enough at the end of a year to pack 
up and leave if I needed to. 


I have worked day and night to make my job 
count in curricular and in_ extracurricular 
activities. Socially, I have almost been a non- 
entity, though, of course, I have always strived 
to be as social as possible. I have never joined 
any fraternal organization. I have consistently 
refused to wear pins or badges or in any other 
way mark myself as belonging to a special or- 
ganization or group of people. This neutrality 
has not made a host of friends for me, but on 
the other hand, it has made no enemies. It has 
given me a great deal of extra time for my job. 

In every possible way I have tried to improve 
myself professionally for my particular kind of 
work, but aside from this preparation, I have 
considered the importance of always trying to 
look the part I expected to play. This has cost 
me several good cars, some expensive clothes, 
and the many little appurtenances requisite to 
give the proper atmosphere in the office and 
study. In short, most of the things I own and 
most of the things I do are owned or are done 
to help me attain what I set out to attain fifteen 
years ago. Such a process is costly, and at 
times is inconvenient and permits very little 
diversion, but I count this all to be the price 
one must pay to get what he wants in school- 
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Principles Governing Teacher-Placement 


Procedure 
I. T. Simley, South St. Paul, Minn. 


In deliberations incident to the placement of 
teachers, there are certain responsibilities that 
fall upon, and certain rights that accrue, to each 
of the parties concerned in the transaction: 

A. The employer or party about to engage a 
teacher; 

B. The teacher or candidate herself ; 

C. The party placing the teacher, or the 
placement authority. 

These responsibilities and rights, which are 
briefly set forth in the outline below, are sug- 
gestive of the relationship that ought to prevail 
in the course of the deliberations. 

A. Employer: 
I. Responsibilities 


1. ‘To keep foremost in mind that the rights 
of the children to be taught and their educa- 
tional welfare are paramount to any or all rights 


appertaining to the position to be filled of any 
other party. 


2. In the light of the above, and in terms of 
the financial remuneration and other considera- 
tions of the position to be filled, to seek out the 
best possible candidate available for the position 
regardless of the source of supply, provided, 
however, that our appropriate state institutions 
including the state teachers’ employment bu- 
reau, shall have been included among agencies 
first called upon for assistance. 


3. Toward the above end, to give to training 
and placement authorities as complete informa- 
tion as possible with reference to the peculiar 
requirements of the position to be filled. 

4. To notify both applicants and placement 
authorities as soon as the position has been 
filled. 

II. Rights 

1. To have it understood that placement 
authorities will recommend candidates in the 
light of the principle of “children’s rights first.” 
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MR. C. E. C. DYSON 
Architect of the Board of Education, 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
As chief architect to the Toronto board of education, Mr. 
Dyson has had complete charge of the planning, the prepa- 
ration of specifications, and the general supervision of the 
construction of about $10,000,000 worth of schools annually 


for nine or ten years past. To a certain extent he has 
standardized certain elements of plan and construction and 
has largely emphasized the educational services and exact 
adaptation of rooms and buildings to the educational pro- 
gram. At the Denver convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Public-School Business Officials Mr. Dyson was 
elected vice-president for the year 1928-29. 
ceaiinieneinanaieanienatieeataetaiaeaeateasilieaeriadinipdmnatanenae INS 
This presumes, nothing being said to the con- 
trary, 

a) Satisfactory moral and health qualifica- 
tions so far as known; 

b) Proper technical training and _profes- 
sional preparation, but in degrees varying from 
satisfactory to superior and, accordingly, so 
rated ; 

c) Adaptable personal equipment, under 
which come such characteristics as special abili- 
ties, social qualities, outstanding interests, 
religion, nationality. 

2. To be supplied with as complete and com- 
prehensive information as those in a position 
to know are able to give, this information to 
include: 

a) A rating on specific teacher success 
qualifications or failures; 

b) <A general or free statement unrestricted 
by the limitations of the set form. 

B. Teacher: 
I. Responsibilities 

1. To recognize that the rights of those to 
be taught supersede the rights of the teacher. 

2. To recognize the responsibility of em- 
ployer and placement authority to use their in- 
fluence in filling each position with the best 
available candidate. 

3. To notify both placement authority and 
employing agencies with whom she has filed ap- 
plication as soon as she is no longer available. 
II. Rights 

1. To know that she is given a fair chance 
to be considered and fair consideration after 
filing application. 

2. To be notified if she is not being given 
consideration or as soon as the position has been 
filled. 

C. Placement Authority: 
I. Responsibility 

1. To collect reasonably complete informa- 
tion appertaining to each candidate’s qualifica- 
tions and fitness for teaching, this information 
to consist of: 

a) <A defined rating by each responsible ref- 
erence on recognized factors of teaching quali- 
fications; 

b) A general confidential statement un- 
restricted by the limitations of a set form. 

2. In the light of the information available 
in regard to each candidate, and in terms of the 
requirements and rewards of each available 


(Concluded on Page 136) 





Taxation and County School Support 


Public education, everywhere, must of neces- 
sity be supported by taxation. The amount of 
money which can be raised by taxation is deter- 
mined by the taxing limit of the community 
and is dependent upon it. The taxing limit of 
the community is determined by the assessed 
valuation which is, in theory at least, supposed 
to bear a fixed relation to the true wealth of 
the taxing unit. That taxing units are not, 
usually, assessed at full value, even when re- 
quired by law is evident from the numerous 
studies and from common observation. The 
close relationship of school support, assessed 
valuation, and real wealth or valuation, together 
with the fact that the assessed valuation as 
placed by the assessor seldom agrees with the 
real valuation as shown by actual transfers 
gives rise to a demand for a technic whereby 
trends in community wealth may be studied. 


Ability of Communities to Support Education 
Numerous studies in various localities bear 


out the common observation, that school costs 
are constantly rising. More and more money is 
demanded almost annually for school purposes. 
On the whole, the American people have re- 
sponded nobly to this urgent need, but of late, 
there has been a noted tendency to ask for 
reasons. These questions have been forthcoming 
from both layman and the profession itself. 
“Can the American people afford this program ?’ 
It has even been suggested that perhaps we 
have reached the point of saturation, or the 
point where the law of diminishing returns must 
operate. 

Every year brings new demands upon the 
school. New subjects knock for admission. 
Better trained teachers are demanded. More 
students seek entrance, and they remain longer. 
The schools have become the “dumping ground” 
for all the worth-while things that were form- 
erly cared for by other agencies, and these all 
cost money. The schools apparently are ap- 
proaching the “point of saturation” financially, 
with no apparent slackening of the increasing 
demands upon them. If the numerous school 
surveys have taught us anything, it is that more 
and more money will be needed to care for the 
demands of instruction, buildings, and main- 
tenance, 

Relation of Taxes to Wealth of Community 

The writer has felt that there is a close re- 
lationship existing between the taxes raised for 
school support and the wealth of a community. 
In short, the schools “pay their own way” in the 
form of inereased economic wealth as shown 
both in earning and spending power. As a 
public-school administrator the writer is fre- 
quently called upon to defend the costs of his 
system. The two working together, convinced 
him that some investigation should be made to 
determine the existing relationship, and to per- 
fect a technic whereby other school administra- 
tors might study their local problem. Under 
the capable direction of Prof. E. T. Peterson 
of the University of Iowa, the writer undertook 
such an investigation covering Chickasaw 
county, lowa. 

The first problem to present itself was to de- 
termine the assessment policy of the district or 
county involved. Only a casual observation 
was necessary to show that in the study of the 
wealth of the community, the assessed valuation 
as shown by the assessor's books was wholly 
undependable. The lack of uniformity among 
different assessors strongly suggested that they 
probably were nearly, if not as undependable, 
in assessments made within the same district 
and by the same assessor. Some means must be 
used to correct this error of assessment. To 
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do this the “sales technic” was used. The scope 
of this paper does not permit an extended ex- 
planation of the technic; however, a _ brief 
explanation is essential. 

The “sales technic” consists of finding the 
percentage of the real value of the assessed 
property as shown by actual sale or transfer 
value at which the property was assessed by the 
assessor. This “assessment ratio” is found by 
dividing the assessed value by the real or sale 
value. In Iowa the assessed valuations may be 
secured from the auditor’s office at the court- 
house and the sale valuations from the recorder’s 
records. In this particular study, all the trans- 
fers for each fifth year for a period of 50 years 
were used in a study of the assessment policy. 
In all, approximately 5,000 transfers were 
studied. Obviously, many more had to be dis- 
carded due to fictitious considerations such as 
“for love and other considerations.” Some of 
these could be corrected and used during the 
years in which the revenue acts were in force 
which required a stamp of 50 cents for each 
$500 or fraction of consideration. For practi- 
cal purposes the writer is convinced that fewer 
transfers can be used. He has the problem 
under consideration at present and the data 
seem to bear out that feeling. 

The next bits of data needed are the assessed 
valuations of the county as a unit and as rural 
and urban property. These can then be cor- 
rected by using the “assessment ratio” average 
found above as an index of correction. For 
example, had the average of all the properties 
transferred shown that the assessors had assessed 
at 50 per cent of the actual value, the real 
consideration would have been the total assessed 
valuation increased by that amount, or doubled. 


Taxes and School Expenditures 

Both the amount of taxes raised for schools 
and the amount of school expenditures, are in- 
dications of school costs. Both will not give 
the same number, however. The amount of 
taxes may be secured with the other tax data, 
and the school expenditures from the county 
superintendent’s reports. Both were used in 
this investigation. From these data two ques- 
tions can be answered. First, What has been 
the assessment policy in Chickasaw county, 
Iowa?; and second, What has been the trend 
in the relationship of the past 50 years between 
the school costs and the ®roperty valuation in 
the county? These can be answered for both 
rural and urban property as well as the county 
as a unit. A third question was investigated. 
In substance it was, Can the trend of school 
costs and real wealth of a community be pre- 
dicted from data or inferences drawn from past 





trends? Each of these three questions will be 
discussed in this paper. 

All studies had shown that thé assessment 
ratio was well under 100 in Iowa. The school 
surveys, notably in Indianola, Cedar Rapids, 
Marshalltown, and Davenport, had shown this 
to be true, and in the case of Davenport it had 
been shown that the ratio was constantly 
dropping since 1900. The rest of the surveys 
had contended themselves with a study of one 
or two years’ transfers. In the case of Daven- 
port, the ratio had fallen from 77.5 in 1901 to 
45.7 in 1924. Such a decline as indicated would 
more than offset a substantial increase in wealth, 
when surveyed by a layman unacquainted with 
the facts involved. During the past 50 years 
(1875 to 1925) striking variations existed in 
Chickasaw county. This is true not only within 
the 50 years taken as a whole but also within 
any given year. It existed not only among 
different assessors, but among the assessments 
made by the same assessor, “it is difficult to 
conceive the motive, or the standard of value 
governing the assessor.” The lowest assessment 
found was 0.18 per cent of its transfer value, 
and the highest for the 50-year period was 2640.0 
per cent of its transfer value. A more striking 
variation was found in 1880, when the highest 
ratio was 2640.0 and the lowest was 3.3, making 
a difference of 2636.7. It may be rightly argued 
that the highest and lowest cases might be the 
result of unkown factors and thus not be valid 
for comparisons. This is not only a possibility 
but a probability; however, the middle 50 per 
cent of cases shows an equal variability although 
not so extreme. In this case the range was 
from 13.7 to 97.3 per cent of actual transfer 
value. This makes a difference of 48.3. 


Ratio Has Dropped 

There was shown a decided tendency for the 
ratio to drop. This was the case in both the 
rural and urban property and was almost un- 
interrupted from 1875 to 1900 when, due to a 
change in the code placing the tax upon only 
25 per cent of the assessed value, the assessment 
ratio arose abruptly again. 


This consistent lowering of the assessment 
is probably the result of the method of appoint- 
ing the assessor by local election. Since he is 
appointed locally, he is under constant pressure 
to lower the assessments. There are also cer- 
tain advantages in having the entire district 
assessed at a low figure, because in so doing 
a partial exemption is obtained from certain 
state levies. This in turn, however, necessi- 
tates a high mill levy for local expenditures. 


A consistent showing was that the rural prop- 
erty was assessed at more nearly its transfer 
value. This again is possibly due to the fact 
that the assessors for the most part are untrained 
in property values and finance. To the assessor 
it is no doubt true, that the 160-acre farm 
looks more valuable than a small lot on the 
main street of a business district, whereas the 
reverse is more probably true. In these days of 
unrest among the farmers and the clamor for 
reduced taxes, the statement is often made that 
the farmer pays more than his just share of the 
taxes. These statements are made for the most 
part upon mere opinion and not upon any 
scientific evidence produced. The figures seem 
to bear out the contention that a greater per- 
centage of city property is left unassessed and 
untaxed than rural property. This is probably 
more than offset by the fact that rural property 
and districts support poorer schools; or, at any 
rate, they pay less to support their schools than 
does the property in the urban areas. 
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A study of the various codes of Iowa show 
that the state has been committed to full assess- 
ment at transfer value, and since 1897 to tax- 
ation only upon 25 per cent of the assessed valu- 
ation. The investigation shows that the as- 
sessors have made no attempt to assess at the 
actual value, and that while the law provides 
for boards of equalization, they do not function 
in carrying out their legal obligation of bring- 
ing these assessments up to actual market value. 

The answer to the third question, Can future 
trends be predicted from past trends in fiscal 
data? was not answered satisfactorily. Obvi- 
ously, the administrator of schools is more in- 
terested in knowing how much he can raise 
in the future than what the past wealth trends 
have been. The application of the regression 
equation used by the Educational Finance In- 
quiry, and the application of the average incre- 
ment method both proved discouraging as a 
means of accurate prediction. 

It appears from the study that estimates 
which are to be serviceable should be made for 
short periods of time, and should be constantly 
revised as new data are gathered. Any program 
of expansion which is dependent upon a pre- 
diction of future trends should be one with a 
reasonable degree of flexibility, or with suffi- 
cient latitude to absorb the error of prediction. 
This will necessitate conservatism and judgment 
in the matter of predictions and in the program 
based upon the same. 

The writer is inclined to believe that for prac- 
tical purposes another method, namely, common 
sense, exercised by a prudent and experienced 
administrator of schools will produce the best 
results. 


Is Education Worth What It Costs? 
As stated above, the writer has always had 
an a priori conception that education costs 
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nothing. In other words, it pays its own way. 
The growth of the Nation has paralleled the 
growth of the educational system, or should it 
be stated that the growth of the educational 
system has paralleled the growth of the Nation. 
Schools are supported by taxation, which is the 
people’s way of showing that the country and 
its privileges are worth what it costs. The 
ever-increasing tide of immigration only 
strengthens one’s feeling that is must be worth 
the price to live in this country. Should taxes 
be raised to the point where this is not true, 
the “flow of gold” would be outward because 
capital seeks the most advantageous location. 
The tide of emigration would also set in. The 
writer is unaware of any such tendencies. In 
short, it must be well worth all that it costs 
to live in the United States, and the various 
functions of the government, of which the 
schools are but one, must not be costing too 
much, provided the money is expended with 
economy, foresight, and justice. Stated in 
another way, there is a significant reason why 
the Nation’s growth and her educational sys- 
tem’s growth have paralleled each other. 

Professional prejudices may be instrumental 
in interpreting these facts. There are two other 
possible explanations as to the reason of this 
parallelism. The increasing wealth of the 
country may have given more leisure time and 
feeling of a need for more and better education. 
This demand, arising as it did from increasing 
wealth, kept pace with the increase. Again, 
neither may be true, but both may be the result 
of a common cause. Which one the reader 
favors is of little consequence. The facts, as 
brought out by the investigation show that re- 
gardless of the cause, there is a striking tend- 
eney for the costs in education to parallel the 
increase in wealth of the community. 
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A Summary 
There is a tendency for the costs of educa- 


tion in the urban areas to increase more nearly, 
or even more rapidly than the wealth, whereas 
in the rural area the wealth appears to increase 
more rapidly than the school costs. This indi- 
‘ates that the cities are supplying a better grade 
of edueation, and any advantages the city prop- 
erty holder may have over rural property by 
merit if the lowered assessment ratio is com- 
pletely offset by the added school-tax burden. 
It also may indicate why the rural people pay 
less for the schools. Since they do pay a greater 
amount of state taxes by reason of the assess- 
ment being higher they have less to pay for 
good schools. In conclusion the study has 
shown: 

1. Property has been, and is assessed, at 
less than market value and this assessment ratio 
is constantly tending to decrease. 

2. Rural property tends to be assessed at 
more nearly its true value as shown by the trans- 
fer value. 

3. There has been a tendency throughout the 
period for the assessed valuation of property and 
school costs to increase in approximately the 
same ratio. 

4. There is a tendeney for school costs to 

increase more rapidly than wealth in the urban 
areas, and to remain approximately equal in the 
rural areas, 
5. The attempt to predict the future trends 
from past data was only successful in reaching 
an approximation. Neither of the three methods 
investigated gave accurate results. This leads 
one to believe that for practical purposes the 
“best guess method” is the best and that any 
program of expansion must depend upon sane 
and conservative prediction, be subjected to short 
prediction and constant revision, and be flexible 
enough to absorb the inaceuracies which are 
to be found in predicting fiseal data. 


High-School Failures 


R. F. Peters, Superintendent Public Schools, Monticello, Ky. 


Under present systems of high-school organi- 
zation a certain amount of pupil failure is in- 
evitable. It makes no difference what kind of 
system is used, or what kind of educational or 
psychological experiment is being conducted, 
the high-school failure is always in evidence. 
There have always been failures in schoolwork, 
and in all probability there will continue to be 
failures in the future. We have learned to 
expect them and to take them as matters of 
course. Herein lies the danger. While it is 
hardly possible to eliminate failure from our 
schools, we are always confronted with the task 
of keeping it down to a minimum. The alert 
and conscientious teacher cannot evade the re- 
sponsibility of making pupils succeed in spite 
of themselves. He cannot afford to acquire an 
indifferent attitude toward failure, whether in 
large or small doses. There may be too little 
failure or too much failure. The question is, 
“How much is enough?” This is the teacher’s 
problem and no one but the teacher can solve it. 

Within the past few years remarkable progress 
has been made in the adjustment of curricula 
to the needs and abilities of pupils of secondary- 
school age. We are getting away from the idea 
that high schools exist for the sole purpose of 
preparing pupils for college. We are endeavor- 

i to prepare pupils not only for college but 
for lit Vucational courses are being differ- 
entiated tu such a degree that pupils who cannot 
go to college may graduate from high school 
fully prepared to assume responsible positions 
in many walks of life. Students are being 
assigned to work which is in keeping with their 


native ability, as determined by standardized 
tests and psychological measurements. Tra- 
ditional subject matter and methods are being 
impartially and microseopically examined by 
experts, in an effort to determine what is best 
to abandon and what is best to retain. Revolu- 
tionary changes are being made to the end that 
every American high school may be made to 
serve its community in a worth-while and prac- 
tical way. 

Despite the sweeping and far-reaching re- 
adjustments and reforms which are _ being 
initiated and carried out in secondary-school 
work, we are still faced with the problem of 
failure. Generally speaking, there is too much 
failure rather than too little. In most public 
high schools of average size, we find the usual 
crop of repeaters who, more than any other one 
factor, lay the\schools open to charges of ex- 
travagance and inefficiency. While many of the 
repeaters are potential failures when they enter 
the high school, and are mentally incapable of 
doing the work, we cannot escape the fact that 
a very large percentage of our failures are ex- 
ceptionally well prepared, mentally and physi- 
cally, to do the work in a way that would reflect 
credit on themselves, the school, and the com- 
munity. 

It would be folly to attempt to classify into 
groups the kinds of pupils which are found in 
the democratic and cosmopolitan American pub- 
lic high school. However, it is possible to 
identify certain groups of pupils which are niore 
or less typical of the public high school. Briefly, 
they are the “regular” group, the so-called un- 
educable group, the vocational group, the incor- 


rigible and irresponsible group, the intelligent 
but indolent group, the loafers and hangers-on, 
the eccentrics, the athletes, the social butter- 
flies, and the bluffers. There may be consider- 
able overlapping of types, but all are found in 
the public high school. In the nature of things, 
we expect some of these to be failures. We do 
our best for them while they are in high school, 
for we know from experience that they will 
eventually drop out of the picture. But we also 
know from experience that failure takes its toll 
from among pupils of the very highest type. It 
is with these pupils that we are primarily con- 
cerned in this paper. 
Possible Reasons for Failure 

It would be difficult to enumerate, within the 
limited scope of this discussion, all the reasons 
for failure in the secondary school. It is possi- 
ble, however, to point out certain conditions, 
which are more or less common in present high- 
school organization, and to which much of the 
failure may be ‘attributed. In. this connection 
it may be stated that we have no desire to be 
harsh, or pessimistic, or condemnatory. We 
shall endeavor to describe actual conditions, and 
to make our criticisms as unbiased and con- 
structive as possible. 

One of the outstanding reasons for high- 
school failure is irregular attendance, which is 
due in large measure to the indifference of par- 
ents and school officials, and to lax or inopera- 
tive attendance laws. In many states attend- 


ance laws do not apply to pupils of high-school 
age. High-school work is entirely optional; it 
is considered to be sufficient if children can be 
made to complete elementary-school work. Even 
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if the law did apply to pupils of high-school age, 
our indifferent parents and school authorities 
would still be with us. In many communities, 
pupils feel at liberty to remain out of school 
at any time they feel so inclined. Certain pupils 
take a half-day recess for every circus parade, 
show, or demonstration that comes to town. It 
is not even necessary to have an excuse of this 
nature; street loafing furnishes sufficient in- 
centive. If written excuses from parents are 
required by school authorities, the student ap- 
parently has little difficulty about producing the 
excuse. It reaches the principal, properly filled 
out and signed, presumably by the parent. 
Whether or not the signature is genuine is a 
matter of conjecture. Generally, the excuse is 
aecepted without question, the blank is filed and 
the absence is marked “Exeused.” The failure 
of such pupils follows as a matter of course. 

Inadequate preparation is another reason why 
pupils fail in high school. In the regular four- 
year high school the solution of the problem of 
failure may often be found in the seventh or 
eighth grades. The foundation should be laid 
in these grades, if high-school work is to be 
successful, The teachers of these grades should 
be exceptionally well qualified, and in addition 
they should be made to realize that they are 
largely responsible for the later success or fail- 
ure of their pupils in high-school work. This 
applies to both rural and urban teachers of these 
grades, In this connection it appears to the 
writer that a junior-high-school organization 
finds its highest justification. 

As was stated at the outset, the tendency to- 
day seems to be in the direction of providing 
high-school instruction in accordance with the 
needs and natural abilities of the pupils who 
attend, so as to make the high school serve its 
own particular community in a bigger and bet- 
ter way. However, not all high schools are 
organized and operated with this end in view. 
In some cases, especially where smaller high 
schools are concerned, it has been found im- 
practicable, if not impossible, to dispense with 
the old and assume the new. In such schools, 
all pupils must take the same subjects, regard- 
less of needs, abilities, or aptitudes; electives 
are unknown. In the very nature of things, 
curricular variety is the ideal but never the 
reality. Consequently, many pupils in such 
schools find themselves confronted with obstacles 
that are almost insurmountable. They are the 
victims of routine and formalized procedure to 
such a degree that they woyld commit rank 
heresy by asking the question, “Of what use is 
this subject to me?” or “Why should all students 
be required to take this particular subject?” 
Obviously, many failures result from the uni- 
form requirements and inexorable routine of 
traditional high-school curricula. 

Pupils Have Not Learned to Study 

When pupils enter our high schools, it is 
usually taken for granted that they have learned 
how to study. But have they? As soon as 
pupils have been classified and assigned to 
classes, the average teacher plunges immediately 
into the content of the course without pausing 
to investigate the habits and capabilities of the 
human material with which she is to work. This 
procedure is especially disastrous in the cases of 
such subjects as English, Latin, history, and 
mathematics, where a proper beginning is abso- 
lutely essential to assure future success and pro- 
ficiency in the work. As a matter of fact, this 
applies to all subjects of the high-school cur- 
riculum, but is especially applicable to subjects 
similar to those mentioned above. 

Much has been said and written on the sub- 


ject of “how to study.” In some high schools 


cach pupil is required to read some scholarly 
und deeply psychological treatise on the subject. 
The treatise in question may be interesting and 
intelligible to the instructors, but of doubtful 
value to the students. The pupil skims over the 
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discussion because he is informed that he must 
do it, and in most cases, proceeds promptly to 
forget all about it. If he gleans any informa- 
tion at all, he fails to apply it to his work. It 
seems to the writer that a few simple rules for 
study laid down by the teacher for the guidance 
of pupils at the beginning of the course, and 
reiterated and reemphasized at every suitable 
opportunity thereafter, would be of infinitely 
more service in aiding students in the formation 
of good study habits. 

Be that as it may, it is undoubtedly true that 
few high-school pupils have definite and rational 
study habits. Most of them know what to do 
but not how to do it. Not a few of our high- 
school students join the ranks of the army of 
failures because of faulty study habits and lack 
of intelligent teacher guidance in the inculca- 
tion of sound habits of study. 

Within the past few years extracurricular 
activities have come to occupy an important 
position in modern high-school organization. 
These activities are filling a long-felt need in 
enabling children of adolescent age to find them- 
selves. In giving pupils an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in clubs, athletics, publications, ete., 
the social interests and instincts of adolescents 
are being recognized and cared for as never 
before. Such activities are helping to initiate 
a new era in educational development. And yet 
these activities are being carried to such ex- 
tremes in many high schools that positive harm 
rather than good is resulting from them. In 
high schools where this condition exists, pupils 
are losing sight of the fundamental objectives 
for which the schools exist. Regular curricular 
work is being neglected with the result that the 
number of failures in such high schools is in- 
creasing rapidly year by year. 

It may be stated here, that, while extracurric- 
ular activities are of inestimable value, they 
should never be allowed to encroach upon the 
primary functions of the school. In fact, the 
student’s right to engage in extracurricular 
activities should depend largely upon the shayw- 
ing which he makes in his regular work. _ Thus, 
the extracurricular program may be made to 
serve a useful and constructive purpose in the 
American high school. It may become a very 
effective instrument for preventing failures 
rather than for causing them. 

Right Classification Important 

Failure is often due to improper classification 
and lack of intelligent guidance in the selection 
of high-school subjects. In the bustle and con- 
fusion of registration, pupils are often placed 
arbitrarily into this or that group with such 
lack of ,discretion that the results are disastrous 
to them. In many instances they find them- 
selves required to do work which is utterly un- 
suited to their needs and abilities. 

It must ke admitted that it is often necessary 
to exercise a certain amount of arbitrary action 
in the classification of pupils, because of the 
fact that few high-school pupils know what is 
best for them, but it is wise to “make haste 
slowly” in this connection, especially in the 
cases of children who are entering high school 
for the first time. 

In the cases of more advanced students, the 
privilege of election is often abused. There are 
always students who are seeking so-called “snap” 
courses, and arbitrary action is again necessary. 
The system of electives for adolescent children 
is effective only when properly safeguarded by 
intelligent guidance. 

The importance of the problem of high-school 
classification can hardly be overestimated. It is 
sufficient for our purposes to state that the suc- 
cess of any school policy for the prevention of 
failure depends in large measure upon the 
classification methods which are employed. 

Iron-clad grading systems constitute another 
reason for pupil failure. The writer can think 
of no educational problem which calls forth 
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greater diversity of opinion. Practices vary to 
such a degree that one is often constrained to 
doubt the value of any grading system. In one 
community daily grades count two thirds and 
examination counts one third; in another, daily 
grades three fourths and examination one 
fourth; in still another, fifty-fifty; and so on, 
ad infinitum. Whatever the grading system, 
the teachers who issue the grades must be taken 
into account. A failing grade for one teacher 
would be a passing grade for her next-door 
neighbor; a grade of A by one teacher would be - 
considered B, C, D, E, or F by others. And so 
it goes. 

Suffice it to say that all grading systems are 
more or less arbitrary, and no pupil should fail 
because of a system. There may be extenuating 
circumstances which should be taken into ac- 
count; there should never be a shadow of doubt 
about the failure of a pupil or his inability to 
do the work of a particular course. 

In connection with the subject of grading it 
might be well to mention that, after pupils have 
made one or more poor marks, they are often 
confronted with the mathematical impossibility 
of passing, under the grading system of a par- 
ticular school. The writer knows of many in- 
stances when pupils were actually told by the 
teacher that there was no hope of passing. In 
nearly every such instance the pupils became 
so depressed and discouraged that they either 
dropped out of school, or continued to attend 
with no other purpose than to make themselves 
disagreeable as loafers and trouble makers. The 
teacher who prognosticates grades in such man- 
ner not only harms the pupils but shoulders 
additional disciplinary burdens. It is well 
enough to bring the pupil’s attention to unsat- 
isfactory work, but it should never be done in 
such a way as to discourage continued effort to 
do better work. Furthermore, no pupil should 
ever be*made the sacrificial victim on the altar 
of a relentlessly exacting grading system. 

Pupils Need Textbooks 

In some schools, lost, strayed, and stolen text- 
books are prominent among the reasons given 
by students for failure to do the work assigned 
by teachers. While this is somewhat far-fetched 
as an explanation of failure, it is quite possible 
for a pupil to fail in a subject because of the 
lack of a textbook, especially when the nature 
of the subject necessitates a more or less close 
adherence to textbook essentials, or when the 
teacher happens to be what is called a “textbook 
slave.” While it is desirable to supplement the 
work outlined in the text by suitable outside 
material, it cannot be denied that the lack of 
textbooks will often handicap pupils so seriously 
that failure may be the result. 

For the most part, high-school students are 
prone to allow their books to slip away from 
them. When this happens, the usual procedure 
is either to borrow books from others or attempt 
to get along without books. Such haphazard 
and slipshod methods tend to bring about fail- 
ure. The efficient teacher insists that each stu- 
dent be provided with the proper textbook; if 
the book is lost or misplaced, the student is in- 
formed that he must provide himself with an- 
other as soon as possible. Thus, no pupil may 
be able to attempt to explain his failure on the 
ground of having had no textbook. 

In some localities free-lance summer schools 
are conducted for the benefit of high-school 
students who have failed in one or more sub- 
jects during the regular school term. As a rule, 
such summer schools extend over a period of 
six weeks, or twelve weeks, if there is sufficient 
demand. The qualifications of the instructors 
thereof may or may not be equal to the quglifi- 
cations of the regular high-school teachers. The 
student pays tuition fees in accordance with the 
number of subjects which he carries. In some 
instances new work is offered for the benefit of 
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The Evolution of the Public-School Plant 


Arthur B. Moehlman, Professor of School Administration and Supervision, University of Michigan 


One of the fascinating, but much neglected, 
fields of research in public education is that of 
the evolution of the school plant. It is a field 
that affords great pleasure to the worker in that 
it creates again the successive attempts of the 
past to express themselves educationally in per- 
manent form and shows how social need, dis- 
covery, method, and curricular content reflect 
themselves in building types. 

Each generation proudly erected its buildings 
and declaimed upon their perfection and their 
permanence. As each successive plant was 
dedicated to useful activity, it seemed to those 
who had participated in its development that 
perfection had been reached at last and that 
structurally the final word had been spoken. 
Long before these early structures were worn 
out physically, they were succeeded and replaced 
by different and finer buildings. Each genera- 
tion built in terms of its own needs and ideals, 
and in turn was succeeded by others. 

The story of the evolution and development 
of American public education can be read as 
clearly in the plans and elevations of former 
structures as in a textbook dealing specifically 
with curricular evolution. These buildings were 
a concrete expression, in brick and mortar, of 
the curricular content, objectives, methods, and 
organization. The story is clearly written for 
those who care to study the physical plant. 
Sometimes change is rapid, and again the move- 
ment toward newer activity is hardly perceptible 
for many years. The story of American public 
education, as written by school buildings, is 
eloquent witness of the dynamic character of 
the American social organization. 

In this particular study, the school district 
of Detroit will be used. The selection is due 
to several reasons, among which were the avail- 
ability of continuous records and the successive 
stages of development through which the dis- 
trict had passed. Practically all of the building 
records were available in some form, in uninter- 
rupted sequence, from the beginning of public 
education in 1842 to the present time. Sam- 
plings were made in a number of other cities, 
hut complete records in each case were so diffi- 
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cult, if not impossible, to secure that the study 
was allowed to follow the line of the easiest 
available material. The second, and even more 
important, reason was that the school district 
of Detroit has passed through all of the suc- 
cessive stages from the earliest form of educa- 
tional expression to the point of earnestly at- 
tempting to solve the pressing and intricate 
problems of the school plant in as scientific a 
manner as possible. It was possible, therefore, 
to trace the complete evolution from its poorest 
to its best expression. 
The Elementary School 

The educational background of the Detroit 
district, prior to the organization of free public 
schools in 1842, may be rapidly sketched.1 The 
preschool period, 1701-96, includes the French 
and English control of this gateway to the 
greater lakes. The formative period, 1796-1842, 
includes the period of sporadic private effort, 
1797-1817; the experimental period, 1817-38; 
and the district-school period, 1838-42. From 
the standpoint of the school plant, the only in- 
teresting factor in the formative period was the 
development of a Lanecasterian school and a 
classical academy in Detroit by the University 
of Michigania, or the Catholepestimiad.2 This 
school was opened on August 10, 1818, on the 
first floor of a two-story building, 24 by 50 ft. 
The upper floor, consisting of two rooms, was 
occupied by a classical academy and a library. 
The first floor had a single room and was de- 
veloped by Lemuel Shattuck in the traditional 
manner of the monitorial system.2 The only 
picture that remains of this first structure is 
the commemorative tablet erected on the orig- 
inal site by the University of Michigan Asso- 
ciation of Detroit. 

During the district period, 1838-42, seven 
one-teacher schools in a dependent district were 
operated in rented buildings, in a private resi- 
dence, in a frame building especially built for 
the purpose, and in the basement of a Methodist 
church, 

The First Public School 

The first free public school in Detroit was a 
single rented room over a grocery store on the 
river front, on Bates Street. It had been used 
also during the time of the district system. The 
schoolroom was reached by an outside stairway 
which opened into a room, 40 by 80 ft., lighted 
bilaterally on the river and street sides. As 
reconstructed, from available data, this school 
had a large wood-burning stove in the center, 
with rows of benches on each side, and the 
teacher’s desk placed comfortably near the stove. 
The school was ungraded; reading, writing, and 
arithmetic were taught in such amounts as the 
children appeared to need. 


1For a more complete account of this period, see 
Public Education in Detroit, Moehlman, A.B., Public 
School Publishing Co. 

2The legal predecessor of the University of Michigan. 

“a. Platoon School by Spain, C. L., Macmillan Co., 
p. . 
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The board of education had no funds in 1842 
with which to erect permanent buildings and no 
program of ultimate school organization that 
would have justified them in so doing, even had 
funds been available. The board did the only 
sensible and possible thing by renting available 
space and opening the schools as quickly as 
possible. Four buildings were rented in 1842 
at a cost of $160. The Washington Market 
Building, Larned and Wayne Streets, was fitted 
for school purposes for the sum of $75 and used 
until 1847; and the old university building, on 
Bates Street, was used from 1844 until 1858. 
In 1843, they spent $540 to erect a one-room 
frame building on West Park Street, near Grand 
River Avenue. This was removed in 1855. The 
most favored place for schools during this time 
seemed to be the basement of churches. These 
could be rented cheaply and, in many eases, had 
already been furnished for Sunday-school pur- 
poses, 

In 1847, the board owned three houses and 
the old Capitol Building of which possession 
had been taken when the capitol was moved to 
Lansing. One frame building, on Fort Street, 
east, was inherited from the old district board. 
This was used until 1869, when it was sold for 
$39. 

Before proceeding further in the study of 
Detroit buildings, it is necessary to digress and 
introduce the’basie plan which influenced the 
Detroit school design for many years. 


The Quincy School 
The Quiney® Grammar School, in Boston, was 
built in 1847 and became an accepted model for 


*Present Everett site. 


. 5School Architecture, by Henry Barnard (Fifth 
— 1854). Case, Tiffany and Company, Hartford, 
‘onn. ; 
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FOURTH FLOOR PLAN OF THE QUINCY SCHOOL, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


elementary schools in different sections of the 
country. The basis plan was used for many 
years with only slight changes. 

The ground plan was in the form of a cross, 
with the exterior dimensions of the body meas- 
uring 58 by 80 ft. The wings, used primarily 
as entrance corridors, were 36 ft. deep and 12 
ft. wide. It was four stories high, 8 ft. in the 
clear, with a basement for the furnaces and fuel 
and an attie for gymnastic exercise. Each wing 
contained a front and back entrance, a flight 
of stairs from the basement to the attic, and a 
room on each floor 10 by 11 ft. connected with 
a schoolroom. The floors were divided by a 
corridor 8 ft. wide, extended across the main 
body from one wing to the other and having two 
schoolrooms on each side. 

These four schoolrooms were of nearly the 
same size, averaging about 261 by 311% ft., and 
13 ft. in height. Each room was lighted by 
two windows at each side and two at the end. 
A platform for the teacher, measuring 54% by 
24 ft., was also provided. The pupils’ desks 
faced the platform and the windows on the side 
of the building, and were separated by aisles 
114 ft. wide. There were individual desks, 2 
ft. in length, made of cherry, varnished, and 
supported by cast-iron stands. 

The schoolrooms that did not have small 
rooms attached were provided with closets for 
the children’s clothes. There were two sinks in 
the eorridor, with conveniences for introducing 
Cochituate water. The rooms were lined with 
composition blackboards 34% ft. wide and 2 ft. 
from the floor. 

The first three stories were essentially the 
same. Each room accommodated 56 pupils, with 
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one desk and chair placed on a small movable 
platform for a monitor. 


The fourth story was finished as a hall, 16 ft. 
high in the clear, with a platform at each end, 
measuring 11 by 22 ft., and 22 in. high. It was 
furnished with settees arranged in four rows, 
sufficient to accommodate 700 children. 

The windows were furnished with inside 
blinds having revolving slats, so that the light 
could be easily regulated. 

The building was warmed by four furnaces 
placed in the basement, two at each end. Each 
furnace was intended to warm the three rooms 





WASHINGTON UNION SCHOOL (1871), 
DETROIT, MICH. 


immediately over it, while the cast-iron chim- 
neys were relied upon to heat the hall. Emer- 
son’s system of ventilation was introduced after 
the building was finished, and each room had a 
separate air duct, 14 in. square, to the roof. 
The School Organization in 1849 

The Detroit schools were organized as de- 
tached primaries and middle schools from 1842 
to 1848. Consequently, there was little need for 
anything better than a one-room building. The 
union-school movement, which began to grow 
in popularity, was introduced in Detroit in 1849, 
despite numerous objections from taxpayers 
who claimed it “an extravagance and an un- 
warranted procedure in making the little chil- 
dren walk farther to school.” To meet these 
objections, a number of detached primaries were 
allowed to exist, temporarily, while the union- 
school movement went on at a rapid rate. The 
union school brought the primaries, the middle 
school, and the senior department together, 
forming a seven-year elementary school. This 
was formally organized in 1862 to include: pri- 
maries, two years; second grade, two years; and 
senior grade, three years. 

The First Standard Type 

To meet this change in school organization, 
new buildings were required and the first result 
of the new policy was the Barstow Union School, 
opened in May, 1850. This building was the 
first permanent schoolhouse to be erected by 
the board of education and drew its archi- 
tectural inspiration from the classic. Colon 
naded portico covered most of the front eleva 
tion, surmounted by a well-designed bell tower. 
Five years after its erection, the building was 

(Continued on Page 139) 
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AGAIN THE MARRIED WOMAN TEACHER 
QUESTION 


The great surplus of teacher talent in this 
country at the present time has prompted boards 
of education to draw tighter the lines against 
the married woman teacher. Little was heard 
on the question a few years ago when the short- 
age of trained teachers was acute. Many had 
left the profession to go into the more lucrative 
positions in the commercial field caused by the 
world war. The result was higher salaries for 
teacher service and a flitting back to the pro- 
fession. 

In normal times when the profession of teach- 
ing becomes overcrowded and every young 
woman that has graduated from a teachers’ col- 
lege is strenuously seeking a position, the whole 
married woman teacher question assumes a new 
aspect. 

Just now the oversupply of teacher talent is 
phenomenal, which has prompted boards of 
education to scrutinize more closely the list of 
applicants recommended by the superintendent. 
The latter is usually guided in his choice by 
the rule of professional fitness only, and leaves 
the matter of policy regarding married and un- 
married applicants to the board of education. 

Resting the question in the abstract at a point 
where teaching ability is the sole determining 
factor, the champion of the married woman 
teacher readily wins his case. The board of 
education, however, is inclined to bring concrete 
facts and conditions into play, and deal with 
the subject in its social and economic phases. 
While the educator clings to the theoretical, the 
board member considers the practical side, and 
where those who champion the cause of the 
married woman teacher in a spirit of senti- 
mentality, the board member becomes a_ hard- 
headed realist. 

In analyzing the arguments that have been 
set forth so frequently and vehemently, it must 
be said that much of the sentimentality ad- 
vanced by the married woman teacher advocate 
is mawkish and irrelevant. Among the favorite 
arguments employed are the claims that oppo- 
sition to the married woman teacher is a protest 
against marriage itself, that the married woman 
is necessarily better than the unmarried one, 
that a woman may be teacher, wife, and mother, 
all at the same time, and comply with every 
function completely and successfully. 

The hard-headed member of the board of 
education has a different viewpoint. He believes 
that the married woman teacher has turned her 
back on wifehood and motherhood, that she is 
in nowise better fitted for the calling of a 
tii her because she owns a marriage certificate, 
than does tne single woman, and that in the 
nature of thines she cannot simultaneously be 
a successful teacher, wife, and mother. 

Nor does the same hard-headed board mem- 
ber think more favorably of the married woman 
teacher who assures him ‘hat she can teach 
school successfully and at the same time be a 
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good wife to her husband. And as for the sacred 
office of motherhood—well, she can escape all 
that is implied in motherhood. Besides, that is 
nobody’s business but her own. Such is the 
logic, too, of the high-minded sentimentalist 
who makes light of the established social order 
of things. 

Finally, the hard-headed board member is fair 
minded enough to exempt the married woman 
teacher who happens to be a widow or who has 
an invalid husband to support. But he is un- 
alterably set against the married woman teacher 
who has an able-bodied husband to support her, 
who teaches because she wants to escape the 
burdens of motherhood, who wants to help her 
husband to increase his pile of wordly belong- 
ings, or who merely wants more money for dress 
and fineries, and so on. He does not hesitate 
to exclude from the teaching service that kind 
of a married woman teacher. 

The issue divides itself into two questions: 
First, shall character and ability alone deter- 
mine the choice of a teacher? Or, second, shall 
the basic law in the social order be respected by 
giving consideration to the fundamental institu- 
tion of life—the family ? 

There has been a disposition on the part of 
modern writers to hold to ridicule the school 
administrators who have barred the married 
woman teacher. We are not in sympathy with 
that method of discussing the subject, nor are 
we in accord with the sentimental diatribe 
which ignores the underlying motives and ob- 
jectives of those called upon to decide the 
question. 

Members of boards of education who have 
raised the wall against the married woman 
teacher must, primarily, be credited with an 
innate respect for the solid traditions of family 
life, with upholding the dignity of an orderly 
wifehood, and of rendering tribute to the sacred 
cause of motherhood. They do not favor the 
single woman for the sake of celibacy, or oppose 
the married woman in order to diseredit mar- 
riage, but are actuated by a desire to foster the 
most precious aspiration in the American social 
structure, a well-ordered family life as the basic 
essential to education and government, and the 
stability and well-being of the nation. 

THE CRY OF POLITICS IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

It is quite the usual thing for those who are 
displeased with the action of school administra- 
tors to raise the ery of polities. And when the 
cry is sounded, one wonders just what it all 
means. At any rate, the impression is conveyed 
that somebody has engaged in some low, cun- 
ning, and selfish transaction. The word “poli- 
tics” in its broader acceptation covers a multi- 
tude of sins, and is intended by those who em- 
ploy it to carry a crushing indictment. 

But, there are polities and politics. An ap- 
plicant for a position may have employed the 
usual political tactics to gain favorable action. 
He deems his course a legitimate one. When 
he fails, he charges that illegitimate politics 
have been employed. It all depends upon whose 
ox has been gored. 

The man who has something to sell to the 
school authorities may have pulled every politi- 
‘al string at his command to effect a sale. Suc- 
cess is credited to legitimate effort. Failure is 
certain to raise the holler of politics. 

The general charge that the administration 
of the American schools is dominated by polities 
is so frequently and persistently made that one 
begins to wonder what would happen if this were 
really true. It would be a calamity if it were 
even approximately true. 

Fortunately, the charges are in the main un- 
true. Where ninety-nine school boards employ 
acceptable administrative methods, one does not. 
The American schools throughout are managed 
judiciously and with a spirit of fairness toward 
all concerned. No school administrator can 
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please everybody, and none should try to do so. 
The schools serve one great purpose, and one 
only—to educate. 

If the word “polities,” as interpreted in our 
modern dictionaries, means the science of or- 
ganization, then every school system is a politi- 
cal institution and every member of a_ board 
of education is a politician in the finer and 
better interpretation of that term. If a school 
system is an essential branch of government, 
then it follows, too, that its deliberations come 
within the category of the political. The ques- 
tion simply divides itself between correct pro- 
cedure and incorrect procedure; between good 
politics and bad polities. 

The newspaper and magazine writers of the 
day as a matter of expediency do not diserimi- 
nate between the exceptional and the general, 
the unusual and the usual, the irregular and 
the regular. Let one school administrator en- 
gage in unacceptable tactics and all adminis- 
trators are denounced. Let one board of edu- 
cation practice so-called “politics” and the ery 
of “politics” is raised against all boards of edu- 
cation. The unusual, irregular, and sensational 
have their popular appeal. The usual, the regu- 
lar, and meritorious do not afford the same 
attractive reading matter. 

American publie opinion, on the whole, is well 
balanced and given to the exercise of common 
sense, It makes a due allowance for the sensa- 
tional tendencies of a modern day and the flip- 
pant utterances of present-day magazine writers. 
Every community knows its own school admin- 
istrators and trusts them; knows its own school 
system and is satisfied with the manner of its 
management; is not inclined toward distrust 
and dissatisfaction, but proud of its schools and 
their achievement. 

CONSIDERATIONS IN THE SELECTION OF 
SCHOOL SITES 


One of the most important, and frequently 
the most vexatious task imposed upon school 
authorities, is met in the selection of school 
sites. It not only involves the first-cost con- 
siderations in any new schoolhouse project, but 
also the problem of convenience of access, pres- 
ent and prospective. The cost concerns the tax- 
payer, and the location interests the school con- 
stituency. The one is concerned in price, the 
other in accessibility. 

The problem becomes acute in growing com- 
munities where the most desirable sites are al- 
ready covered with substantial structures, and 
where the business section is crowding into the 
residential areas. A location that is central 
today, so far as the school population is con- 
cerned, may no longer be central in ten years 
henee. Again, the trend and rate of population 


‘erowth, and the school needs at the end of a 


given period, involve careful conjecture and 
planning. 

With the advent of the automobile and the 
congestion of street traffic, new considerations 
come into play. In the horse-and-wagon days, 
little consideration was given to the matter of 
street traffic. In these days of rapid transit, the 
street dangers that confront the child have been 
increased a hundredfold. The thoughtful school 
administrator does not willingly locate a new 
schoolhouse upon a much-traveled thorough- 
fare. He prefers a neighborhood that is less 
frequented by street traffic. 

Some of the troubles which arise out of site 
controversies are caused by those who are 
anxious to sell property to the school authorities. 
The resident who owns a fine home is_ not 
anxious to locate a schoolhouse next door, but 
the real estate dealer who seeks to promote a 
new residence section regards a fine schoolhouse 
as an asset. One class of objectors is found 
among those who live farthest away from the 
proposed school site. They do not want a school- 
house in the immediate vicinity but want it 
located just within easy walking distance from 
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their homes. With its growing popularity the 
high school is now more frequently located on 
the outskirts of the town in order that larger 
grounds may be obtained for the building 
proper, and to enable the acquirement of ath- 
letie fields. 

Much might be said as to the proper way of 
proceeding in the selection of a school site, but 
it nevertheless remains that every case has its 
local contingencies and obstacles. Much may 
be accomplished by a proper survey of the 
schoolhouse situation, present and prospective, 
in order that new locations may be wisely 
chosen. In a growing community where old 
schoolhouses from time to time become sub- 
merged by the crowding of commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises, and where new residential 
districts are being created, it is well to call the 
expert into action. A complete’survey will en- 
able the school authorities to act with greater 
cireumspection and intelligence. 

The editor of a Richmond, Ind., newspaper 
recently said: “Personally, this writer does not 
like the idea of having any kind of school in or 
near the heart of the downtown section. Such 
a location places boys and girls too near a 
variety of attractions that do not help the busi- 
ness of getting an education. 

“But school days are primarily for the pur- 
pose of attending school and getting the work 
that is offered and required there. And down- 
town locations certainly do not make the task 
easier for teacher or pupil. 

“Too, there is the element of space to be con- 
sidered. At the outer edges of the city there is 
sufficient room to build properly in the most 
approved style of school architecture. There is 
room for outdoor athletic fields and the other 
necessities that go to make the up-to-date high 
school the most advanced type of public educa- 
tional institution in the history of the world.” 

After all, the selection of school sites hinges 
largely upon a timely anticipation of future 
schoolhousing needs. It is frequently wise to 
select sites long before they are actually needed. 
This method, where practical, not only enables 
the selection of favorable sites but also usually 
results in a considerable saving of money. 


A CODE OF ETHICS FOR THE TEACHING 
PROFESSION 


In recent years there has been no lack of 
interest in a judiciously formulated code of 
ethics applicable to the profession of teaching. 
High-minded men and women have from time 
to time felt the need of a document that should 
define the relations between teacher and those 
that should obtain between the body of profes- 
sional workers and the school authorities. 


The result has been some well-phrased codes 
of conduct worked out by committees and 
adopted by state associations. Usually, these 
have been imbedded in printed proceedings and 
have been conveniently forgotten. The evils 
which they have sought to remedy have re- 
asserted themselves with old-time frequency, and 
then someone wonders whether the present codes 
are not due for some revision. In brief, the 
question is whether they really strike the center 
spot. What does the profession believe to be 
truly ethical ? 

With this approach to the subject, a commit- 
tee of the National Education Association, 
headed by Sarah T. Muir of Lincoln, Nebr., 
has been at work for the past four years to 
ascertain the professional sentiment on the sub- 
ject. It recently made a report in which it 
bases its belief for the need of a code upon the 
following reasons: 


1. The increased power and better training 
of teachers demands higher standards of pro- 


fessional conduct. 


2. Those who have taken up the profession 


seriously are guided by worthy ethical principles 
in the main, but need support. 
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8. The working principles of those who look 
upon teaching as a profession should be made 
available to all in order that those who are en- 
tering the profession may have as a guide a 
definition of what a professional teacher is. 

4. For the sake of the teacher himself and 
in the interests of education, there should be 
a formulated code of ethics and means estab- 
lished to give authority to the code. 

It is further actuated by the belief that “Since 
a code of ethies can be of little avail without 
the acceptance of it by a large body of those 
whom it concerns, the committee bent its efforts 
to discover how much agreement could be found 
in a list of practices gleaned from various state 
codes and elsewhere.” 

In order to accomplish this, a questionary was 
sent to 3,145 professional workers to which 1,606 
replies were received. These came from chief 
executives, administrative subordinates and 
classroom teachers, and proved valuable in that 
they revealed the unethical actions engaged in, 
thus suggesting the basis for a real code of 
ethics. 

The frequency with which the unethical is 
engaged in is reduced to percentages and ar- 
ranged to show the most common violations as 
well as those least common. At the head of 
the list of offenders is the school official “who 
fails to recommend one of his teachers for a 
position in another community because he does 
not want to lose her services.” Another charge 
is “to dismiss, or recommend for dismissal, a 
teacher without giving her ample notice and 
opportunity to be heard.” 

In the list of charges of unethical conduct 
preferred against teachers appear the following: 
“To bid or underbid for a position. To break 
contract to accept another position. To go over 
the heads of one’s superiors. To accept pay for 
tutoring one’s own pupils. To apply for a po- 
sition not known to be vacant. To solicit sam- 
ple books. To accept gifts from pupils. To 
teach one’s religious, political, or private beliefs 
to pupils. To enter a combination to force in- 
creases in salaries, etc., etc.” 

The committee is not prepared to submit a 
code of ethics before it has gone deeper into the 
subject, or at least before it has considered the 
violations by all those connected with a school 
system. Here it is contemplated to cover the 
actions not only of the professional workers, but 
also the administrative heads. This would mean 
a code of ethics applicable also to boards of 
education, superintendents, supervisors, and 
principals. 

It is reasonable to assume that a code of 
ethics adopted by the National Education Asso- 
ciation, the nation’s leading. body of professional 
workers, should be inclusive and comprehensive. 
It must be based upon an exhaustive study of 
the subject if it is to command the respect to 
which an official declaration of ethical practice 
made by the highest body of professional work- 
ers, to which it is entitled. 


THE RELATION OF EDUCATION AND 
WEALTH 


It was not until ships brought treasures to 
the shores of Phoenicia that the arts of that 
country gained distinction; it was not until the 
Hanseatic cities increased the wealth of central 
Europe that the sciences gained a foothold in 
Germany; it was not until the Elizabethan age 
when the merchant came into his own that the 
drama and literature of England came into 
recognition. 

A paragraph in Frank Bruce’s recent review 
of the school market says: 

“America has witnessed the unusual spectacle 
of a growth in wealth entirely beyond all belief 
and certainly beyond all the experiences in the 
history of the world. While European munici- 
palities and foreign countries have grown, and 
while the idea of wealth and progress is by no 
means new in the story of a world growing old, 
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our American romance is remarkable in the 
volume of wealth, its diffusion and the luxury 
of a private home and a car for even the 
humblest working man. 


“As we educate our people to life, we prepare 
them for the struggles of life, we stimulate de- 
mand for life and living, and prepare a new 
people ready and able to supply and conserve 
the new needs and wants of educated men and 
women of the country. 


“This parallel of the growth of wealth and 
the growth of education has never been so effec- 
tively presented. While all the growth of 
wealth should not be attributed to education, 
the fact remains that men better prepared for 
life are better able to meet the struggle for 
existence. Our high-school enrollment is, there- 
fore, not only a barometer of school business, 
but also an indicator of the standards of living, 
which prepare men to supply the needs of life 
and suggest new needs which must be supplied 
by a complexity of human machinery.” 

It is due to the natural resourcefulness of this 
country, together with the constructive ability 
of the American, that the educational activities 
of the nation have gained marvelous momentum 
and efficiency. Material progress forms the im- 
petus to higher aims, and economic stability 
enables the realization of the finer privileges and 
aspirations of life. 

The tremendous development of the high- 
school system in this country is accountable in 
part to the nation’s phenomenal increase in pros- 
perity and wealth. The community began with 
grade schools, modest in housing and meager in 
teaching ability. They rose to excellence and 
were augmented by the high school—senior, and 
junior. The children remained longer in the 
grade schools and entered in greater numbers 
the high schools. The attendance has reached 
unheard-of proportions. Popular education has 
never been disseminated in any country more 
thoroughly and with greater intensity. 

Here is presented a strikingly conclusive dem- 
onstration that wealth and education are recip- 
rocal factors. Education is a stimulant to 
wealth. In fact, it is the creator of wealth. It 
enhances the power of production and likewise 
increases the capacity for consumption. Edu- 
cation enables man to see more in life and liv- 
ing, and wealth enables him to embrace its 
compensations. In brief, education makes for 
wealth. 

Thus, the American school has been the lead- 
ing contributor to the nation’s prestige, pros- 
perity, and power, in that it trains for that 
ability which marshals the forces of nature and 
subjects them to the service of man. What 
might be deemed a fabulous sum; namely, two 
billion dollars, expended for popular education, 
becomes a minor fraction in the light of the 
nation’s aggregate wealth. A nation whose total 
wealth is nearing the four hundred billion mark, 
with an annual earning of seventy-five billions, 
and a surplus of fifteen billions, is assured that 
it has received a splendid return upon its in- 
vestment in education. : 


On the whole, the conclusion must be that 
the nation can well afford to maintain upon the 
present momentum and rate of cost. The 
American educator has manifested the same 
enterprise and energy that has characterized the 
merchant and the manufacturer. His school- 
expansion program is entirely in keeping with 
the American spirit. 


USE AIR MAIL 


The board of education of Los Angeles, Calif., 
through its business department, sends requests 
for quotations, purchase orders, and other corres- 
pondence by air mail. Mr. W. E. Record, busi- 
ness manager of the board of education, is con- 
vinced of the great economy of time which the 
air mail permits in the handling of school busi- 
ness with firms in the central west and on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. 
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Index of School-Bond Prices’ 


Harold F. Clark, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


The net interest rate on all school bonds sold 
in July was 4.45 per cent. This is the highest 
rate for any month in the year 1928 and is al- 
most up to the average rate for the entire year 
of 1927. The rate for July is .03 of one per 
cent higher than the rate for June. The net 
interest rate on all school bonds sold in April 
was the lowest of the year, 4.13 per cent. Each 
month since April has shown an increase. The 
total increase in the net interest rate during 
May, June, and July amounts to .32 of one per 
cent. As was suggested last month, the rate of 
increase cannot go on indefinitely. 
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TABLE I. Average Yield of All School Bonds Sold 


During the Month 


What the rate of interest on school bonds will 
be in the near future depends almost entirely 
upon the Federal reserve banks. Back in the 
early part of the year, the rediscount rate of the 
Federal reserve banks was 3.5 per cent. The 
net rate of interest on school bonds was ap- 
proaching within one half of one per cent of 
this rate. The Federal reserve banks raised the 
rediscount rate from 3.5 to 4.0 per cent. This 
was raised to 4.5 per cent and finally to 5.0 per 
cent. The result was a rise in all kinds of in- 
terest rates. The inevitable result was that in- 
terest rates on school bonds went up with other 
interest rates. If the Federal reserve banks 
raise the rediscount rate again from 5.0 to 5.5 
per cent, interest rates on school bonds will 
doubtless go up. On the other hand, if the 
Federal reserve banks lower the rediscount rate, 
as they must do sooner or later, the interest rate 
on school bonds will fall. Any opinion as to 
what the Federal reserve banks will do in the 
near future is more or less of a guess. But, if 
brokers’ loans and loans against stock-exchange 
collateral can be reduced, it would not be un- 
reasonable to expect the Federal reserve banks 
to lower the rediscount rate by fall or early 
winter. 





TABLE II 
Amounts and Yields of Bond Issues’ 

July 1928 

1. School bonds sold during the 
ND 05 5.0.45) DOSES $ 15,697,225 

2. All municipal securities sold dur- 
ing the year (to date) .......... 878,374,000 

3. All school bonds outstanding (es- 
CED noc cr cccscessssvecesess 3,342,000,000 

4. Average yield of all school bonds 
outstanding (estimated) ........ 4.64% 

5. Yield of school bonds of the ten 

larger cities sold during the 
WEE. divest cseeresadtaiensones 4.36% 

6. Yield of United States long-term 

bonds (Quotation the middle of 
WT 665650905 445.4.00:08 weer aiasews 3.44% 


2The monthly total of school bonds does not include 
all the bonds issued in the month, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining the yields on some of the issues. 


As is evident from the high interest rates 


that must be paid, the present is not a par- 
ticularly good time to issue school bonds. Even 


though interest rates on short-time loans are 


higher at present than interest rates on long- 


1Copyright by Harold F. Clark. 





term bonds, it would doubtless pay many cities 
to issue the short-term loans now and wait until 
interest rates are lower before issuing the long- 
term bonds. 

The high bond issue in July sold for 6.24 per 
cent and the low issue sold for only 3.93 per 
cent. Only a few issues sold during the month 
for less than 4.0 per cent interest. Some weeks 
in the early spring almost half of the issues were 
selling for less than 4.0 per cent. When such 
large cities as Cleveland and Los Angeles are 
reported as having paid 4.36 per cent interest on 
bonds, interest rates are high. A few months 
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ago such cities were selling their bonds around 
3.90 and 3.95 per cent. 


The total amount of school bonds sold during 
July was $15,697,225. This amount is less than 
the average monthly sales for the year. The 
high interest rates have doubtless been partly 
responsible for holding down the amount of the 
sales. 


The state indexes showed slightly more than 
the usual variation during July. The school 
bonds sold in Massachusetts carried a net in- 
terest rate of less than 4 per cent. The bonds 
sold in Florida carried a net interest rate of 
about 6 per cent. 


Sometimes the impression is given that school- 
bond sales are a major part of the total muni- 





TABLE Iil 


Bond Sales*® 


All Public and 


Average Rate at Which Bonds Were Sold 








Municipal Private Year Municipal 
$274,000,000¢ $1,450,000,000¢ $7,735,000,000¢ G04 s6sedecsecsuaseseeen ree rey 4.478 
000 1/365,000;000 6,311,000,000 re. 
000 1,399,000,000 223,000,000 4.58 
288,000,000 1,398,000,000 5,593,000,000 4.26 
’ 1,063,000,000 4,303,000,000 4.76 
237,000,000 1,101,000,000 4,313,000,000 4.81 
15,000,000 1,208,000,000 3,576,000,000 5.18 
000,000 683,000,000 3,634,000,000 5.12 
103,000,000 691,000,000 3,588,000,000 5.04 
41,000,000 000,000 14,368,000,000 4.90 
60,000,000 451,000,000 9,984,000,000 4.58 
70,000,000 457,000,000 5,082,000,000 4.18 
81,000,000 498,000,000 5,275,000,000 4.58 
42,000,000 320,000,000 2,400,000,000 4.38 
SBy special permission based upon sales reported by 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle. 
*Not final. 
TABLE IV 
PREVIOUS INDEX NUMBERS IN Average Yield of Long-Term Federal-Government 
SCHOOLWORK Bonds® 


One would not expect a technic having as 
many obvious advantages as index numbers to 
have been completely ignored in the field of edu- 
cation. There have been occasional suggestions 
and attempts to apply index numbers to school 
problems. Up to the present time, however, there 
has been no systematic attempt to do so. Refer- 
ence is made below to a few valuable pioneer 
attempts that have been made to apply index 
numbers to school problems. 


Leonard P. Ayres in 1920 published “An Index 
Number for State School Systems” in which he 
says, “This volume presents an index number for 
measuring the effectiveness of state school sys- 
tems. It is a composite of ten different elements, 
of which five are measures of the amount of 
education received by the children, and the 
remaining five are measures of the expenditure 
made to purchase this education.” 


W. Randolph Burgess in 1920 wrote “Trends 
of School Costs,” which is built largely upon 
index number technic. He has the following to 
say regarding his method: “The method used in 
computing these figures for the salaries of county 
teachers is that of the index number. It is desir- 
able to comment at this point on the character- 
istics of the method, because it will be used else- 
where throughout the book to measure the trend 
of wages and of prices. The index number, as a 
statistical device, is especially adapted to this 
particular purpose. The method of procedure in 
this instance was to secure and tabulate the 
figures for the average weekly salaries of women 
teachers in twenty rural counties. To secure the 
index number, a simple average was taken of 
the figures from the twenty counties for each 
year. Because of the constant use of the same 
counties, any change which appeared in the 
series from year to year was due not to a change 
in the number or kind of quotations but, almost 
certainly, to some real change in the level of 
teacher salaries.” 


John K. Norton in his book “The Ability of 
the States to Support Education” uses a form of 
index number to measure the ability of the state 
to support education. The study of the bulletin 
on “The Effect of Population upon Ability to 
Support Education” by the same author, uses a 
form of index number. There have been a great 
many attempts to interpret the increasing amount 
of money spent for education in terms of some 
general index number of prices. Other studies 
have applied the index number to various other 
aspects of educational procedure. The JOUR- 
NAL has published several short articles and 
some discussions of the use of index numbers. 


Compared with the mass of material on index 
numbers in economics, the above material is very 
meager. A very brief reference to index num- 
bers in other fields will suggest their untouched 
possibilities for education. 


Past Twelve Months 
Month 


Past Five Years 





1928 Rate % 
BEGGE sicicssvrcns CO 
Pere re Cre s. 3.488 
SOOM sideca 8406588 3.40 
BE. eiscukevesseaaw 3.35 
PEEL. 466 6asheenes 3.32 
errr. 3.30 _—__ 
WOMTORLY 6 ccciescccs 3.36 5Taken from the Federal 
GREET vaceseccaes 3.35 Reserve Bulletin. 

1927 ®Calculated from the 
DeOCOMDEP .cccccces 3.34 New York Stock Exchange 
THOVOMROEE 6éccccces 3.39 quotations and not the final 
SPORUNNE 66 6sce0000s 3.43 Federal Reserve Board 
September ......... 3.44 average. 


cipal-bond sales. But, the total school-bond 
sales during the year to date are only about 
$125,000,000 as compared with total municipal- 
bond sales of almost $900,000,000. 

Table IV shows the rise in interest rate on 
long-term Federal government bonds. The pre- 
liminary estimate of the rate for July is the 
highest for the past twelve month. The recent 
government issue of bonds bearing 33g per cent 
interest has been selling at a heckdel discount. 


TABLE V 
Security Prices and Yields” 
Average Average Average 
Price Price Yield 
of of on 60 High- 

pee 228 Stocks 60 Bonds Grade Bonds 

192 
Aug. 211.38 98.38 4.528 
: re 210.18 98.28 4.538 
UE a0 aeds 210.2 98.5 4.50 
ME. weceaen 221.8 99.7 4.42 
April 215.2 100.3 4.38 
March .... 203.0 100.5 4.37 
WOR 6605004 191.9 100.3 4.38 
OO asscces 195.6 100.3 4.38 

1927 
Be. saseus 196.5 100.0 4.40 
NOEs 8520008 189.0 99.7 4.42 
eer 186.2 99.6 4.43 
MOGs 408040 191.1 98.0 4.45 


7As reported by the Standard Statistics Company, 
Ince. Used by special permission. 
S8Not final. 


Table V shows that the average prices of 
stocks have remained fairly constant since June, 


TABLE VI - 
Revised Index Number of Wholesale Prices® 
Past Twelve Months Past Five Years 


Month AllCom- Building AllCom- Building 
1928 modities Materials Year modities Materials 
Aug. 98.119 94.210 1927 95.4 

July 98.31 94.110 1926 100.0 100.0 
June 97.6 93.9 1925 103.5 101.7 
May 98.6 93.5 1924 98.1 102.3 
April 97.4 92.5 1923 100.6 108.7 
Mar. 96.0 91.0 _-__ 

Feb. 96.4 91.0 ®*United States Bureau of 
Jan. 96.3 90.8 Labor Statistics, 1926—100. 
1927 2°Not final. 

Dec. 96.8 90.4 

Nov. 96.7 90.2 

Oct. 97.0 91.6 

Sept. 96.5 92.1 


~ (Coneluded on Page 151) _ 
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First Safety 
And Then Cost= 


It is unnecessary to point out to any one in- 
terested in school construction the advantages 
of permanence and fire safety. Schools built 
with Truscon Metal Lath in the walls and 
ceilings, I-Plates for the roof deck, Steel Joists 
in the floors, and Truscon Steel Windows in 
the exterior walls, possess these obvious ad- 
vantages of permanence and safety from fire 
at the same time that other advantages, such 
as soundproofness, low maintenance cost, 
superior daylighting and ventilation and the 
like are gained. Truscon engineers will co- 
operate with school board representatives and 
architects in design of schools where the use 
of these materials is contemplated. 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., Youngstown Ohio. 


Established 1903 


Warehouses and Offices in all Principal Cities. 





Manufacturers of a Complete Line of Permanent Building Products. 
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An up-to-date grade-school class room whererestful, natural lighting and con- 
trolled ventilation are supplied by Lupton S:eel Windows. The St. Boniface 
School, Detroit. Andrew R. Morrison, Architect. Corrick Bros., Contractors. 


upton «=» Windows 


DAVID LUPTON’S SONS COMPANY 
2205 E. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





“These kiddies 
get good Light 
and Azr 


N the school building equipped with Lupton 
Steel Windows, class room conditions are 
better because these modern, slender-framed 
windows of steel provide in abundance the 
natural light most wholesome for young eyes 
and the natural ventilation which keeps 
young minds on the alert. 


The entire building is benefited, too, by 
the inclusion of Lupton Windows, since their 


long life in service with minimum up-keep 


value. 


expense, their fine appearance and their fire- 
resistant qualities all add high investment 


& 

Lupton, pioneer maker of steel windows for 
schools, is equipped to offer you valuable 
suggestions for the economical and efficient 
application of windows to your school. Con- 
sult Lupton first. 








SCHOOL LAW 
School Lands and Funds 

An act granting the city of Edison, Georgia, the 
right to condemn land for school purposes is held 
not to violate the state constitution requiring a 
uniform system of common schools (Georgia acts 
of 1923, p. 640, § 18B; Georgia constitution, art. 8, 
§ 1).—Sheppard v. City of Edison, 142 Southeastern 
Reporter 535, Ga. 

A law establishing a new apportionment of school 
funds according to the assessed value as respected 
certain percentage is held unconstitutional (Michi- 
gan public acts 1925, No. 53; Michigan constitution, 
art. 11, § 9, as amended in 1911.—Board of educa- 
tion of City of Detroit v. Fuller, 218 Northwestern 
Reporter 764, 242, Michigan, 186. 


Schools and School Districts 

The legislature has plenary power to establish, 
and divide the state or counties into school dis- 
tricts—Ward v. Pelton, 5 Southwestern Reporter 
(2d), 315, Ark. 

A subsequent classification statute is held not to 
affect the validity of the organization of a school 
district for the purpose of determining the tax rate 
(Missouri revised statutes of 1919, §§ 11123, 11236, 
11237; Mo. constitution, art. 10, § 11.—State ex. 
rel. Reynolds v. Rickenbrode, 4 Southwestern Re- 
porter (2d), 436, Mo. 

An election favoring the consolidation of school 
districts does not make the consolidation final, but 
the county board of education may divide the dis- 
trict and provide an election for trustees of each 
district (Park’s annotated civil code supplement of 
1922, § 14370, 1437p, 1437q).—Strickland v. Ben- 
ton, 142 Southeastrn Reporter, 671, Ga. 

To invalidate a county-school superintendent’s 
order transferring the territory from.one district 
to another, the evidence must clearly preponderate 
against his decision (Rem. complete statutes. 
§4727).—School Dist. No. 88 of Lincoln County v. 
Morgan, 266 Pacific Reporter, 150, Wash. 


School-District Government 

The Superior court is held without jurisdiction 
of proceedings to contest the election of a school 
director (rem. complete statutes, §§ 5366-5382 ).— 
Malinowski v. ‘Tilley, 266 Pacific Reporter, 166, 
Wash. 

A contest between candidates for a school diree- 
torship is governed by the same statute as other 


contests (Pa. statutes of 1920, § 10090).—Appeal 
of Armstrong, 141 A. 633, Pa. 

The office of school-board member elected for a 
school district becomes vacant on a member’s re- 
moval from the district, but not on removal to an- 
other ward within the district (Wis. statutes of 
1925, §§ 17.03, 40.17 [1], 40.18, 40.24, 40.46). — 
State v. Gora, 218 Northwestern Reporter, 837, 
Wis. 

The school-district treasurer is custodian of in- 
surance funds paid on the destruction of a school 
building (Wis. statutes of 1923, 19.01. and 
§ 40.19, subsee. 2).— School Dist. No. 1 of City of 
Hayward vy. Larson, 218 Northwestern Reporter, 
847, Wis. 

The evidence is held to sustain a finding that the 
money of a school district was deposited in the bank 
by the treasurer and lost by reason of his breach of 
duty, rendering the treasurer and his surety liable 
for the resultant loss——School Dist. No. 1 of the 
City of Hayward v. Larson, 218 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 847, Wis. 

The surety of a treasurer is held liable for the 
loss of insurance money by a bank failure, notwith- 
standing the fact that the money was collected be- 
fore the execution of the bond, where it remained 
in the bank thereafter, and the bond covered the 
whole term of office—School Dist. No. 1 of City of 
Hayward v. Larson, 218 Northwestrn Reporter, 847 
Wis. . 

That the school-district treasurer exercised due 
diligence does not relieve the surety from liability 
for a loss of school funds.—School Dist. No. 1 of 
City of Hayward v. Larson, 218 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 847, Wis. 





School-District Property 

A change of location of the school building will 
not be interfered with by the courts on the ground 
that improvements have been made under the belief 
that the location was permanent, and that the 
change will deprive the petitioners of property 
without due process.—State v. Spokane School Dist. 
No. 81, Spokane county, 266, Pacific Reporter, ‘189, 
Wash. 

In the absence of an abuse of discretion, the 
courts may not review the conclusions of the board 
in first-class districts relative to changing the build- 
ing location.—State v. Spokane School Dist. No. 81, 


, Spokane county, 266 Pacific Reporter, 189, Wash. 


The New York City board of education has charge 
and control of a high-school building and appur- 
tenances.—Lessin v. Board of Education of City of 
New York, 161 Northeastern Reporter, 160, 247 N. 
Y. 503, affirming judgments 225 N. Y. S. 856, 222 
App. Div., 667, N. Y 

The duty of a board of education to control a 
school building is a corporate duty, for dereliction 
in discharge of which there is corporate responsi- 
bility (Greater New York Charter, 1055; New York 
Education Law, § 868, subd. 3).—Lessin v. Board of 
Education of City of New York, 161 Northeastern 
Reporter, 160, 247 N. Y. 503, 232 App. Div. 667, 
f 

The duty of a board of education to control a 
school building cannot be delegated (Greater New 
York Charter, § 1055; Education Law, § 868, subd. 
3).—Lessin v. Board of Education of City of New 
York, 161 Northeastern Reporter, 160, 247 N. Y. 
503, 232 App. Div., 667, N. Y. 

The Dallas board of education may employ special 
counsel in litigation involving the integrity of a 
rule or regulation deemed necessary for schools 
(Dallas City Charter, art. 4, § 1).—Chrestman v. 
Tompkins, 5 Southwestern Reporter (2d) 257, Tex. 
Civ. App. 

The Dallas board of education is held empowered 
to employ special counsel to defend a suit for an 
injunction against a rule requiring pupils to be 
vaccinated and to pay a fee from the general school 
fund (Dallas City Charter, art. 4, § 1).—Chrestman 
v. Tompkins, 5 Southwestern Reporter (2d), 257, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

Where a contractor fails to give a statutory bond, 
such a fact cannot be used by him as a defense 
against a breach of contract (Texas revised statutes 
of 1925, art. 5160).—State v. Scholz Bros., 4 South- 
western Reporter (2d), 661, Tex. Civ. App. 

The employees of a board of education, knowing 
that an elevator constituted a danger to persons 
using the sidewalk, must exercise “reasonable care” 
to remove the danger.—Lessin v. Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 161 Northeastern Re- 
porter 160, 247 New York 503, affirming judgments 
225 N. Y. S. 856, 222 App. Div., 667. N.Y. 

The New York City board of education is respon- 
sible for an agent’s failure to properly discharge 
the functions of caring for the school buildings.— 
Lessin v. Board of Education of the City of New 








(Concluded on Page 70) 
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Zug HE BONDED FLOORS COMPANY has con- 





tributed notably by supplying floors 


which have radically modernized and 


K 


and modern installation methods developed by 
BONDED FLOORS have established new standards. 


improved school interiors. The materials 


In the well planned and colorful kindergarten 
room shown above, note how successfully the 
‘checkerboard’ floor of Gold Seal Treadlite Tile 
strikes the modern decorative note. Yet there has 
been no sacrifice of durability or comfort. 


Sanitary, comfortable, good-looking and_long- 
wearing, the various types of resilient floors in- 


BONDED 


RESILIENT FLOORS BACKED BY A GUARANTY BOND 
ISSUED BY U.S. FIDELITY AND GUARANTY CO. 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


CossitT AVENUE SCHOOL, La Grange, Ill. Architects: Childs and Smith 


From “the little red schoolhouse’— to this 


stalled by the BONDED FLOORS organization have 
proved ideal for school installation. Even an old 
school building can be modernized to a consider- 
able degree by reflooring with BONDED FLOORS. 


Send for this free booklet on School Floors 


Competent architects have prepared for us a 
study of school floors which every school exec- 
utive should have. Write for your copy of 
‘Analyzing the Problem of Resilient Floors in 
Schools.” Address our Department S, please. 


BONDED FLOORS COMPANY, INC. 


General Office: Kearny, N. J. ~ 


FLOORS 


Distributors in principal cities 
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Frances Willard School 
Chas. A. Smith, Architect 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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York, 161 Northeastern Reporter, 160, 247 N. Y. 
503, affirming judgments 225 N. Y. S. 856, 222 App. 
Div., 667, N. Y. 

A notice to employees of the New York City 
board of education as to the dangerous condition 
of an elevator in a school building is a notice to 
the board.—Lessin v. Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 161 Northeastern Reporter 160, 
247 N. Y. 503, affirming judgments 225 N. Y. S. 
856, 222 App. Div. 667, N. Y. 


School-District Taxation 

The statutes are held not to restrict the deposit 
of school funds in a bank until the depository has 
been selected therefor as required by the statute 
(Minn. constitution, art. 9, § 12; Minn. general 
statutes of 1923, §§ 2833, 2834, 2836, 2837).— 
Farmers’ & Merchants’ State Bank of Ogilvie v. 
Consolidated School Dist. No. 3, Kanabece county, 
219 Northwestern Reporter, 163, Minn. 

The confirmation of school-district bonds is held 
properly refused, where the votes favoring the 
bonds, after deducting unlawful votes, failed to con- 
stitute two thirds of the votes cast (Code of school 
laws, § 143).—Trustees of St. Clair School Dist. 
No. 10 v. Broxton, 142 Southeastern Reporter, 575 
Ga. App. 

The exercise of discretion of school trustees to 
issue bonds voted for is not defeated by the lapse of 
time, unless changes of conditions render the bond 
issuance unnecessary or inequitable (Ga. constitu- 
tion, art. 10, § 5, as amended in 1927, 35 statutes 
at large, p. 177) .—Trustees of St. Clair School Dist. 
No. 10 v. Broxton, 142 Southeastern Reporter, 575, 
Ga. App. 

A dollar tax rate adopted by popular vote in a 
school district containing an unincorporated town 
and organized before a statute was enacted classi- 
fying districts, is held valid, notwithstanding a sub- 
sequent consolidation (Mo. revised statutes of 1919, 
§11123, 11236, 11237, 11255; constitution art. 10, 
§11).—State ex. rel. Reynolds v. Rickenbrode, 4 
Southwestern Reporter (2d), 436, Mo. 


School-District Claims 
In an action for injuries to a boy falling into 
an elevator shaft from the sidewalk by a school, 
evidence is held to justify a finding that the em- 
ployees of a board of education did not exercise 
“reasonable care” to remove the danger.—Lessin v. 
Board of Education of City of New York, 161 North- 
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“Single Control” of Wardrobe Doors 
Leads Mr. Smith to Choose the Miller 


Outstanding among the nation’s schools are the buildings de- 
signed by Charles A. Smith of Kansas City—consistent user of 
Miller School Wardrobes. “Owing to the fact that all doors of 
a Miller School Wardrobe can be opened and closed by one oper- 
ation, a closed wardrobe is assured at all times”, says Mr. Smith. 


nad 


“This is necessary for proper ventilation and for the prevention of 
an unsightly appearance from the classroom.” 


Thus Mr. Smith endorses the principle of “single control” which 


Miller School Wardrobe in detail. 


. 


makes the Miller School Wardrobe ideal in its operation. The 
oF the master door controls all the other doors, which open or close 
simultaneously as the master door is opened or closed—and thus 
the teacher or a monitor has “single control” of the entire ward- 
tobe. Ask for a copy of our new 60-page catalog, picturing the 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West Eighth St., Kansas City, Mo. 





eastern Reporter 160, 247 N. Y. 503, affirming judg- 
ments 225 N. Y. S. 856, 222 App. Div. 667, N. Y. 


Pupils 

The Dallas board of education has authority to 
require the vaccination of pupils (Dallas City 
Charter, art. 5, § 1).—Chrestman v. Tompkins, 5 
Southwestern Reporter (2d) 257, Tex. Civ. App. 

A schoolmaster stands in loco parentis, and may 
administer reasonable chastisement to a child.— 
Roberson v. State, 116 Southern Reporter, 317, Ala. 
App. 


DECLINE IN BIRTH RATE TO STABILIZE 
SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS 

Mr. Frank M. Phillips, statistician of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, in a recent statement, points 
out that elementary-school enrollments will soon 
reach a stationary period, due to a decrease in 
the birth rate and decrease in infant mortality. 
Mr. Phillips points out that rises in expenditures 
in the past have followed rises in enrollments. The 
completion of building programs and the reduction 
in the rate of increase in daily attendance may 
be expected to materially reduce the expense of 
new school buildings, according to Mr. Phillips. 

A number of graphs have been prepared which 
show the total expenditures per pupil in average 
daily attendance in public schools, the current ex- 
penditures per pupil, and the average daily attend- 
ance. These show moderate increases previous to 
1918, then rapid increases until 1922, and then a 
gradual slowing up in increases after 1922. 

All three of the graphs show a tendency to reach 
a maximum height in a short time. The graph 
for average daily attendance shows a tendency to 
reach a limit due to a decrease in the birth rate and 
to other factors which have an influence. A pro- 
jection of these graphs by mathematical analysis 
gives a prediction of what may be expected to take 
place within the next few years, provided the 
factors which have governed the increases during 
the past ten years continue to function in the 
same manner in the near future. 

The conditions which affect per-capita costs based 
upon average daily attendance will bear some 
study. The reduction in the birth rate is a factor 
that may not be overlooked. The rate has dropped 
from 25.1 per thousand population in 1915 to 20.6 
in 1926. The registration area included 31 per 
cent of the whole population in 1915, and 76 per 
cent in 1925. 


Infant mortality rates have dropped materially 
during the ten-year period. The rate was approxi- 
mately 102 per thousand live births in 1915, and 
71.7 in 1925. Applying the birth rate and the 
infant mortality rate for each year, this means that 
22.5 children per thousand of the population reached 
the age of 1 year in 1916, and less than 20 per 
thousand in 1926. Applying the same rates to the 
estimated population for each year indicates that 
2,239,000 children reached their first birthday in 
1916, and 2,292,000 reached it in 1926. This is 
an increase of a little over 50,000 in ten years. 

Any material decrease in the birth rate will in 
time have its influence upon the number of chil- 
dren who are old enough to enter school for the 
first time each year. Restricted immigration 
further reduces the number of 6-year-olds. It is 
evident that the number of 6-year-old children is 
not increasing rapidly from year to year. The 
1930 census may show little, if any, increase in 
the number of children ready to enter school over 
the number shown in the 1920 census. If these 
conditions exist for a number of years, school en- 
rollments will reach a stationary period, especially 
in the lower grades. 

One item in the rapid increase in total expendi- 
tures of recent years has been the increase in the 
amount expended for grounds, buildings, and con- 
tents. Capital outlays were costing about $7 per 
pupil in average daily attendance annually from 
1916 to 1918. These costs gradually increased up 
to 1925, and then decreased in 1926. 

Factors which may be expected to decrease capital 
outlays materially from year to year are: (1) 
the completion of school-building programs delayed 
because of high building costs, and (2) the re- 
duction in the increase in number of pupils in 
average daily attendance. 

Promotion rates have improved in recent years, 
and this has tended to relieve a certain amount 
of congestion in the lower grades. 


—Supt. Frank Hendry of Royal Oak, Mich., has 
been retained as superintendent of the new city 
district of Detroit. In the reorganization of the 
district, Royal Oak becomes a city district of the 
third class. 

—Supt. D. O. Groce of Festus, Mo., has entered 
upon his seventh consecutive term. Principal C. 
A. Schnadt of the high school, has completed his 
fifth year of service. 
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Architect’s sketch of the joharie 
High School, Canajoharie, N. Y. 
Completely equipped with Fenestra 
Office on Kinne & 
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enestra 
SCHOOL WINDOWS 


Distinctly different in design and more sturdy in construction, 
these new Fenestra School Windows will add architectural 
beauty and much-to-be desired conveniences to your new 
school buildings, through these— 





TWELVE MAJOR ADVANTAGES 


. Solid, rolled-steel sections of case- 


ment type—rugged—durable—per- 
manent, and look it. 


. Sections pleasingly designed for 


simplicity, continuity, restraint. 


. Double internal baffie for generous 


overlap—weathering equal to best 
casement types. 


. Outside glazing—casement appear- 


ance inside, without glazing beads. 


. Sliding-projecting ventilators insure 


uniform operating ease—stop at 
any angle. 


. All glass washable from inside. 


7. Open-in lower ventilators make 


separate windshields unnecessary— 
ventilation without exposure. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


il. 


12. 


Permit trouble-free installation in 
line with best building practice. 
Hardware in keeping with window 
design—simple, substantial, attrac- 
tive. 

Easily and effectively shaded. 
Screening arranged for when de- 
sired. 

Priced for economy to owner. 


To assist the designer of school buildings, we maintain an Architectural 
Service Department composed of architects with special training in the 
fenestration of all types of monumental buildings. A word to your local 
Fenestra representative will place this department at the disposal of your 
building committee and architects without charge or obligation. 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
2266 EAST GRAND BOULEVARD, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Canadian Metal Window and Steel Products Company, Ltd., Toronto. 
Factories: Detroit, Michigan, Oakland, California, and Toronto, Canada. 
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FAILURE OF ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL EN- 
ROLLMENT TO KEEP PACE WITH 
POPULATION GROWTH 


Increases in enrollments in elementary schools 
since 1890 have not kept pace with increases in 
the general population, according to Mr. Frank 
M. Phillips, chief of the division of statistics of the 
Bureau of Education of the U. S. Department of 
the Interior. 

According to Mr. Phillips, the percentage of the 
whole population enrolled in public schools in 1890 
was 20.3; while in 1926, it had increased to 21.1. 
The greatest increase is shown for the secondary 
schools, the percentage of gain being 1,055. Enroll- 
ments in collegiate departments of colleges and 
universities increased 529 per cent from 1890 to 
1926. A general gain in enrollments in public 
schools over those in private schools during those 
years is reported by Mr. Phillips. 


Approximately 89 per cent of the enrollments 
included in the grand total enrollment in schools 
in the United States are in schools under public 
control. The statistics show a gain in enrollments 
in schools under public control over those under 
private control for almost the whole period. Since 
1920, schools of higher education, including those 
for teacher training, show slight gains for schools 
under private control. The decrease in percentage 
enrollments in public schools for 1926 is perhaps 
due to better figures from private schools for 1926 
than for previous years. 


In 1890 the per cent of the whole population 
enrolled in public schools was 20.3 per cent, in 
1926 it was 21.1 per cent. During this period the 
per cent of those enrolled who were in high schools 
increased from 1.6 per cent to 15.2 per cent. In- 
creases in enrollments in elementary schools, there- 
fore, have not kept pace with increases in the 
general population. Enrollments in elementary 
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Ai Steel Equip 
A Word to the “WHYS” 
The WHY of A-S-E Lockers 


The “many-pointed” locker designed for adaptability, service and endurance. 


omp 


1) Vertical angles are full 4” thick and 
are smooth. 


2) Cross channels are heavy, built to carry 
weight and stand rough usage. No 
bolts or rivets showing. 


3) All corners are riveted with 2 counter- 
sunk rivets. 
4) Doors are 16 gauge metal, double 


flanged. Strongest door made. 


5) Hinges are unique completely concealed 
pin type embossed in the door itself. 
Makes a smooth full-opening door, as 
near thief-proof as possible. 


6) Ventilation louvres are large, giving 
plenty of air circulation. 


No other locker shows as many points of merit. 


7) Latch is one-piece, one-movement type 
—concealed yet accessible. So simple it 
never gets out of order. 


8) Handle is of malleable iron with inte- 
gral padlocking arrangement. Has both 
strength and appearance. 


9) Tops are individual and flanged all 
around for maximum strength. 


10) Bottom of lockers will carry the weight 
of a man without bending or sagging. 


11) Sides are flanged over the top for great- 
est possible strength. 


12) Shelves are flanged on three sides with 
shelf bead in front and are bolted in 
place. 


A-S-E Lockers are “fitted” 


to your individual school needs. Let us send our complete catalogue C-25. 


All-Steel-Equip Company 
200 JOHN ST. — Main Office and Factory — AURORA, ILL. 


District Offices and Warehouses 


NEW YORK—423 W. 39th St. 
PHILADELPHIA—134 N. 4th St. 
CHICAGO—35 S. Desplaines St. 
CLEVELAND—823 Prospect Ave. 


schools increased 63 per cent in 36 years, while 
the general population increased 87 per cent. The 
school population, those of ages 5 to 17, inclusive, 
increased 62 per cent during this period. 

The greatest increase is in secondary-school en- 
rollments. This amounts to 1,055 per cent from 
1890 to 1926. The enrollment for the base year, 
1890, is perhaps not quite complete for secondary 
schools, but the deficiency is offset in large measure 
by the fact that a few schools enrolled some ele- 
mentary pupils in their high-school departments. 
Secondary schools now enroll about 53 per cent of 
those of secondary-school age, and still have room 
to grow, but the indication is that the rate of 
growth will constantly decrease, provided social and 
economic factors remain relatively as at present. 

In recent years there has been a tendency to 
include the upper-grade elementary schools with the 
high-school grades, and to reorganize these into 
junior and senior schools and departments. These 
reorganized schools have had a wonderful growth. 
The number of junior high schools and junior de- 
partments in junior-senior high schools taken to- 
gether totaled 3,058 in 1926. 

The per cent of total enrollments in schools 
under public control, 1890 to 1926 is as follows: 

1890 1900 1910 1920 1926 


Elementary 89.2 92.3 92.1 92.9 90.7 
Secondary 60.4 73.8 82.9 89.5 91.6 
Normal schools 77.3 6665 89.5 95.8 93.6 
Colleges 13.0 31.0 366 39.2 36.6 


VOTING AT SCHOOL ELECTIONS 

The eligibility of citizens to vote for school-board 
members has been brought inte discussion at Bin- 
hampton, N. Y. George S. Hooper, clerk of the 
board of education, gives the following outline of 
the law determining upon persons entitled to vote 
at school elections. 

1. A citizen of the United States. 

2. Twenty-one years of age. 

3. An inhabitant of the state for one year next 
preceding the election and for the last four month 
a resident of the county and for the last thirty 
days a resident of the election district in which he 
or she offers his or her vote. If a naturalized citi- 
zen, such person must, in addition to the foregoing 
provisions, have been naturalized at least ninety 
days prior to the election or, if a citizen by mar- 
riage, must have been an inhabitant of the United 
States for five years and married ninety days prior 
to such day. In case of a person who became en- 


KANSAS CITY—403 Hall Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE—141 E. Wisconsin Ave 
DETROIT—231 Iron St. 
TOLEDO—1825 Vermont Ave. 


titled to a vote in this state by attaining majority, 
by naturalization or otherwise after January l, 
1922, such person must, in addition to the foregoing 
provisions, be able, except for physical disability, 
to read and write English. In addition to the fore- 
going provisions, a person, to be entitled to vote at 
a school election in such city, shall possess one of 
the following four qualifications: 

a) For thirty days next preceding the election 
at which he or she offers to vote has owned or hired 
real property in such district or has been, during 
such thirty days, in the possession of such property 
under a contract of purchase, assessed upon the last 
preceding assessment roll of the city, but the oceu- 
pation of real property by a person as a lodger or 
boarder shall not entitle such person to vote, or 

b) Is the parent of a child of school age, pro- 
vided such child shall have attended the public 
schools in the city in which the election is held for 
a period of at least eight weeks during the year 
preceding such election, or 

c) Not being the parent, has permanently re- 
siding with him a child of school age who shall have 
attended such public schools for a period of at least 
eight weeks during the year preceding such election, 
or 

d) Owns personal property, assessed on the last 
preceding assessment roll of the city, exceeding $50 
in value, exclusive of such as is exempt from exe- 
cution. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION 


—Commissioner of Education Charles H. Elliott, 
of the New Jersey State Education Department, 
has recently upheld the action of the Bayonne 
board of education in dismissing Samuel Hill, 
assistant custodian of the junior high school. The 
position was discontinued by the board of educa- 
tion on March 1. The commissioner held that it 
was within the discretion of the board in the in- 
terest of economy to determine the positions to 
be eliminated, and the employees to be dismissed. 

—Battle Creek, Mich. Through its attorneys, the 
board of education has taken steps to appeal a 
recent ruling of the court which held that the 
school board had no legal right to raise money 
by taxation for the building of new schools, and 
that the Calhoun supervisors were within their 
rights in cutting $200,000 from the estimate of 
tax money needed for the year by the school dis- 
trict. 


(Continued on Page 75) 
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Improved PeerVent Unit with front removed to show interior. All parts can easily be 
removed and replaced, for inspection or cleaning, without tools. The air filter (extra 


equipment) can be of any make specified. 


Be Guided by 


Experience 


in choosing heating and ventilating units 


The Peerless Unit Ventilation 
Company was the pioneer manu- 
facturer of heating and ventilat- 
ing units. Purchasers of Peer 
Vent Units are not experimenting 
with something new. Units built 
by this company fifteen or more 
years ago are still in service and 
giving perfect satisfaction. 


The present-day PeerVent Unit 
is greatly improved, with a 
remarkable and fundamentally 
right radiator, silent motor, im- 
proved methods of control, and 
other exclusive features. 

Write for Booklet on the Unit 
System of Heating and Ventilat- 
ing; or, on request, we will send 
our local representative. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CoO., INC. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


SELLING AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 





PEER RYVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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Beyond Comparison 
—in fire safety 


—in advanced designs 
—construction features 


No building, anywhere near the Ambler price range, offers you so much in real 
school essentials as these perfected schoolhouses. 


Ambler schools offer you fire safeguards that literally do not exist elsewhere ex- 
cept in the costliest masonry structures. The yearly tragedy of 1600 schoolhouse 
fires is ground enough in itself for selecting Ambler schoolhouses of fireproof 
asbestos. 


But Ambler buildings offer you more than that. In design and plan, they are way 
ahead. Lighting, ventilation and heating have received expert study. Ambler 
schools are comfortable, healthful and practical to the utmost, from every educa- 
tional standpoint. 
And Ambler schools are built to last a generation or more. They are handsome, 
sturdy and substantial. They represent quality all through. They offer you an 
investment value you will find unsurpassed in any school house, no matter what 
its type or price. 
Learn why Ambler structures are receiving the acclaim of experienced school 
board executives and teachers everywhere. Get the plain but vitally interesting 
facts about these better buildings. The catalog is yours on request. 

Ambler schools, 

d 


ci AMBLER 


f — \\ poets FIREPROOF ASBESTOS 
oN SCHCOLHOUSES 


weeninee, ASBESTOS BUILDINGS COMPANY 
ese Library Trust Bldg., Broad and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 












Write today 
for this com- 
plete catalog of 
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ALL NEW BOOKS 


and Books in Good Condition 
Should have the Daily Protection 


of 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


So that they can be made to 


Last twice as Long as Usual 


and Kept Clean—Neat and—Sanitary 


Made in 5 different qualities of material 


SAMPLES FREE 


Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


Miles C. Holden, President 


(Continued from Page 72) 

The attorneys acting for the board of education, 
take exception to certain findings of fact and to the 
principal findings at law made by the court. It 
is pointed out that the court failed to pass on 
certain points of law as requested. 

—Augusta, Ga. Upon the recommendation of a 
special committee, the school board has purchased 
an audiometer for testing the hearing of school 
children. 

—The supreme court of Minnesota has rendered 
a decision to the effect that the Mankato board of 
education has power to erect school buildings and 
to purchase equipment for bids. The court, in its 
decision, upheld a special law of 1878, which desig- 
nates the area as a special school district. 

—Marion, Ind. Center township has been ordered 
by the Grant Circuit Court to pay Mr. Albert J. 
Wilson $2,720 for bonds for the construction of a 
township school during the year 1877. The town- 
ship failed to make a settlement at the termina- 
tion of the bonds in 1881. There were four $500 
bonds, and the remaining sum ordered paid was for 
interest during the allotted time. 

—“If you ask me to define education, I’ll tell you 
that I cannot do so,” said President John Kendri- 
gan of the board of education of Ashland, Wis., in 
a recent address before a boys’ camp. “You cannot 
define education, but you can tell whether a man is 
educated by his mannerisms and by the way he 
talks.” 

—A candidate for the legislature from Knox 
county, Tenn., has been asked to change the law 
creating the school board of Knoxville, Tenn. His 
reply was: “Knoxville has a good board of educa- 
tion and a splendid school system. I don’t think 
it could be made better by legislation.” 

—Because the committee on teachers and text- 
books has been at loggerheads with the superintend- 
ent, the school board of Conshohocken, Pa., has 
abolished the committee. 

—Louis Mason, Joseph Mason, and Louis Dinger, 
members of the school board of West Paterson, N. 
J., who missed three consecutive meetings of that 
body, have been asked to show cause why they 
should not be removed from office. This action is 
in accordance with the state law. 

—The school board of San Antonio, Tex., has held 
no meetings since last March owing to several con- 
troversial issues. One of the troubles arose over 
the dismissal of a school principal by the old board. 
The new board has been unable to agree. 





—Mr. William D. Barry has been elected a mem- 
ber of the board of education at Roselle Park, N. J., 
to succeed Mr. Joseph Whittaker. 

—The school district of Royal Oak, Mich., has 
been reorganized as a city district of the third class 
of Detroit. The change increases the membership 
of the board from five to seven, and enlarges the 
boundaries of the district. 

—Muskego, Mich. The board of education has 
renewed $34,000 worth of fire insurance, $30,000 of 
which has been placed with local concerns, and 
$4,000 of which was given to agencies for the first 
time. The school system carries a total of $796,200 
in fire insurance on the school buildings and pays 
an annual premium of $2,700 on this insurance. 

—Battle Creek, Mich. The board of education 
has taken steps to appeal a recent decision to the 
Calhoun County Court, in which the court held 
that money could not be raised for the construction 
of school buildings without a vote of the citizens. 
The court held that the board of supervisors of 
Calhoun county was within its rights in cutting 
$200,000 from the budget of the school board. 

—Bayonne, N. J. A decision by Dr. Charles H. 
Elliott, commissioner of education, upholding the 
action of the board of education in refusing to have 
recorded in its minutes an unseconded resolution of 
a board member, has been sustained by the state 
board of education. Dr. Elliott pointed out that 


AUUUUUAUOEOUESURUAEOOGOUAEEOEEUEOOROEROEOUOEOEURODEOOEOERUROOUEROEEOROREODOOEOUDEEODEGAUEOUEEGEOODROO ECO DO ROG EUTOROCOCOOOOEOOOOEE 


SUPERIOR SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


If a city possesses a staff of adequately trained, 
professionally minded and cooperating teachers, 
the probability of an excellent school system is 
strongly assured. If in addition to this staff the 
city has a diversified service calculated to give 
the widest and best possible educational oppor- 
tunity, not only to its children but to its citizens 
generally, the probability of a superior school sys- 
tem is strongly enhanced. If in addition to the 
foregoing it has a public and press intelligently 
interested in its schools, the probability becomes 
almost a certainty. And, finally, if the foregoing 
three conditions have provided for the city ade- 
quate school housing facilities in modern build- 
ings, properly lighted, heated, ventilated and 
equipped, the superiority of its educational sys- 
tem may be regarded as an undisputed fact. 


—Ernest C. Hartwell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Buffalo, N. Y. 


SONTNONENOONNEUONOAOENOGONNUONEOOEOOONOUOEROOOAOEDOROGOUOEEUGUAEOOGOCOEOUSSOUOODENOOSEO OOOO SCONOOORO SECO NaOEOOeONOOetONooOCabONeNN 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


recording of the resolution would serve no useful 
purpose. 


—Ansonia, Conn. The school board recently vot- 
ed down a proposed amendment to the by-laws 
whereby every session of the board would be an 
executive session. 

—Lima, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
school and library budget amounting to $676,951.08 
for the year 1929. The budget anticipates a levy 
of $9.18 on each $1,000 in taxable property, as 
compared with the levy of $9.56 for 1928, or .38 
mills reduction in the levy. The budget includes 
a bond-retirement fund of $108,608 for the retire- 
ment of the bonded indebtedness during 1929. 


—Chillicothe, Ohio. The school board has ap- 
proved a budget amounting to a total of $289,850. 
The budget includes a levy of $24,000 to take care 
of unsold building bonds. 


—TIn the interest of economy, the school board 
of Clinton, Iowa, has reduced the budget from 
$378,000 to $369,000. 


—-Fargo, N. Dak. The school board has adopted 
a budget amounting to $619,950. The sum of $544,- 
950 has been levied for school purposes during the 
school year, which is an increase of $19,700 over 
last year’s levy. 

—Dennison, Ohio. The school board has approved 
its 1929 school budget amounting to $89,587.37. 
The total is $1,475.11 less than the budget of 1928. 


—East Aurora, Ill. A total tax levy of $575,000 
has been adopted by the board of education.. Of 
the total, $410,000 is for educational purposes, and 
$165,000 for building purposes. The amount of the 
tax levy last year was $437,432. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. The average cost of edu- 
cating children in the public schools increased $1.65 
in the school year which ended in June, according 
to the annual report of the school commissioners. 
In 1926-27 the average cost for all pupils was 
$104.92. In 1927-28 it was $106.57 for 48,011 
pupils. The school board spent for actual conduct 
of the schools in 1927-28, a total of $5,116,343 as 
compared with $4,883,216 in 1926-27, an increase 
of $232,282. 

The city-wide expenditures for all school purposes, 
including the items of debt, building construction 
and operation, and improvement of libraries were 
as follows: 1927-28, $11,936,524; 1926-27, $8,791, 
021. 
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AWNING TYPE WINDOWS EXCEL FOR SCHOOLS 








economical. 
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“EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCROOL 
GARLAND PUBLIC SCACOLS 
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EAST OAKLAND HIGH SCHOOL, Oakland, Calif. 
Miller & Warnecke, Architects 


DONOVAN UNIVERSAL AWNING TYPE 
WINDOWS 


_are hygienically correct. Specially adaptable for 
the modern needs of school buildings. Recom- 
mended and in wide use to meet lighting and 
ventilating requirements. Sturdy, attractive and 


Complete information sent on request 


UNIVERSAL WINDOW COMPANY 


1916 Broadway 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 





The total instruction expense amounted to $3,- 
860,937 in 1927-28, as against $4,149,064 in 1926-27. 
The maintenance cost dropped from $316,888 to 
$274,838 in 1926-27. Operating costs increased 
from $491,722 in 1926-27, to $514,659 in 1927-28. 
Administration costs dropped from $213,967 in 
1926-27 to $177,781-in 1927-28. 

The city schools spent $1,479,004 for new build- 
ings and additions this year, as against $1,894,929 
last year. 

The average cost per pupil in the high school 
was $152.41, while the average cost for the common 
schools was $86.28 per pupil. 

—The state education department of Idaho has 
purchased the $100,000 bond issue voted a few 
months ago for the new school buildings at Moscow, 
at 4% per cent interest. The school district is as- 
sured a bonus of $1,200. 

—Evanston, Ill. The school district has adopted 
a budget and tax levy amounting to $903,516, 
which is considerably less than the appropriation 
of $1,036,000 for the fiscal year 1927-28. Of the 
total, $636,360 is for educational purposes, $216,155 
for building purposes, $31,000, from the state fund, 
and $20,000 from a lease. 

—Akron, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
budget for the year 1928-29, amounting to $4,359,- 
500. The budget is an increase of $223,500 over 
that of last year. 

—Amityville, N. Y. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $131,880, which is a reduction of $7,- 
565 over that of last year. 

—Green Bay, Wis. The board of education closed 
its fiscal year on July 1 with a deficit of $3,508.54, 
a good showing since the board had expected a de- 
ficit of $25,000. The budget of the board submit- 
ted to the city council was reduced $25,000. 

—Salem, Ohio. The school budget for 1929 calls 
for expenditures amounting to $184,260, which is a 
reduction of $13,380 over that of last year. 

—Proviso, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
tax levy of $600,000 for the next school year, which 
will ,ield between $525,000 and $550,000. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. The 1929 budget of the school 


board shows an increase of $500,000 over last year. 
The increases in the several items total $690,000, 
but are offset »y a decrease in other funds of 
$190,000. 


—North Tonawanda, N. Y. The school board has 
adopted a budget of $257,350 for the next school 
year. Based on an estimated assessed valuation of 


$23,500,000 for the city, the school-tax rate for 
1928-29 will be $10.95, which is a decrease over the 
rates for the last two years. The school-tax rate 
for 1927-28 was $12.06, and that for 1926-27 was 
$14.48. 

—Danville, Va. The school board has asked the 
city council to absorb an operating deficit of $92,- 
272 remaining on the school board’s books at the 
end of the school year ending June 30. The deficit 
is a heritage which has gradually accumulated over 
a period of twenty years. 

—Minneapolis, Minn. The operation of the pub- 
lic schools will consume almost 29 cents of every 
dollar collected in taxes during the next year, ac- 
cording to a distribution of the tax dollar compiled 
by the city statistician. 

—The secretary of the school board of Shelby, 
Mich., finds that many pupils have not paid their 
last year’s book and tuition accounts. An effort 
will be made to secure a settlement before the fall 
opening of schools. 


—Commissioner Charles H. Elliott of New Jersey 
has ruled that the Hissborough school board is 
without authority to negotiate a loan for a school 
site, and has ordered that the board discontinue 
irregularities in the transaction of its school busi- 
ness. ° 

The case was brought before the commissioner on 
an appeal by Edward Linstrom, a member of the 
board, who contested the purchase of a site by a 
special committee which had been appointed during 
the term of a former board. It was shown that the 
president of the board had borrowed money from 
the bank in anticipation of the bond issue and had 
acted without authority of the board. 


—Attorney General W. M. Brucker of Michigan, 
has ruled that the money of a school district may 
be deposited in a bank of which a member of the 
board is a stockholder, if the member does not 
designate the bank. The attorney general holds 
that there is no way in which a school board can 
proceed legally to borrow money from a bank of 
which one of the directors is a stockholder. The 
decision was given in response to an inquiry from 
Ferndale. 

—Dr. John D, McCarthy, director of health edu- 
cation in the New York City schools since February, 
1928, died of pneumonia on July 31, at the Mt. 
Vernon Hospital. Prior to his appointment, Dr. Mc- 
Carthy was chairman of the department of hygiene 
at the DeWitt Clinton High School. 


—The school board of Newport News, Va., says 
that all children must be vaccinated well in advance 
of the fall opening of the schools. Under the school 
law no child can be admitted to the schools without 
first showing a proper vaccination scar. 

—The board of education of Iron River, Mich., 
has opened two additional playgrounds. The Iron 
River Reporter says: 

“Two essential things the board of education has 
provided: A safe place to play and safe apparatus 
for all age groups. These essentials have been aug- 
mented by a play director who assumes responsibil- 
ity, especially for the smaller children, parents in- 
trust to his care. School officers, it appears, by pro- 
ceeding with this program, have provided the city 
with a need that has been stressed many times but 
never filled. The success of other districts with 
organized play classes should have been lesson 
enough for quicker action. All children inherit 
the right to play. That they may do so now, from 
morning until night, and in places where they may 
enjoy the maximum of fun without danger to them- 
selves or worry to their parents, is a creditable step 
by school-board members.” 

—‘“Because a child or man has a crippled body 
does not necessarily mean that he has a crippled 
intelligence,” said Harry Filer before the Rotary 
Club, at Shenandoah, Pa. “On the other hand, 
many men who were cripples physically were in- 
tellectual giants.” The Rotary has voted to sup- 
port the local school board in securing recreational 
grounds, 

—Five years ago the board of education of Ken- 
osha, Wis., set aside $25,000 for an open-air school. 
This fund has since then been augmented until it 
now amounts to $60,000. It is proposed to care 
for the crippled and otherwise physically handi- 
capped children. The project, it is now estimated, 
will cost about $100,000. 

—The school board and the city council of 
Perkasie, Pa., have decided to jointly control the 
playgrounds and bear the expense of operation. The 
board proposes to supervise the children’s play. 

—tThe school board of Green Lake, Wis., voted 
an appropriation for an athletic field. It proposed 
to encourage various outdoor sports. 

—The question of providing a public playground 
for the children of West Paterson, N. J., is under 
consideration of the school board of that commun- 
ity. 

(Concluded on Page 78) 
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Natural Stone Provides Beauty 


yet does not unduly 
increase the cost 


O moderate in cost is Indiana Limestone that more and 

more the tendency is to use this beautiful natural 

stone for facing the entire walls of school buildings, as has 
been the custom in collegiate buildings of the better type. 


But where all-stone facing is not considered economically 
practicable, experienced school architects are securing the 
desired atmosphere of solidity and distinction, even to the 
point of richness where that is desired, by the generous 
use of Indiana Limestone for the trim and base of brick 
buildings. This form of wall construction may be said to 
be almost standard in school buildings the country over. 


Before your school building plans progress further, send for 
our illustrated booklet showing examples of fine school and 
college buildings in all parts of the country. This booklet will 
post you on the most modern practice in school architecture 
and also give you information on the merit and cost of Indi- 
ana Limestone as compared with other materials. For the 
booklet, address Box 780, Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


General Offices: Bedford, Indiana 


SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 


William Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Albert Kahn, Architect. 





Executive Offices: Tribune Tower, Chicago 






















Entrance, Music Building, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. C. H. Johnston, Architect. 
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PLENTY OF FRESH AIR--BUT NO DRAFT! 


Williams Reversible Window Equipment is particularly well suited to school 
buildings because it allows the maximum of fresh air, while completely 
eliminating the draft. An ideal, easily controlled, overhead ventilation can 


be obtained by tilting either 
sash to any desired angle. 
Because this equipment per- 
mits the windows to be 
completely reversed, clean- 
ing can be done from the 
inside, safely, and conveni- 
ently. Windows with Wil- 
liams Reversible Equipment 
can be cleaned easily under 
any weather conditions. 
Write for complete details. 


THE WILLIAMS PIVOT SASH COMPANY 
East 37th Street at Perkins Avenue 
For twenty-five years manufacturers and installers of Reversible Window Equipment. 


PRE Re ta at) 8 


WINDOW EQUIPMENT 


(Concluded from Page 76) 


—All children admitted to the schools of Wood- 
bine, N. J., will have to be vaccinated as decreed 
by the board of education. 

—Jackson, Mich. A budget calling for a 1928-29 
tax rate of $10.73 on each $1,000 assessed valuation 
has been adopted by the board of education. The 
present tax rate is an increase of $1.79 over that 
of last year. The increase in the tax rate covers 
an appropriation of $14,000 for the purchase of 
land, $100,000 for a building fund, and $28,000 to 
meet maturing bonds. 

—Mecklenburg, N. C. The board of education 
during the past year has absorbed a deficit of $91,- 
424, has reduced the tax rate 3.5 cents, and has 
completed the year with a clear surplus of $31,870. 
The surplus was made possible by economies in op- 
eration and by money which came from unexpected 
sources. 

—San Francisco, Calif. A budget totaling $10,- 
491,138 has been adopted for the school year 1928- 
29. The program for the year provides $4,792,897 
for high schools; $5,436,671 for elementary schools; 
and $261,568 for kindergartens. Provision has also 
been made for various departmental allocations for 
teachers’ pensions and retirements, amounting to 
$374,000 for the year. 

—Akron, Ohio. The school board has adopted a 
budget which draws 4.85 mills, the entire amount 
allowed within the 15-mill limits and 4.1 from the 
special 5-mill levy voted last fall for school pur- 
poses. 

In order to overcome a threatened deficit in the 
city’s operating expenses, the municipal authorities 
had hoped to throw part of the burden upon the 
board of education. The law department, however, 
has ruled that the school board must use its entire 
revenue within limitations before asking for any of 
the special levy. The board has accepted the law 
department’s ruling and has taken no action toward 
changing the budget. 

—KEast Cleveland, Ohio. A school budget of $1,- 
405,000 has been adopted by the school board for 
the year 1929. Of this amount, $1,105,425 has been 
appropriated for the contingent fund, and $299,575 


for the sinking fund. The budget represents an in- 
crease of $36,036 over that of 1927-28. 
—Columbus, Ohio. The school board has adopted 


a budget of $6,295,657 for the school year 1928-29. 
Based on $609,000,000, which was the budget for 





last year, the schools will ask for 9.58 mills; which 
is 1.22 mills higher than a year ago. County Aud- 
itor A. J. Thatcher points out that an increase in 
the revenues of the city and school officials will 
mean an increase in the tax rate. 

—Excelsior Springs, Mo. A total of $32,750 
worth of school bonds were retired by the school 
board in July. The retired bonds included $1,250 
from the Lincoln school, $7,500 from the Ilsley 
school, and $24,000 from the high-school bonds. 
The school system has a bonded indebtedness of 
only $25,000 at the present time. 

—Ashtabula, Ohio. The city schools have adopt- 
ed a budget of $410,382 for the school year 1929. 


- The budget is $2,617 less than that asked in the 


budget of a year ago. 

—Toledo, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted a budget of $5,719,253, which is an in- 
erease of $356,153 over the amount allotted last 
year. The budget calls for $4,662,890 for operating 
expenses which, compared to $4,313,490 of last year, 
shows an increase of $349,400. The amount for debt 
charges for the sinking and interest funds and bond 
retirement is $1,056,636, an increase of $6,753 over 
last year. 

—Ironwood, Mich. The school board has adopted 
a budget of $346,500, which is a decrease of $34,700 
from that of last year. 

—Toledo, Ohio. The voters will be asked to ap- 
prove a bond issue of $5,000,000 at the next No- 
vember election. If the bond issue is approved, 
an increase of 10 cents in the tax rate will be ef- 
fective for the next 25 years. The board plans to 
issue $1,000,000 worth of bonds every five years. 


—Omaha, Nebr. The school board has refused to 
consider a reduction of the school-tax levy and has 
asked that the present levy of 13 mills be continued 
for the present school year. 


—The tuition bill which the town of North Prov- 
idence, R. I., will have to pay for its boys and girls 
who attended out-of-town high schools is $31,378.50. 
This covers an average attendance of 234 pupils. 
Superintendent Lowe believes that the tuition costs 
will run up to $35,000 next year. 


—tThe school authorities of Rochester, Minn., have 
issued a report showing that the schools cost more 
due to the fact that the pupils remain in school, 
and for longer terms, than was formerly the case. 
The demand for the training of the youth to meet 
the complexities of modern business has caused an 


Cleveland, Ohio 


increase in the school expenditures per capita of 
population from $1.85 in 1876, to $16.25 in 1926. 

For the year 1927, the Minnesota average local 
tax rate for graded and high schools was 34.95 
mills. Rochester’s rate of 33.98 mills brings it a 
trifle below the average, and if 1.5 mills were al- 
lowed for the maintenance of the junior college, the 
rate in mills would be approximately 2.5 mills less 
than the state average. The local tax rate for Min- 
nesota schools varies from 142.3 mills at Northome, 
to 11.7 mills paid at New Ulm. The average for the 
same class of schools in Olmstead county is 27.25 
mills. In comparing the tax rates of various school 
districts, it becomes necessary to take into account 
the differences which exist in the condition of school 
buildings, courses offered, and special advantages 
provided. 

—The school committee of Cranston, R. I., re- 
cently held an executive meeting to consider 
salaries, from which newspaper reporters were 
excluded. The Providence Tribune in commenting 
on secret school-board meetings said: “Meeting 
after meeting, the school board has no other ob- 
servers than press representatives. It’s the public’s 
check on the school board but many things about 
the board are generously passed over. At times 
there is gossip over a teacher’s personal affairs that 
is matronly in its aspect. The school board wants 
many things sub rosa.” 

—The board of education of Philadelphia, Pa., 
will continue the periodical medical examination 
of teachers and pupils. The recommendation made 
by Superintendent Broome that the reports of pri- 
vate physicians be received where teachers preferred 
such reports, was accepted. 

—In commenting upon the proposal to create a 
department of education with a secretary in the 
Presiderit’s cabinet, the Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
Herald says: “Two main objectives to the plan 
immediately present themselves. The first is that 
there has been too much Federal encroachment al- 
ready on the affairs of the state and local govern- 
ment. This is pretty generally agreed upon, we 
think, by most students of public affairs. The 
second is the increase in expenditures, and con- 
sequently in taxation for educational purposes 
which would be almost certain to result from the 
proposed change.” 
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Corridor, Woodrow 
Wilson High School, ) 
Dallas, Tex. Dewitt 

and Lemmon, Archi- 
tects, Dallas. L. H. 
Lacy, General Con- 
tractor, Dallas. 
J. Desco & Co., Tile 
Contractors, Dallas. 
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Neither 


Use nor Abuse 
Affects Romany Tiles 


CHOOL FLOORS and walls receive a great 

deal of severe wear in the course of years. 
Bumps and thumps and knocks are to be ex- 
pected—and of course materials must be chosen 
which will withstand this abuse. 


Romany Tiles have proved the solution to the 
floor and wall problem for many schools. They 
take the kicks and scuffs without ever showing 
any effects—no scars, cracks or defacement. 
Only a deliberate effort can injure the flint- 
hard surface of these tiles. 












Another view of the in- 
terior of Woodrow Wilson 
High School, Dallas, Tex- 






as, shown above. 30,000 

square feet of 4x4 Ro- 

many Grey and Romany 

Brown Tiles were used 
in this building. 













In addition, Romany Tiles offer an economical 
means of brightening and beautifying the 
school building. Their cheerful colors are 
stimulating to both instructors and pupils. 
Whenever low initial cost, beauty, unquestioned dura- 
bility, extremely low cleaning expense and sanitation 


are equally important factors, Romany Tiles stand alone 
among desirable floor and wall surfacing materials. 
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UNITED STATES QUARRY TILE CO. PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
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High School, Painted Post, N. Y. 
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For Several Activities 


on One Floor 


M™ SCHOOLS are able to hold several 


major activities on the same floor 


due to Wilson Sectionfold Partitions. One 
large room is quickly made into many 
within a few brief moments. 


Wilson Sectionfold Partitions are quick- 


ly and easily folded back and out of the 
way when not required. They are adapt- 
able to old and new buildings, and can be 
made to blend effectively with the decora- 
tion of the room. 


Palmer Rogers, Architect. 


Doors can be placed so as to form a corridor, retarding noise from penetrating 


from the auditorium to the gymnasium. 
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Frequent Changes in Superintendents Tend 
to Lower School Efficiency 


Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, chief of the city-schools 
division of the U. S. Bureau of Education, in the 
thirteenth of a series of articles on “City-School 
Problems,” published in the U. 8S. Daily, points out 
that frequent changes in superintendents of schools 
have a tendency to lower efficiency. 


In connection with his study, Mr. Deffenbaugh 
showed that only about £3 per cent of the cities 
having a population of 2,500 and over had the 
same superintendent of schools in 1927-28, as they 
had in 1922-23. In some cities, more than one 
change in superintendents occurred within the five- 
year period. Only rarely, it was found, does a 
superintendent remain in the same position more 
than fifteen or twenty years. 


Frequent changes in superintendents tend to 
lower the efficiency of a school system, according 
to Mr. Deffenbaugh, since the superintendent who 
remains in a position but a few years cannot very 
well carry out a progressive program. He may 
get a program started, but in case of a change, 
the superintendent who succeeds him may not be 
able to take it up immediately. Before making any 
recommendations to the board of education, the 
new superintendent will find it necessary to make a 
careful study of conditions and to ascertain the 
policies of his predecessor, to see whether such 
policies are sound, and how they may best be 
carried out without making too many changes in 
them, all of which mean delay. 

One of the factors in meeting the problem of 
frequent changes in superintendents, in the opinion 
of Mr. Deffenbaugh, is the selection of the super- 
intendent. The selection of the right person for 
the position is of paramount importance, since the 
successful edininistration and supervision of any 
school system depends upon the superintendent. 


Since the efficiency of a school system depends 
upon the superintendent, it is evident that a super- 
intendent cannot be selected in a dav. 

In seeking a new superintendent, the board of 


education should first decide what qualifications he 
should have for the particular position, and then 


start a search for him. He may be found in one 
of the assistant superintendents, or in one otherwise 
connected with the school system. It may be neces- 
sary to go outside for the superintendent. When 
this is done, extreme care should be exercised, since 
the qualifications of persons outside the school sys- 
tem are usually not so well known. 


In the preparation of a list of qualifications for 
a city-school superintendent, a long list of quali- 
fications might be listed by the board in search 
of a superintendent. Among the more important 
qualifications that might be mentioned, in addition 


11 East 38th Street 


Complete partitions, including 
doors and hardware, made at 
our factory and guaranteed 


Our 40-page Catalogue No. 14 gives full details 


Send for it 


Tue J. G. WILson 
CorPORATION 

New York City 

Offices in all principal cities 


« 
£7 


to certain educational qualifications, are ability to 
get things done in an efficient way; ability to 
select the right assistant superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers; a willingness to delegate de- 
tails to subordinates and to hold them responsible 
for results; and ability to arouse an interest in 
the schools of the city. 


Some questions that should be asked regarding 
the person being considered for a superintendency 
are: Is he a man of practical ideals? Has he in 
his present position done anything worth while? 
Can he do worth-while things in the face of opposi- 
tion and finally win the confidence of his opponents? 


Mr. Defienbaugh concludes his study with the 
significant statement, “Fortunate is the board of 
education which has an efficient superintendent 
of schools and which can retain him for a number 
of years.” 


School Employment Standards 


The public-school systems of the United States, 
especially in the medium-size and larger cities, have 
universally set an example to the municipalities and 
to the county governments for high standards and 
acceptable methods in selecting and managing em- 
ployees. The schools generally have been unin- 
fluenced by politics, in the bad sense of the term, 
and have set up merit as the chief factor in em- 
ploying men and women for the nonteaching posi- 
tions in the schools. The employment of teachers 
has been almost wholly in the hands of superin- 
tendents for so many years that hardly any factor 
but merit, preparation, and personal ability is con- 
trolled in the first employment or reappointment 
of instructors and principals. 


In connection with the employment and manage- 
ment of men and women in nonteaching positions, 
the advice recently given by Mr. John N. Edy, city 
manager of Berkeley, Calif., is interesting for school 
boards and for school officials in charge of nonteach- 
ing employees. Mr. Edy’s letter is in reality a 


guide which is expected to govern the service of 
municipal employees under his direction. The letter 
is worth reading because it embodies many points 


that apply with special strength to school engineers, 
repairmen, ete.: 

In accepting a position in the municipal service 
of Berkeley, you will want to know these facts: 

1. The service is not conducted along “political” 
lines and employees are not subject to, nor may they 
rely upon, political influence. Persons seeking an 
opportunity to gratify political aspirations or to 
capitalize public acquaintanceship for political rea- 
sons are not eligible for employment in the admin- 
istrative service. This is a measure of protection 
for you as well as for the public. 

2. Employees may not bring with them into the 
service any prejudice for or against people or or- 
ganizations that might affect the cordiality of 
their contacts with other employees or with the 
public. Regardless of your position in the service, 
it is essential that you cooperate cheerfully with all 
your associates and that you serve all of the public 
and its several groups with equal interest and 
loyalty. 

3. Employees are not under so-called civil serv- 
ice, although employments and promotions are predi- 
cated upon the merit system. The plan of personal 

(Concluded on Page 84) 
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THIS MARBLE FLOOR, WAINSCOT, STAIRS AND RAIL CANNOT FAIL TO IMPRESS THE VISITOR. 


Saas 


‘Beauty 


--and Sound Investment 


HE ancients knew and appreciated the time-proof beauty of marble; we 

moderns, while fully alive to its incomparable colorings and veinings, 
have discovered for ourselves its additional qualities of inherent cleanliness 
and low maintenance cost—qualities that ultimately make marble actually 
the most economical of all interior finishes. 

Even a moderate use of marble... an entrance-lobby floor, for instance; 
a low wainscot for upper corridors; or stalls in public lavatories . . . will add 
distinction to any building—distinction that the 
public is quick to sense. And such usage may be 
capitalized at surprisingly low cost. 
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Consult your nearest marble dealer for definite prices. Send, too, 
for the free booklet shown on the right, containing illustrations of 
typical marble installations with further information about the 
advantages of marble in many types of buildings, including resi- 
dential, civic and commercial. Address Department 10-J. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of MARBLE DEALERS 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING + CLEVELAND - OHIO 
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The Improved Durabil 


VER since the Durabilt Steel Locker first 

made its appearance in the fall of 1921 
there has been an ever-increasing demand for 
this quality product. 

Even though our plant operated both day 
and night for a period of several years we 
found ourselves unable, at times, to supply the 
needs of those who were anxious to obtain 
Durabilt Lockers. 


While we have always been proud of the 
service rendered our customers, we have re- 
cently completed additions to our factory, 
which have enabled us to increase our output 
materially and at the same time further im- 
prove our service. 

Not only have we increased our capacity and 
improved our service, but as a result of hun- 
dreds of tests and experiments many refine- 
ments have been added to our product which 
make it possible for us to truthfully say in 
making announcement of this new locker that— 


“The Improved Durabilt 
Locker has no Equal!”’ 


It has constantly been our desire to produce 
a locker which excelled in every respect and 
yet sold at such a reasonable price that it would 
be false economy for anyone in need of locker 
storage facilities to equip their buildings with 
any but Durabilt Steel Lockers. 

A careful study of the list of outstanding fea- 
tures of Durabilt as described on the adjoining 
page will be sufficient to convince anyone 
that— 


Durabilt is Positively 
the Greatest Locker Value 
on the Market Today 

Don’t fail to see a sample of this new locker 
before you buy—Compare it with others and 
see for yourself that the Improved Durabilt 
Locker is in a class by itself and is all we claim 
for it. 

Naturally it is impossible for us to adequate- 
ly describe this wonderful locker in a two-page 
ad, so we have prepared a comprehensive 
folder, No. 6000, which illustrates it fully. It’s 
yours for the asking. 


DURABILT STEEL LOCKER 
COMPANY 


400 Arnold Avenue, Aurora, Ill. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 





‘Only Durabilt Offers S 
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lt Locker Has No F. qual/ 


Outstanding 
Construction Features 


1—Rigid Door Frame.—1” x 1” x 4%” hard steel angle uprights. 
1%” x %” No. 14 gauge formed steel channel cross members 
securely joined to uprights at each end by two }” counter- 
sunk head rivets, as riveting for this purpose is much 
stronger than welding. (Since the strength of any locker is 
dependent on the rigidity of the door frame, it will pay you 
to look into this point carefully when selecting your locker 
equipment.) 

2—Scientifically Reinforced Door.—The illustrations of ‘Door 
Construction” and ‘‘Top Construction” show full-length tub- 
ular reinforcements on vertical edges of door, also hemmed 
flanges as used on both top and bottom of door. (No danger 
of bottom flange of door being bent out of shape by stepping 
on it.) Corners of door are securely tied together by means 
of arc welding. 

3—Quiet Automatic Latching Device.—(No metal to metal con- 
tact when door is being closed.) This Patented, Tamper- 
proof Latching Device is Concealed inside the vertical tubular 
reinforcement of door. 

4—Patented Stamped Steel (not cast) Straight-Lift Handle.— 
With curled grip which provides ample space for comfortable 
hand-hold. 

5—Padlocking Attachment with Rubber Silencers. — Arranged 
for use of any standard padlock; and in addition, is 
designed with two rubber silencers so that noise is practi- 
cally eliminated when handle is raised or lowered. 

6—Reinforced, full looped (metal formed completely around 
pin), five-knuckle, Strap Hinge.—Attached to door with two 
Binder Head bolts, permits door to open approximately 180 
degrees. Three each on single tier and double tier standard 
lockers. The hinges are riveted to the door frame directly 
opposite the lock fingers as this gives added security. Hinge 
pins are embedded in angle so they cannot be driven out, 
neither would the removing of hinge bolts make it possible 
to enter the locked locker without a key. 

7—“Safety” Type Ventilating Louvres.— (So designed as to 
prevent anyone injuring themselves on them.) Louvres 
are 414” wide, with ¥;” opening and are 14%” apart, center 
to center. 

8—Reinforcing Plate under Hinge.—(This is a No. 14 gauge 
plate welded to inside of door which serves as an added pro- 
tection against exceptionally rough treatment.) 

9—Improved Lock Fingers with Rubber Silencers — which re- 
duce noise from slamming of doors. 

10—Automatic Locking Bar Release.— (Closing of door auto- 
matically releases locking bar permitting it to quietly drop 
into locked position.) 

11—Lock is attached to inside of door, without exposed bolt heads, 
—which eliminates all opportunity of chiseling off belts to 
gain access with malicious intent. 

12—All Coat Hooks attached with two screws—making it impos- 
sible to twist off by hand or remove without use of tools. 
Udylite Rust-proof Finish. 

13—Perfect Fitting Top and End Finishing Strips—attached by 
means of concealed screws. (By far the neatest and most 
attractive trim ever furnished for locker installations.) 

14—Attractive Brass Number Plates.— Each locker furnished 
with polished brass number plate with black filled depressed 
numbers 7” high. Plates securely attached with split rivets 
(not screws) making stealing of them very difficult, 

15—Flush Bottom.—(Easily cleaned and built strong enough so 
that standing on Bottom will not injure it.) 

16—Adjustable Rear Legs.— (Very desirable for leveling up rear 
of lockers when floors are uneven.) 

17—Adjustable Front Feet.—(Permit anchoring and taking up 
of irregularities due to floor unevenness. ) 

18—All Screws and Nuts rust-proofed by the Parker Process.— 
This precaution eliminates possibility of getting rust spots 
on clothing.) All outside screws are of the slotless binder 
head type. 

19—Binder Head Hinge Bolts with Knurl under Head. Two to 
each Hinge.—(Hold door securely and do not work loose in 
every-day use.) 

20—Curled Front Edge on Shelf.—(No danger of injury by chil- 
dren hanging on them.) 

21—Right Hand Swinging Doors.—Doors are hinged to swing to 
the Right (not left) as this is the logical way for right- 
handed people to open them. 

22—Attractive “Satin Texture” Enamel Finish. — Baked on at 
proper temperature to insure finest appearance and durabil- 
ity. (Will stand rigid hammer test without flaking.) All 
parts thoroughly cleaned before enamel is applied. 

23—Special Equipment.—In addition to standard equipment such 
special equipment as vertical partitions, coat rods, closed 
bases, drawers, umbrella racks, drip pans, mirrors, comb and 
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& brush trays, towel rods, golf ball trays, golf bag chains, 
3 chapeau hooks, sword clips, gun clips, etc., can be furnished 
i to order. 


fo better built than Darabilt! 
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SHOWER 
STALLS 


Using Alberene Stone, 
shower stalls can be as- 
sembled with tongue- 
and-groove, bolted-and- 
cemented, practically-in- 
visible joints that never 
open up. The construc- 
tion has the strength 
and solidity and sani- 
tary-ness of a one-piece 
structure. And no metal 
is exposed to corrosion. 
Description, details and 
specifications can be had 
on application to Alber- 
ene Stone Company, 153 
West 23rd Street, New 
York City. 


(Concluded from Page 80) 


administration in effect is deemed fair to the public 
and to the employees, but the final responsibility of 
the city manager in personnel matters as provided 
in the charter cannot be delegated or relinquished 
One who feels the need of special “protection” in his 
position should not join the service. 

4. People enter and remain in the municipal 
service exactly as they serve private business, that 
is, on the basis of the employer’s (the city’s) need 
and the employee’s character, ability and willing- 
ness to give cheerful, competent service under the 
conditions laid down by the employer (the city). 
The public does not owe you nor me a place on its 
payroll. If your work or working conditions or 
associations become distasteful, it is your privilege 
to discuss the fact frankly with the head of your 
department or with the city manager. Beyond that, 
and failing an adjustment that satisfies you, your 
only recourse is to seek other employment, exactly 
as would be the case if you were working for a pri- 
vate employer. 

5. The position to which you aspire and the 
work you will do are significant parts of the service. 
No matter what your duties are, have pride in 
them. Also, maintain your sense of proportion. 
Yours is but one of many positions, all of them 
important; your department is but one of several, 
all of them essential. Loyalty to your colleagues 
and to your particular branch of the service should 
but intensify your loyalty to the organization as a 
whole. There is but one administrative service. 

6: Few persons enter the service in every re- 
spect qualified and trained for their special duties; 
all of us have much to learn. Upon the foundation 
of your past experience and training it is expected 
that you will build toward the objective of max- 
imum personal accomplishment. Your future in 
the service depends upon the extent and success of 
your efforts to improve yourself and to increase 
your ability. You may assume that you will never 
be “too good” for the service; and you may aspire 
to any position, including department headships 
and city managership. 

7. The department head under whom you will 
be employed is engaged to direct the activities of 
the department and to assume responsibility for 
its accomplishment. He is a person of character 
and an expert in his field. You may give him your 
respect and confidence and loyalty because he is 
big enough in experience and ability to deserve it. 





LBERENE 
STONE 


He will expect from you the most conscientious and 
acceptable effort because he can accomplish his pro- 
gram only with competent and industrious people. 
His instructions and suggestions will serve as an 
adequate guide in the performance of your duties. 
His aid and counsel and that of other department 
heads and the city manager are available to you 
in time of personal stress. 

8. You will find that. the service is composed 
of serious-minded men and women aspiring to the 
attainment of an ideal. This ideal is not a vague, 
indefinite thing, conceived solely as an object of 
sentimental regard or framed to trick the public 
into a false feeling of confidence. On the contrary, 
it is an intensely practical, workable, and attainable 
ideal, expressed briefly as follows: 

The municipal service of Berkeley shall be 
efficient, businesslike, helpful and courteous; 
and the persons employed to render this serv- 
ice—all of them—shall exemplify these charac- 
teristics. 

The above will bear rereading; it is the goal to- 
ward which your efforts must lead. 

9. The city does not expect to control your off- 
duty conduct, but you should remember this: the 
successful performance of your duties requires that 
you be at all times physically fit and mentally 
alert. This means fair treatment of your body and 
mind while off duty. Moreover, because you are 
part of the municipal government, people will at- 
tach special significance to what you say regarding 
it. Your conduct and your comment will always 
be interpreted by the public as reflecting the stand- 
ards or policies of the service, or the head of your 
department, the city manager and the council. You 
can never act or speak “unofficially.” 

10. Prospective employees often ask what ad- 
vantages or inducements are offered by the muni- 
cipal service of Berkeley. As I view it, the answer 
is quite obvious: 

First. The opportunity to do something that 
contributes to the totality of comfort and conven- 
ience and happiness of some eighty thousand people. 
That is decidedly worth while. 

Second. Remuneration that represents, as nearly 
as we can determine it, an honest valuation of the 
individual service, with due regard for the law of 
supply and demand. That is fair to both parties. 

Third. Assurance that within the limitations of 
appropriations and the program of municipal activ- 
ities, continuance and upward progress in the serv- 


ice depends solely upon the employee and his abil 
to grasp the opportunities offered him. No ot! 
vocation can do more. 

And, finally, the privilege of working with peo 
who are clean and competent; people whose ide 
and aspirations and emotions are similar to you 
people you can respect and like and enjoy. A 
that is a rare privilege. 

Life is not easy. For most of us, there is not 1 
terial reward without hard work. The munici 
service is exacting; but it is an honorable serv 
worthy of your best efforts and your fullest fai 
If you doubt that, don’t sign up. If you beli 
it,—and I believe it—you’ll get a lot of joy out 
the new job. 


NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD ALLO\ 
317 NEW TEACHERS FOR NEXT YEAE 


In anticipation of the expansion and growth 
the day elementary-school system of New Y 
City during the year 1929, the budget committee 
the board of education has included in the depa 
mental estimate for next year, an item of $2: 
075 for the establishment of 317 new teaching : 
supervising positions, making the total allowa 
for those schools $59,080,462. 

Included in the estimates are 150 teaching pé 
tions for increased register, 100 positions for 
reduction of oversize classes, that is, classes hav 
more than 50 pupils on register, 62 positions 
the 15 new school buildings to be opened dur 
the year, and 5 positions for special teachers. 

For the expected increase in register for 
spring term of 1929, 22 positions were allowed, : 
for the fall term 128 were provided. Of the p 
tions to be established in the spring, 17 are ass 
ants to principals and 5 are teacher-clerks. Of th 
listed for fall, 64 are teachers of 1A to 6B clas 
and 64 are 7A to 8B classes. 

For the reduction of oversize classes, 30 teach 
are to be appointed for next spring and 70 in 
fall of 1929. In the fall, 50 teachers are to 
appointed to the upper grades to help bring 
classes down to normal size. 

No new teaching positions were allowed for 1 
school buildings to be opened during the spr 
term of 1929, but 62 were allowed for those to 
occupied during the fall term. Provision was m 
for the appointment to new schools of 6 princip 
7 teacher-clerks, 17 7A to 8B teachers, and 32 
to 6B teachers. 
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Roddis Flush Doors installed in 
Divinity School, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Architects Zantzinger, Borie 
and Medary, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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RODDIS 


UILT to the highest standards 

of quality, for beauty, per- 

manence, and durability, Roddis 

Flush Doors offer four distinctive 
features of construction. 


Four Points 
of Roddis Flush Door Construction 


everyone buying doors should know 








glued solidly to all four edges to 
protect the softwood core from 
moisture. 

Fourth— The surface veneer of 
desired wood is laid over the 


orable service, L TF; . : - 

fullest faith. ¥ lush Door Construction First— A core of narrow, well- cross-banding and glued. Then 
if you believe é ks -, : : . : : a ae Reds — 
of joy out of 5 ih de ; seasoned softwood strips is built. the door is subjected to tons of 
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These are planed smooth, fitted 
together and glued with water- 
proof glue. The solid, permanent 
unit thus formed provides an un- 


pressure in a gigantic hydraulic 
press. As a result, Roddis Flush 
Doors are always true and of 
even surface. 





item of $281,- 4 changing base for the veneers. Roddis Flush Door construction 
‘teaching and b., his setae mtaate ' : aentas 
Arson is recognized by leading archi- 
tal allowance 7 Second — Hardwood cross-band- - Se 
ts a ek , tects as standard. Specitying cor- 
teaching posi- F ing veneer is laid over both sides 
inten for te 4 ; ; rectly-built flush doors thus ac- 
cant Renan A—Surface veneer of strip on all four of the core and glued solidly to i : 
‘a ae : desired wood. edges. ; on tually means specifying Roddis. 
positions tor 4 B—Hardwood  cross- D—Core of narrow its surtaces to seal the core taces. . Z ° ‘ : : 
opened during 2 banding veneer white pine strips Kull details and literature sent 
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RODDIS LUMBER AND VENEER CO. 


125 Fourth St. 


Marshfield, Wis. 


Manufacturers of Flush, French, Panel and Custom Built Doors, as well as a complete line of 


Quality Plywood Products. 


Distributors in all principal cities. 
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SHINE-ALL cleans, polishes 
and preserves in one operation 
all types of floors, walls, wood- 
work and desks. SHINE-ALL 
> the one cleaner for every sur- 
ace. 


PAP ee ee 


TRACKLESS 
FLOOR DRESSING 


The Automatic Dustless Floor 
Brush pictured below is furnished 
free of charge to users of 
TRACKLESS FLOOR DRESS- 
ING and replaces the expensive 
Bristle Brushes. _ 
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TRACKLESS 
FLOOR DRESS- 
ING is a scientifically 
prepared Wood Floor prod- 
uct which reduces the ex- 
pense of floor maintenance 
~~ and produces lighter and 
a cleaner floors. 






Pat. No. 1648809 
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SHINE-ALL 
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Trade Mark - 


HILLY ARD’S 
ALL AROUND 


SERVICE 


over use. 


HILLYARD CHEMICAL COMPANY 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


PINE-O-CIDE 


Trade Mark Reg. 







The individual serv- 
ice of the Victor Liquid 

Soap Dispenser promotes hy- 
giene. This Dispenser is made of 
heavily nickeled brass parts, no 
springs to get out of adjustment, 
and avoids waste by drippage or 
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Pat. No. 1648810 


ECONOMY 














Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. U. 8S. Pat. Off. TOILET re 
A neutral liquid PINE -O-CIDE, an PAPER ora 
chemical cleaner antiseptic which reduces CABINET 
— contains no the spread of communi- Seenene 
a, ee oe cable diseases to a mini- Toilet Paper 
as alkali, acid, 7 
ammonia, mum and insures and Paper 
= sanitary evel 
caus- ‘i 
oe cones made to re- es bse 
tions. ceivearound PLACE ROLL 
IN 


roll and are 
so manufac- 
tured as to 
release one 
sheet at a 
time. A substantial amount may 
be saved from the paper bill 

by the use of these Cabinets. 


Set ee ee ee 
EMULSIFIED 
COCOANUT 
LIQUID SOAP 


A pure liquid soap of very 
heavy anhydrous base. Manu- 
factured from pure China Cochin 
Cocoanut oil. 


POSITION 
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—Mr. G. N. Sleight has been reelected as secre- 
tary of the school board at Ironwood, Mich. 

—Mr. R. F. Lamb has been reelected as a mem- 
ber of the board of education at Slayton, Minn. 
Mr. Lamb has been a member of the board for 23 
consecutive years. 

—Mr. H. H. Smith of New Richmond, Wis., is 
serving his eleventh consecutive three-year term as 
a member of the school board. 

—Mr. L. B. Smith has been elected as president 
of the board of education at Pipestone, Minn. Mrs. 
Luella McGillivray was named as secretary, and 
Mr. G. F. Snyder as treasurer. 

—Mr. William Rowe has been elected as president 
of the school board of Dist. No. 27 at Hibbing, 
Minn. Two new members, Rev. Harold Farseth and 
George Martinson, were seated at the annual elec- 
tion of officers. Mr. Max Grey was reelected as 
clerk of the board, and Dr. F. W. Bullen was named 
as treasurer. 


—Mr. F. G. Hill has been reelected as president, 
Mr. W. B. Meland as secretary, and Mr. O. S. West- 
berg as treasurer of the school board at Moorhead, 
Minn. Mr. N. N. Melvey was elected as a new mem- 
ber, and Mr. S. O. Westberg, was reelected to suc- 
ceed himself. 


—The salaries of the school-board members of 
Middletown, Ind., was increased by the town board 
from $40 to $100 a year. 

Mr. E. A. Ripley has been reelected president 
if the board of education of Mandan, N. Dak., and 
Mrs. B. S. Nickerson was elected vice-president. The 
other members of the board are Mr. H. Warren, Mr. 
W. H. Vallancey, and Mr, J. I. Rovig. 

—Mr. J. M. Stearns and Mr. A. H. Bratulich 
have been reelected as members of the board of edu- 
cation of Eveleth, Minn., for three-year terms. Mr. 
Stearns has served on the board continuously since 
1912, and Mr. Bratulich since 1922. 


—Mr. Walter Johnson has been elected a member 
of the board of education at Minneapolis, Minn., to 
succeed Mrs. T. FE. Kinney. 

—Mr. Frank 8. Weber has been elected clerk of 
the board of education at Watertown, Wis. Mr. 
Weber succeeds Mrs. Bertha Field. 

—Mr. Ambrose Langan has been reelected as sec- 
retary of the board of education at Pittston, Pa. 
Mr. George A. Knoblock has been elected as 
president of the board of education of South Bend, 
Ind., to succeed Mr. S. B. Pettengill. 

—Mr. B. F. Geyer has been appointed president 
of the school board of Fort Wayne, Ind., to serve 
a term of four years. 

—Mr. Herman Bernhagen has been elected clerk 
of the school board at Manchester, Wis. 

—Mr. Frank G. Tickner, a member of the school 
board at Racine, Wis., died on July 16, at Erie, Pa., 
following a long illness. 

—Dr. Otto L. Schmidt resigned as a member of 
the Chicago board of education on July 31. Dr. 
Schmidt pointed out that school business requires 
close attention by members of the board and he felt 





that regard for his own health prevented his con-. 


tinuing to perform the arduous duties imposed upon 
a member of the board. He was appointed by form- 
er Mayor Dever, and his term would have expired 
in 1931. 

—Mr. H. S. Simmons and Mr. G. H. Goodwin of 
Marshall, Minn., have been reelected as members of 
the board of education for three-year terms. 

—Mr. Ernest Alexander has resigned as president 
of the school board of Houston, Tex., in order to 
give time to his private business. 

—Mr. L. E. Eckerson has been appointed secre- 
tary of the school board of Fonda, Iowa, to succeed 
L. A. Wood. Mr. G. F. Wilde has been appointed 
as treasurer, to succeed Mr. Eckerson. 

—Mr. J. F. Gould has been elected president of 
the board of education at Minneapolis, Minn., to 
succeed J. E. Meyers. Mrs. H. D. Kilgore has been 
reelected as secretary of the board. 

—Miss Ruth E. Pursley has been reelected as 
clerk of the board of education at Lock Haven, Pa. 

—Dr. Abraham Leenhouts has been reelected as 
president of the school board of Holland, Mich., and 
Henry Geerlings as secretary of the board. 

—Mr. James Baldwin has been reelected as pres- 
ident of the board of education of Bad Axe, Mich., 
for a sixteenth consecutive term. Mr. Baldwin has 
been on the school board for 38 years. 


—S. E. Nelson has been elected president of the 
Heppner, Oreg., school board. Dr. A. D. MeMurdo 
was elected director and Mrs. Claude Cox, clerk. 
Mr. G. E. Carson and Mrs. Ina Moody have 
been reelected as members of the board of educa- 
tion of Bemidji, Minn. 

—Gustav Schroeder is the new member on the 
union board of education of Elizabeth, N. J. 

—The school board of Ottumwa, lowa, has created 
a new position known as that of superintendent of 
buildings and overseer of custodians. W. H. 
Stocker has been appointed to the position. Presi- 
dent Lester Jay believes that the action will result 
in a saving to the school system. 

—C. A. Danford, secretary of the board of edu- 
cation of Wheeling, W. Va., has been appointed 
business manager for that body. He will be under 
the direction of Supt. F. L. Teal. 

—Daniel Gibbon, clerk of the Willow Park 
School, Mifflin, Wis., has served 37 years as a school 
official. Ralph Hodgson of Arena, Wis., has served 
as clerk, treasurer or director for 47 consecutive 
years. 





—Miss Lillian Troup was reelected secretary of 
the Concordia, Kansas, school board. 

—Fred E. Van Alstyne and M. W. Lacy were 
reelected members of the Wyandotte, Mich., school 
board. 


Mrs. J. B. Dean, newly elected member of the 
Parma, Mich., board of education was elected presi- 
dent. Frank Richardson was elected secretary and 
Warren Rogers, treasurer. 

—George W. Duncan was not reelected business 
manager for the Santa Ana, Calif., school board. 
Dr. John Boll, chairman, announced that the 
dropping of Duncan was in line with the board’s 
economy program. 


—The Tennessee High-School Association elected 
the following officers: President, O. P. Pitts, Fay- 
etteville; secretary E. R. Gabler, Knoxville; 
treasurer, J. O. Mitchell, Murfreesboro; vice-presi- 
dents, Joseph Jennings, Knoxville, R. L. Harris, 
Columbia, J. B. Calhoun, Brownsville. 

—D. W. Miller and W. C. Giese were elected high- 
school principals at Racine, Wis. 

-—At Roberts, Wis., L. Heinsohn was reelected 
principal of the high school. 

—William Harding of Fayetteville, Ark., has 
been elected principal of the junior and senior high 
schools at Holdenville, Okla. 
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Bruce *CELLized Oak Floor Blocks are laid in the West Tennessee State Teachers College, Normal, Tennessee 


Low cost floors for schools—more durable—quiet 


O ak Blo cks (*CELLized) cost much less, laid and finished, than the more usual strip flooring. 

They are laid in Bruce ‘‘Everbond”’ directly over cement, without nails, saving the 
material and labor cost of screeds, floor fasteners, cinder fill, and subfloor. ““Everbond”’ is a non-setting 
compound which thoroughly laminates the floor with the concrete. The use of these oak blocks also saves 
at least 244 inches in height per story, with resultant economy in structural cost. This total combined saving 
often exceeds the entire cost of the block floor. 





Each block is a complete unit, three or more oak strips, splined together. Three sizes—634", 9", and 1114" 
squares. Each block is *CELLized, a marvelous chemical process developed in the Bruce laboratories, which 
prevents shrinking or swelling, and increases durability. As a result, the floor will remain firm and level, 
and as ‘“‘Everbond’’ is sound-deadening, is more quiet than any other permanent floor covering. Low cost, 
lowest maintenance, together with distinctive beauty, are now possible in school floors for rooms of any area. 
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The holding power of‘‘Everbond’’is such that 34-in. screws, entering the wood only, secure the seats firmly. In 
remodeling, over old worn floors, Bruce *CELLized oak flooring blocks are laid in ‘‘Everbond,’’ without nails. 


Buuce’ CELLi 
Oak Floor Blocks 


Designed in units ~ laid without nails 


The *CELLized oak block floor is insect proof; moisture 
proof. Easier to lay, scrape and sand. Will not change 
in size, and takes a more beautiful and lasting finish. 
For full technical information, write 


E.£,.Buuce Co- 


MEMPHIS , TENNESSEE 
Largest manufacturers of oak flooring in the world 





Back of block, show- 
ing holding- spline 
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“CLEANLINESS KNOWS NO SEASON" 


Save 40% and have cleaner, more healthful schools 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Cleaners meet 
They have tremendous 
cleaning power, are easily handled, and are sturdily 
constructed to give a life time of satisfactory 


every school requirement. 


service. 


low. 


“INVINCIBLE” Porta- 
ble Vacuum Cleaners 
clean floors of any 
kind, blackboards, 
chalk troughs, erasers, 
walls, ceilings, window 
ledges and in_ fact 
every nook and corner 
of the entire building. 


Write us today for 
complete informa- 
tion and report on 
cleaning schools. 


“INVINCIBLE” Portable Vacuum Clean- 
ers require no intricate piping and no 
long, heavy lengths of hose. Their main- 
tenance and operating cost is extremely 


INVINCIBLE VACUUM CLEANER Mra. Co. 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS 


—John Weiland, superintendent of schools at 
Bradley, Ill., was chosen superintendent at Calumet, 
Ill. He succeeds Charles J. Sawyer. The salary 
is fixed at $3,500. 

—William M. Gibson of Estherville, Iowa, was 
elected principal for the high school at Scottsbluff, 
Nebr. Salary $3,000. 

—Peter W. Daniels of Gilberton, Pa., was elected 
principal of the Blythe, Pa., township schools suc- 
ceeding Harry Stewart. 

William G. Davis has been chosen principal of 
the new million-dollar high school at Hazleton, Pa. 

—At a town meeting held at Saugus, Mass.. 
and by a unanimous vote of 400 citizens, the local 
school committee was asked not to accept the 
resignation of Supt. Jesse W. Lambert. 

—The school board of Danville, Ark., elected D. 
F. Webb as superintendent. 

—Miss Evelyn Purcell who assumes the super- 
intendency of the Wayne county, Ga., schools in 
September, succeeds her father to the office. She 
is 21 years of age and the youngest school super- 
intendent in the state. Her father, B. D. Purcell, 
accepts the principalship of a school at East Point, 
Ga. 

—Stephen O. Salmon has been chosen principal 
of Union-Endicott High School at Endicott, N. Y. 
Salary $3,200. 

—C. B. Baymiller is the new principal of the 
Averyville, Ill., high school. Salary $3,500. 

—Lee J. McEwan of Hornell, N. Y., has been 
appointed principal of the Central High School 
at Binghamton, N. Y., to succeed John F. Hummer. 


Floyd B. Wehmeyer of Malta Bend, Mo., was 
elected superintendent at Hunnewell, Mo. 








—John W. Spangler, for seven years principal 
of the high school at Lorain, Ohio, was elected 
principal of Kent Roosevelt High School, Ravenna, 
Ohio. He succeeds A. L. Walker, who becomes 
superintendent of the Hudson, Ohio, schools. 
Spangler’s salary will be $2,950. 

George E. Lord, principal of the high school 
at Norway, Me., has been chosen principal of the 
Stephens High School at Rumford, Me. 

H. H. Hill, formerly superintendent of schools 
at Walnut Ridge, Ark., has been appointed super- 
visor of secondary education for the state of 
Arkansas. Mr. Hill succeeds M. R. Owens. 


DOVER. OHIO, U.S. A. 








—George M. Watson has been appointed super- 
intendent of the Marengo county, Ala., schools. 
He succeeds M. H. Killingsworth, who becomes 
principal of the Cullum County High School. 

—Hershel S. Morgan has been named principal 
of the University High School at Vermillion, S. 
Dak. 

—R. W. Bardwell of Rock Island, Ill., assumes 
the school superintendency of Madison, Wis. R. 
W. Bardwell is the son of C. M. Bardwell, a well- 
known Illinois educator. 

—The school board of Hot Springs, Ark., chose 
as its superintendent of schools Harvey H. Haley 
of Blytheville, Ark. 

—Kenneth Van Buskirk has been chosen principal 
of the Willow Street School at Plymouth, Pa. 

—Lancelot Gordon has been chosen principal of 
the Lakewood school near Madison, Wis. 

—W. R. Applewhite is the new superintendent 
of the New Albany, Miss., schools. 

—Richard A. Jensen was appointed principal of 
the Shenevus, N. Y., high school. 

—Henry A. Pace, formerly superintendent of the 
Emery county, Utah, school, has been appointed 
superintendent of the North Summit High School 
at Coalville, Utah. 

—Supt. R. B. Irons of Winona, Minn., has been 
given an increase of $500 in salary, making his 
present salary $5,500. 

—Mr. Alfred Tallfon of Ashby, Minn., super- 
intendent of schools of Cook county, was drowned 
in the Rogue river, near Prospect, Ore., on July 14. 

—Supt. C. E. Chrane of Boonville, Mo., has en- 
tered upon his seventh consecutive year as head 
of the city schools, 

Mr. William W. Haggard has been appointed 
superintendent of the Joliet Township High School, 
Joliet, Ill., at a salary of $8,000 per annum. Mr. 
Haggard was formerly principal of the high school 
at Rockford. 

—Mr. Eugene B. Butler, formerly head of the 
department of elementary- and high-school inspec- 
tion of the Indiana State Education Department, 
has recently been appointed director of statistics, 
reference, and research. Mr. Butler has entered 
upon his new duties at once. 

—Supt. J. B. McManus of LaSalle, IIl., has been 
reelected for another year, with a substantial in- 
crease in salary. 

—Mr. William J. Bogan, newly appointed super- 
intendent of schools at Chicago, Ill., was the guest 


of honor recently, when 85 teachers of the Lane 
Technical High School, of which he was formerly 
principal, feted him at the Ambassador Hotel. In- 
troduced by Mr. Grant Beebe, his successor at the 
Lane School, Mr. Bogan predicted a bright future 
for the Chicago schools. He pointed out that merit 
will hereafter be the real qualification for advance- 
ment rather than seniority. There will be a prin- 
cipals’ examination within the next year to which 
all principals are invited. ; 

Mr. J. E. Nelson of Pine River, Minn., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Renville. 

—Mr. J. F. Bemiller has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Galion, Ohio. 

—Mr. Ralph B. Baker has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Farmington, Mich. 

—Mr. Carl B. Moore has resigned as superin- 
tendent of schools at Fairbury, Ill, and will go 
to Urbana, where he makes his headquarters as 
traveling salesman for a school-supply company. 

—Mr. W. E. Bufkin, formerly principal of the 
Eneehs Junior High School at Jackson, Miss., has 
heen appointed as assistant superintendent of 
schools. 

—Dr. Lambert L. Jackson, formerly assistant 
commissioner of education for New Jersey, has ac- 
cepted the position of first assistant superintendent 
in charge of instruction in the Newark school 
system. 

—Mr. W. Spader Willis has retired as principal 
of the Newark Normal School at Newark, N. J. 
Mr. Willis has completed 43 years of service and 
retires with an annual compensation for the re- 
mainder of his life. 

—Arthur Rowell was reappointed superintendent 
of the Glencoe, Ill., schools. He is serving his 
twenty-fifth year. 

—Thomas W. Gosling, the new superintendent 
of the Akron, Ohio, schools, has been given a warm 
reception by the press and the public. One news- 
paper says that “‘a tall, spare figure, carried very 
erect, Dr. Gosling is a blended educator-business 
man in appearance. He has dark crisp hair, dark 
lively eyes, and a straight nose on which rest 
glasses that contribute largely to the scholarly air. 
His lips are thin and generally smiling, his chin 
square.” 

—Louis F. Hammerle was chosen superintendent 
of the Xenia, Ohio, schools. He was promoted from 
the high-school principalship. 


(Concluded on Page 91) 
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Your retail lumber dealer can fur- 
nish MFMA Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, or he can get it for you. 
Members of the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association are: 


y y 


Cobbs & Mitchell, Inc. Cadillac, Mich. 
Connor, R. Company Marshfield, Wis. 
Cummer-Diggins Company Cadillac, Mich. 


Flanner Company Blackwell, Wis. 
Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. Mellen, Wis. 
Holt Hardwood Company Oconto, Wis. 


Indiana Flooring Company, New York, N. Y. 
(Mill at Reed City, Mich.) 
Kneeland-Bigelow Company _ Bay City, Mich. 
Kneeland-McLurg Lumber Co. Phillips, Wis. 
Mitchell Brothers Company, Cadillac, Mich. 
Nichols & Cox Lumber Co. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
North Branch Flooring Co. Chicago, Ill. 
Northwestern Cooperage 
& Lumber Company Gladstone, Mich. 
Osgood & Blodgett Mfg. Co. St. Paul, Minn. 
Oval Wood Dish Corporation 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 
Robbins Flooring Company Rhinelander, Wis. 
Sawyer Goodman Company Marinette, Wis. 
Soo Lumber Company Glidden, Wis. 
Stephenson, I. Co. Trustees Wells, Mich. 
Ward Brothers Big Rapids, Mich. 
Wells, J. W. Lumber Company 
Menominee, Mich. 


Let our Service and Research De- 
partment assist you with your 


flooring problems. . . Write us. 


= 


x 


them to 
concentrate 
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Cold, damp, rigid floors—what a 
toll they take in youthful health 
and mental efficiency! For how can 
boys and girls be at their best if 
feet are chilled and muscles tired— 
if ‘‘colds’’ and sicknessare permitted 
to interrupt their regular routine? 


Eliminate such conditions! Floor 
with the one flooring material that 
combines warm, dry, cushioning 
comfort with the qualities of last- 
ing wear which school use demands. 
Northern Hard Maple! 


This resilient flooring material is 
remarkably tough-fibred and tough- 
grained. It will not sliver or splinter. 
Scuffing, youthful feet and the mov- 


because the floor beneath 
their feet 1s warm, dry, restltent, clean 






ing of equipment simply make it 
smoother with time. Northern Hard 
Maple actually out-wears stone! 


Maple, moreover, because of its 
permanent smoothness, is excep- 
tionally easy to keep clean. It offers 
no open lodging places for dust and 
germ-laden dirt to collect. And it 
permits quick, simple, permanent 
anchorage for seats. 


Hundreds of schoolboards have 
been guided by these facts in select- 
ing flooring. They have chosen 
Maple for schoolrooms, corridors, 
gymnasiums, assembly halls. Con- 


sult your architect about Northern 
Hard Maple. 


MAPLE FLOORS IN COLOR—With fadeless penetrating stains recently devel- 
oped, hard Maple Floors are now made to take a variety of beautiful, lasting color fin- 
ishes—opening up entirely new possibilities for attractive decorative effects. Standard 
finishes made only by The Marietta Paint & Color Co., Marietta, Ohio, as follows: 


EARLY AMERICAN AUTUMN BROWN 
SPANISH BROWN SILVER GRAY 


DOVE GRAY 
ROYAL BLUE ORCHID NATURAL 


PASTEL GREEN SEAL BLACK 


Write for free booklet, “‘The New Color Enchantment in Hard Maple Floors"’ 


MAPLE FLOORING MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1780 McCormick Building, Chicago, Illinois 


pepe, 1. Sieur 
The letters M F MA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that 
the flooring is standardized and guaranteed by the Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain 
the highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
grading rules which economically conserve these remarkable woods. 
This trade-mark is for your protection. Look for 


it on the flooring you use. 





Floor with Maple: 
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equipped with 
4 Speeds Forward-4 Wheel Brakes 


In the few weeks since the new 
Utility Truck was announced, it has 
received an enthusiastic reception 
from thousands of truck buyers 
throughout the nation— 


—for it not only embodies the most 
recent advancements in truck en- 
gineering and construction, but it 


sells for the lowest price ever placed 


on a truck equipped with four-speed 
transmission and four-wheel brakes! 


In addition to the scores 
of truck features for 
which Chevrolet has 
long been famous, 
there is now provided 
the new 4-speed trans- 
mission, with an extra 
low gear that gives tre- 


The UTILITY TRUCK 


520 


(Chassis Only) 
f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


mendous pulling power for steep 
hills and heavy roads—and reduces 
to the very minimum the starting 
strain on motor, clutch and rear 
axle... powerful 4-wheel brakes that 
safely control the heaviest loads 
under every condition of highway... 
a new ball bearing steering mech- 
anism which makes it easy to drive 
over rough and muddy roads. 


Visit your Chevrolet dealer today 
and see this remark- 
able truck. You'll find 
that it offers every 
feature needed for de- 
pendable transporta- 
tion—plus amazing 
economy of owner- 
ship and_ operation. 


The Light Delivery Chassis, $375, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 






he. Lowest-Priced Truck. 


WORLD’S LARGEST BUILDER OF TRUCKS 
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There they’ll sit—day after day, year after year— 
in the schoolrooms you plan! 

Sturdy boys, rosy-cheeked girls—healthy, normal, 
husky young American citizens. 

But what about their eyes? 

Will you plan the schoolroom to save their eyes 
—to give them pleasant, restful surroundings as 
they study and recite? 

The ideal schoolroom is arranged like the one in this photo. 


~ —blackboards at the sides 
—green cork-carpet poster-board in front 
—an “Alternator” centered on the poster-board 


(Concluded from Page 88) 


—Ralph C. Jenkins resigned the superintendency 
of schools of Putnam, Conn., to become principal 
of the Johnson Normal Training School at Johnson, 
Vermont. 

—Supt. John C. West of Bemidji, Minn., has been 
reelected for his eighth consecutive term. 

Mr. John Smith has entered upon his tenth year 
as high-school principal. 

—Harris Hart, state superintendent of public 
instruction for Virginia since 1913, has tendered 
his resignation. Rumor has it that he is a candi- 
date for the governship. 

—Jesse W. Lambert will retire as superintendent 
from the Saugus, Mass., schools. This was agreed 
upon last spring with the understanding that he 
continue until July 15. Mr. Lambert has since 
changed his mind as to his resignation. The school 
board will take final action in the matter October 
15. 

—E. A. May was chosen principal of the Robin- 
son, Ill., township high school. 

—Mr. Fred Guffey of Herman, Nebr., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Kenesaw. 

—Mr. B. R. Jones of Iowa City, Iowa, has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Spencer. 

—Mr. L. M. Farrin of Rockland, Mass., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Putnam, Conn. 

—Supt. W. W. Borden of South Bend, Ind., has 
begun his fourth three-year term as head of the 
school system. Mr. Borden will receive a salary 
of $8,000 for the first year, $8,500 for the second 
year, and $9,000 for the third year. 

—Mr. M. H. Baker has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Bothell, Wash. 

—Mr. W. E. Davidson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at American Falls, Idaho. 

—Mr. M. S. Hamm, superintendent of schools at 
Marshfield, Oreg., has accepted a position in Cali- 
fornia. 

—Supt. W. F. Geiger of Tacoma, Wash., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. Mr. Geiger will re- 
ceive a salary of $6,900 the second year and $7,200 
the third year. 

—Mr. C. A. Smith of Afton, Wyo., has been elect- 
ed superintendent of schools at Provo, Utah. Mr. 


— succeeds Claude Lewis, who resigned in April 
ast. 
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When You Plan a Schoolroom 








Mr. Wilmoth Clark has been elected as super- 
intendent of the grade schools at Norton, Kans., 
to succeed R. A. Raymond. 

—Mr. E. W. Opperman of Iowa City, Iowa, has 
been elected as principal of the high school at 
Eagle Grove. 

Mr. 8S. F. Maughon of Canton, Ga., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Commerce. 

—Mr. L. E. Johnson has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Deshler, Ohio, to succeed W. 
E. Roberts. 

—C. S. Pearson will continue as superintendent 
of schools at Galesburg, Mich. 

—Russel W. Hovey of Chapin, IIl., has been ap- 
pointed principal at Oregon, III. 

—After listening for three hours before a large 
crowd of citizens to charges and countercharges 
hurled at Supt. William F. Geiger, the school 
board of Tacoma, Wash., reelected him with a 
four-to-one vote. The charges in the main were 
made by former Tacoma teachers. 

—C. D. Wallace was named principal for the 
Coffee County High School located at Enterprise, 
Ala. 

—Simon H. Irick of Flora, Ind., has been chosen 
principal of the consolidated schools at Chili, Ind. 

—After a number of hearings held before a large 
delegation of citizens, the school board of Garfield, 
N. J., reappointed Arthur T. Cross, supervising 
principal in a vote of five to two. 

—George H. Lloyd of Somerville, N. J., is the 
new principal of schools at Woodlawn, N. J. 

—Mr. L. N. Neulen of Glen Rock, N. J., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Teaneck, 
to succeed Mr. G. M. Lee. Mr. Neulen, who will 
have charge of the six grade schools as well as 
the high school, will receive a salary of $6,000 
per annum. 

Mr. N. G. Parke of Sewickley, Pa., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Waynesburg, 
to succeed R. M. Archibald. 

—Mr. Russell Gwynn of Paris, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Madison. 

—Supt. E. E. Cowan of Elk City, Mo., has been 
reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—Mr. Dale Billman has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Sullivan, Ind., to succeed A. 
D. Montgomery, who has gone to Crawfordsville. 








There are no light-reflecting slate blackboards lining the front 
of the room, into which the pupils must gaze constantly all day 
long, to the detriment of their eyesight. Instead they face the 
restful, green, cork-carpet 
(swinging blockboard) whic! 
the teacher needs at the front of the room— 84 square feet of it 
on small panels, like a big book of blackboards. 

By specifying the Alternator, you can plan more efficient 
schools—better schools—schools that make the best use of the 
teachers’ time—schools that save the pupils’ eyesight. 

For complete information, descriptive booklets, etc., write 


K-M SUPPLY COMPANY 


123 West 8th St. 


ster-board and the “Alternator” 


provides all the blackboard space 


Kansas City, Mo. 


—Supt. R. G. Dean of California, Pa., has been 
reelected for a third consecutive term. 

—Mr. F. G. Ransdell of Ridgeway, Ohio, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Dunkirk. 

—Mr. C. E. Martin of Bowling Green, Ky., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Eliza- 
bethtown. 

—Mr. Max Chambers of Ponca City, Okla., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Sapulpa, 
to succeed J. R. Holmes. 

—Mr. E. C. Duncan of Albany, Mo., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Clarinda, Iowa. 

—Mr. E. L. Weaver of Clarinda, Iowa, has re- 
signed to accept the superintendency of the school 
system at Scottsbluff, Nebr. 

—Supt. Harry Schwall of Wauseon, Ohio, has 
been reelected for another year. 

—Supt. F. B. Booth of Irving, Kans., has been re- 
elected for another year. 

-—Mr. L. W. Adams of Casselton, N. Dak., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Anoka, 
Minn. Mr. Adams succeeds O. E. Smith. 


—Mr. R. V. Shores has been elected confidential 
secretary to Mr. George Melcher, newly elected 
superintendent of schools of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. 
Shores was formerly vice-principal of the Westport 
High School. 


—Mr. James J. Hagan of Beardstown, IIL, has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Rock 
Island, Ill., to sueceed Mr. Bardwell. 


—Mr. John F. West of Pasadena, Calif., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Albany, 
to succeed Melrowe Martin. 


—Mr. J. A. Van Natta has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 

—Supt. R. J. Fuller of Lancaster, N. H., has 
been unanimously reelected for the ensuing school 
year. 

—Mr. W. E. Olds, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Escanaba, Mich., died suddenly at De- 
troit, following an attack of heart failure. Mr. 
Olds has been a member of the Michigan Teachers’ 
College faculty for the past three years. 


—The board of education of Duluth, Minn., will 
shortly appoint another assistant superintendent of 
schools. The new official will have charge of the 
supervision of primary schools. 
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A COPY OF THIS CATALOG 
WILL BE MAILED YOU 


ON REQUEST 


BEARDSLEE 


CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


219 South Jefferson Street 




























Hundreds of schools and col- 
leges have found in DENZAR 
the perfect solution of their 
lighting problem. 

The peculiar fitness of DEN- 
ZAR for school illumination is 
convincingly demonstrated by 
these satisfactory installations 
in all parts of the country. 
DENZAR is made in various 
sizes and in both plain and 
ornamental types to meet all re- 
quirements of classroom, audi- 
torlum and gymnasium lighting. 
Without expense or obligation 
on your part we will gladly 
arrange for a demonstration in 
any school building you may 
designate so that you may see 
for yourself why DENZAR is 
the preferred light for schools. 


-  - CHICAGO 










aM AND TAXATION 


ADVANCES MADE IN EDUCATION IN 
TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR PERIOD 


Tremendous increases in expenditures for school 
buildings throughout the United States are disclosed 
in a survey conducted by the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. Coincident with this, the Bureau reported 
that there had been a rapid increase in the number 
of high-school pupils during the period from 1900 
to 1925. 

The survey shows that expenditures for sites, 
buildings, furniture, libraries, and apparatus of 
elementary and secondary schools combined, in- 
creased from $35,450,820 in 1900 to $433,584,559 in 
1925. The number of pupils enrolled in public high 
schools jumped from 519,251 in 1900 to 3,650,903 
in 1925. 

The survey also reveals that school property in- 
creased in value 637.05 per cent in the past 25 
years.—(from United States Daily.) 


TAXING RAILROADS TO SUPPORT 
SCHOOLS 

In New Jersey, the so-called railroad tax is im- 
portant because it has become a vital factor in 
the support of the schools. Previous to 1906, the 
main stem railroads and canal properties were 
assessed by local districts and taxes collected by 
them. This led to inequalities and confusion. 

The railroads were anxious to have the state 
make the assessments and collect the taxes. Finally 
the local districts agreed to the state assessing and 
collecting the taxes provided that the moneys 
should be returned to them for school purposes. 
The legislature thereupon passed an act substan- 
tially complying with the plan. 

Quoting from a state document: “The increase 
in our school revenues in connection with a measure 
authorizing an appropriation of $400 to any dis- 
trict in the state for each teacher employed exclu- 
sively in a four-year high school, $300 for each 
teacher employed exclusively in a three-year high 
school, and $25 for each pupil sent out of a dis- 
trict for academic instruction, together with the 
very liberal apportionment that county superin- 
tendents will be enabled to make on the basis 


of attendance, furnishes the assistance needed by 
school districts in the more sparsely settled por- 
tions of the state to enable them to provide their 
youth with school facilities which are in accordance 
with the meaning of the law ‘adequate and suit- 
able. What has long been a legal, moral, and 
human obligation, has through the well-nigh in- 
spired enactment of the 1906 legislature, become not 
only a feasible proposition, but a grand opportunity 
of which we should make the most.” 

The following table shows the railroad tax yield 
for twenty odd years: 


State Railroad Money for School Purposes 


School Ratable Average Total Rail- 
Year Valuations Taz Rate road Tar 
1907-08 $194,532,469 $1.801 $3,503,529 
1908-09 200,045,173 1.627 3,254,734 
1909-10 201,924,499 1.681 3,394,350 
1910-11 206,034,465 1.808 3,725,103 
1911-12 209,370,995 1.856 3,885,925 
1912-13 228,587,045 1.896 4,334,010 
1913-14 229,867,421 1.961 4,507,700 
1914-15 229,565,147 1,979 4,543,096 
1915-16 230,373,202 2.024 4.662.753 
1916-17 236,969,261 2.115 5,011,899 
1917-18 240,738,350 2.193 5.279.392 
1918-19 244,863,605 2.340 5,729,808 
1919-20 246,621,381 2.377 5,862,190 
1920-21 246,621,381 2.853 7,036,107 
1921-22 250,806,026 2.853 7,155,495 
1922-23 253,760,650 3.440 8,729.366 
1923-24 254,070,754 3.561 9,047,459 
1924-25 256,728,513 3.561 9,142,102 
1925-26 258,524,801 3.671 9,490,445 
1926-27 262,170,881 3,728 9,773,730 
1927-28 265,369,864 3.615 9,593,120 


The fund derived from railroad taxation has heen 
subjected to deductions for good roads, soldiers’ 
bonus, and state institutions. Thus for the year 
1927-28 the school received $6,393,837 out of a 
total of $8,276,758. 

SEVERANCE TAX AND SCHOOL SUPPORT 

The revenues from the severance tax adopted by 
the legistlature of Louisiana will, according to an 
estimate made by T. H. Harris, state superintendent 
of public instruction, yield from $1,500,000 to $2,- 
000,000 a year. 

“A severance tax measure, based on quantity pro- 
duction, was passed and the proceeds*dedicated to 
the purchase of textbooks and to the current school 
fund,” Superintendent Harris declared, “and it is 
reasonable to expect that the revenues from this 
source will be from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000 a year. 

“A tax of one-half cent a pound was placed on 
carbon black,” continued the superintendent, “and 
the proceeds were allocated to the public schools. 


The revenues from this source should be from $500.- 
000 to $750,000 a year. We may expect to receive, 
I think, from the two sources, namely, the severance 
tax and the carbon black bill, from $2,000,000 to 
$2,750,000 a year. 

“The appropriation bill carries $750,000 a year 
for the purchase of free textbooks. Assuming that 
all of this will be spent, we should have left to go 
into the current school fund $1,250,000 a year, if we 
take the minimum estimate above, or $2,000,000 if 
we take the maximum estimate. This would give 
us approximately $8 per child from state sources, 
and I believe that you should budget no more than 
that. Should more be received, you would probably 
be able to find a way to use it, and it would come 
in as a pleasant surprise.” 


Superintendent Harris also announces that the 
tobacco tax has been repealed and there will be no 
more revenues from that source. 

IMPORTANT SCHOOL-BOND SALES 
During the Month of July, 1928 








Alabama—Baldwin Co., School ......... $ 250.000 
California—Los Angeles Co., City High- 

ND PENS ib 0.6 0044 600540050 0808 300,000 
California—San Diego Co., San Diego 

School and High-School Districts ..... 1,836,000 
California—San Diego Co., San Diego 

School and High-School Districts ..... 477.000 
Indiana—East Chicago, School District.. 250,000 
Michigan—Fordson, School District 280,000 
Michigan—Grosse Pointe Twp., Rural 


Agricultural School District No. 1.... 250,000 


Missouri—Belleview, School District .... 275,000 
New Jersey—Glen Ridge, School District 333,000 
New Jersey—Union Twp., School District 290,000 
New York—School Construction ........ 7,900,000 


New York — Greenburgh, Union Free 
Beneet District No. O ......0ccccesss 


Ohio—Cleveland, City School District.... 


390,000 
900,000 


_— 


Virginia—Richmond, School ........... 400,000 
West Virginia—Brooke Co., Cross Creek 

IGMOON BPIBCEIOG 06 4:6 60.3.00:4404 064404 275,000 
FINANCE AND TAXATION 

—The board of education of Elgin, IIl., has 


adopted a 1928-29 budget calling for a tax levy 
of $495,000, which is $20,000 more than was ex- 
acted last year. Superintendent R. W. Fairchild 
reported a balance of $14,629. 


(Continued on Page 94) 
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The stairways shown in this illustration 
are protected by Wooster Safe-Groove 
Stair Treads and have been in use for 
years without replacement. 





Stairways Made Safe 
for impetuous little feet 







CHOOL BUILDINGS are not exempt from 
the yearly toll of serious accidents on stair- 
ways. Little feet that race up and down, 
need more than any others, the protection of 


Safety Stair Treads. 


Wooster Safe-Groove Treads offer a sure fric- 
tion surface, increasingly effective as the tread 
is worn. There is just enough “bite” to the 
carborundum filled channels to check impetuous 
little feet, and to make their owners, for the 
moment, foot conscious and careful. 


These Safety Treads effectively prevent slipping 
on the stairways of any material—even when 
snow or mud is tracked in from outside. The 
foot can’t slip on the carborundum ribs and the 
deep longitudinal grooves catch and hold out 
of harm’s way, pencil stubs, rubber bands or 
other litter which might cause slipping. 


In hundreds of school buildings Wooster Safe- 
Groove Stair Treads are being installed—both 
on new and old stairs—because they meet the 
high standards school authorities demand. 


A sample tread and detailed information will be forwarded 
to members of schoolboards for examination. Write to: 


THE SAFETY STAIR TREAD COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 198-C, WOOSTER, OHIO 


WWoosTER 


SAFE— GROOVE STAIR TREAD 











| 
| 
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Safety at the “Danger Point” 


and with 


The very nose of a tread is the real danger point 
for it is there that the foot pivots when descend- 
ing a stairway. A tread that has a non-slip sur- 
face but a metal nosing fails at the most impor- 
tant place. 

Alundum Stair Tile, installed as illustrated, as- 
sures maximum safety. Its entire surface is per- 
manently non-slip whether wet or dry and there 
are no grooves nor corrugations to cause trip- 
ping. 

And the hardness and toughness of Alundum 
abrasive enables this tile to stand up indefinitely 
even under the heavy traffic which school stair- 
ways receive. 

Economy is another feature, too. The type of 
steel construction illustrated provides at reason- 
able cost a fire-proof stairway with non-slip- 


an FLeonomical 


Form Sf Construction 





NORTON COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


New York Chicago 
Detroit Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh Hamilton, Ont. 


durable treads. 
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—The board of education of Rock Island, IIl., 
has ordered a $600,000 tax levy, of which amount 
$150,000 will go for new buildings. 

—The school board of East St. Louis, IIl., has 
agreed on a budget of $1,250,000 of which amount 
$310,000 will go for new construction work. 

—The question of providing the school system of 
Cleveland, Ohio, with an administration building 
to be erected on the Mall as a part of the civic 
center, is to be submitted to public approval in 
the form of a bond election. 

—The school committee of Boston, Mass., has 
adopted a maintenance budget of $15,094,762. In 
addition to this, the committee has approved an 
appropriation of $1,712,628 for repairs. The sum 
of $3,000,000 will be used for new sites and 
buildings. 

—The joint school board of Manchester, Conn., 
has appropriated a total of $389,226 for the 1928-29 
budget. 

—A loan of $300,000 for a new school was ap- 
proved by Haverford (Landsdowne) Pa., by a vote 
of 673 to 95. 

—The voters of Marshfield, Oreg., have turned 
down the school budget of $117,228 and a proposi- 
tion to increase the school-tax levy by more than 
six per cent. 

—A tax levy of $550,000 was approved by the 
board of education of Moline, Ill. The tax, after 
its approval by the board, is collected by the 
county. Because of the state law which doubled 
the assessed valuation of property in Illinois, the 
levy is 2 per cent of the total valuation of $24,- 
000,000 instead of 4 per cent of the $12,000,000 
assessed valuation of last year. 

—tThe school board of Hastings, Nebr., adopted a 
budget which calls for $250,000 for the operation 
of the schools, and $50,000 for bonds and interest. 


—Albert F. Walsman, business director of the 
Indianapolis, Ind., board of education, announces 
that for the first time in ten years, that the city 
will ask for the same school levy as the preceding 
year’s tax levy and that a lower rate will be suffi- 
cient. The rate last year was $1.03 on each $100 
of taxable property. 

—Superintendent of Schools, H. V. Calhoun, of 
Belleville, Ill, estimates that the per-pupil cost 
of education for that city is about $54. The 
tuition fees have been fixed at $16 for kindergarten 
pupils, $20 for the first three grades, $24 for the 


next three grades, and $36 for the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

—The school budget of Marshalltown, Iowa, has 
been reduced from $291,000 to $286,000. Reduction 
in the expenses of operating the schools of the city 
has been made possible despite the anticipated in- 
crease in expenses due to the new senior-high-school 
building. For five consecutive years the city has 
claimed the distinction of having the lowest school 
tax per pupil of any city in the state, and present 
indications give promise of seeing Marshalltown at 
the head of the list for low school expenses another 
year. 

—tThe school board of Decatur, IIl., has. invested 
$350,000, received from the recent sale of $400,000 
bonds in third liberty bonds maturing Nov. 15, 
1928. 

—A budget of $537,137, adopted by the school 
board of Elgin, Ill., is an increase of $22,254 over 
last year. Chairman P. E. True explained every 


item of increase, the largest being the salary in- 
crease. 

—The budget submitted by Supt. Warren A. 
Hanson to the school board of New London, Conn., 
calls for $339,571, same as last year. It must ke 
approved by the city council. While the salary 
item is increased, the repair item is decreased. 

—Superintendent 8. 8. Nisbet’s budget submitted 
to and approved by the school board of Fremont, 
Mich., calls for $61,275. 

—By a vote of 52 to 12, the citizens of Linton, 
N. Dak., approved a 10-mill levy for school bonds. 

—The members of the school board of Muskegon 
Heights, Mich., received a salary of $300 a year, 
and the secretary and treasurer each $600 a year. 
On motion all salaries were unanimously abolished. 
The board renewed its contract with one of the 
local banks whereby 2% per cent is received on all 


(Continued on Page 96) 





THEY ALL ATTENDED SUMMER SCHOOL 
Photo shows the seven members, all female, of the one family, who attended the summer session of the 


Kansas State Teachers College at Pittsburg, Kans. 


In the group are shown three granddaughters, three 


daughters, and the grandmother. The youngest is 9 and the oldest 54. Mrs. E. E. Shipley, the grandmother, 
shown seated second from right, made the honor roll this season, as she did last year. (Int. Newsreel Photo.) 
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Bedford Junior High School 
Wesiport, Conn. 
W. B. Tubby er Son, 
Architects 








VERY school room is North-lighted when 
it’s Duplex-a-lited. For Duplex-a-lite is a 
balanced blend of direct and indirect illumina- 
tion. It closely approximates, in its clear and 
restful quality, the light from Northern windows. 
Surely children’s eyes deserve this better light. 
In youth, eyes are saved or spoiled for a lifetime. 


With Duplex-a-lite there are no sharp shadows— 
no harshness, no glare. 80 per cent of their light 
is softly diffused from the ceiling. 20 per cent 
remains for direct illumination. Only these pro- 

portions satisfy all visual requirements. 
Therefore children study better under Duplex- 
a-lite, tire less, because there is no eye strain. 
Duplex-a-lites are attractive fix- 
eee a tures. They are easy to clean 
fo and cost less to maintain, as there 











very Room in This School 
Is North-Lighted 


Not all children have equally good eyes. There- 
fore average lighting is not enough. Be fair to the 
most unfortunate—insure all an equal chance for 
an education. Give school children the best pos- 
sible light and plenty of it. The cost is less than 
the actual expense of student retardation due to 


poor light. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE 


SAVES THEIR EYES FOR LIFE 


is a minimum number of breakable parts. The 
use of Duplex-a-lite will save you money and 
help both children and teachers. So often have 
these facts been proved that all we ask is an 
opportunity to demonstrate Duplex-a-lite under 
your own conditions. 

Before lighting new schools send for full infor- 
mation about Duplex-a-lite. Ask for a free trial 
installation in one or more rooms of your present 
schools—without obligation. 


DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION 


OF THE MILLER COMPANY, MERIDEN, CONN. 
‘Pioneers in Good Lighting Since 1844” 











eh ie ree aren Fag ee TM EE ee ey ee Pe eee Te TS eee 7 

SOME DUPLEX-A-LITED SCHOOLS ' DUPLEX-A-LITE DIVISION ‘ 

, of The Miller Company ' 

Glendale High School, Glendale, Calif. La Salle Extension University, Chicago ; 97 Center St., Meriden, Conn. ; 
Columbia University, New York West Hartford Schools, West Hartford, Conn. 1 Send me your School Lighting Booklet. ’ 
Oregon State College, Corvallis, Oreg. New York University, New York City ' We are interested in your free trial installation offer. O ' 
Edison High School, Harrisburg, Pa. Southington Schools, Southington, Conn. : NAME ; 
Babson Statistical Laboratory, Wellesley, Mass. Alhambra High School, Alhambra, Calif. S eee a ea te reer ae ome ee tee ee tne ee eee eye nee , 
Newton Vocational School, Newton, N. J Public Schools, New York City S BE ocr 34a econ eebaln cea iabae $alw Rete eeeereeaeswaeeeee ' 
Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. Santa Maria High School, Santa Maria, Calif. : CITY STATE ' 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. Selma High School, Selma, Calif. Sy We er ew eer icco a Se ey ge a et ee, ' 
John Crerar Library, Chicago Reedley High School, Reedley, Calif. © BORMOOL,. 0... cc cscceccscsescveresssecssesesssesscesssosesecese ; 
Wershey High School, Hershey, Pa. Santa Ana High Schools, Santa Ana, Calif. \ (én meaKies al 
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SPRINGFIELD HIGH SCHOOL, SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





These washable window shades 
cut replacement costs 


ONSTANT replacement of small items is the worst enemy of 


the school boards’ buildings budget. 


Du Pont Tontine, the washable window shade, cuts replacement 
costs for this important item. An installation of Du Pont Tontine 
is an investment which lasts through the years, always new, always 


clean, never cracked or faded. 


And yet even the first cost of Du Pont Tontine is not 
high. In a very few seasons it more than pays for itself. 


There’s no secret in the washable quality of Tontine. It 
is simply a pyroxylin impregnated material, made by the 


TONTINE 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


makers of that famous pyroxylin finish, Duco, which has brought 


enduring beauty to so many fields of industry. 


Du Pont Tontine will bring added beauty and distinction to 
your building, and will save replacement costs for many years. 


To assure yourself of maximum shade service and satisfaction, 


ask your dealer to mount your du Pont TONTINE Shades 





Canadian Distributor: 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


(Concluded from Page 94) 
sums up to $50,000 and 2% per cent on all over 
that sum. The bank is obliged to provide a $50,- 
000 bond. 

—The school budget of $809,928 was passed by 
the board of education of Ann Arbor, Mich. It 
represents an increase of $9,958 over the previous 
year. The tax rate is to remain the same at $15 
a thousand. The entire increase comes through 
instructional costs. 

—The school budget of Milwaukee, Wis., for 1929 
calls for $8,878,546, of which $7,600,000 must be 
raised by taxation which is an increase of $882,854 
over the present year. The new budget also calls 
for $1,240,000 in school bonds. The budget goes 
to the city council which must levy a tax suffi- 
cient to cover the required sum. 

—Alton, IIll., adopted a school budget of $406,930 
which is $47,542 more than that of last year. 

—The school board of South Williamsport, Pa., 
reduced the tax for school purposes from 30 to 16 
mills owing to the fact that the assessments were 
increased threefold in order to float a bond issue. 

—In 1913, the school cost per pupil in this 
country was $38.31, and at present they are 
$102.50, according to the U. 8S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation. The expenditures for new school buildings 
have been doubled since 1920. 

—Albert F. Walsman, business manager for the 
Indianapolis, Ind., school system, has prepared a 
bill to be presented to the legislature providing for 
serial school-bond issues whereby the payments will 
be spread over a period of years. The board of 
education will face a situation in 1939, when $4,- 
520,000 in bonds will mature. Mr. Walsman cites 
figures to show that $12,441,000 in school bonds 
has been issued since 1900, on which the city will 
pay 90 cents interest on every dollar of bonds due, 
a total of $11,282,867 for interest alone. 

—The board of education of Boontown, N. J., 
instead of seeking an open market for its proposed 
issue of $261,000 bonds, has awarded the same to 
the state teachers’ annuity fund. They are to 
mature at the rate of $7,000 a year, beginning in 
1930, and from date to 1965 at the rate of $9,000 
a year. 

—The budget for the Chicago schools calls for 
$84,000,000 of which $48,000,000 is for the educa- 
tional department. The balance of $40,000,000 will 
go for new buildings. 


—In order to avail itself of discounts, the school 
board of Lima, Ohio, has found that bills must 
frequently be paid before the board acts upon them. 
It is now discovered that no bills can legally be 
paid unless authorized by the school board. 

—Omaha, Nebr., has approved a school budget of 
$4,350,500 for the coming fiscal year. 

—The board of education of Dayton, Ohio, has 
fixed its budget at $3,834,081. This is an increase 
of $19,832 over last year. The budget will be sub- 
mitted for a public hearing. 

—The school board of Ferndale, Mich., voted to 
issue certificates on which to borrow $170,000 due 
the board from delinquent taxpayers. 

—Out of each dollar which the city of Detroit, 
Mich., collects in taxes the board of education 
receives the largest fraction, namely 28.8 cents. 

—In the state of Arkansas, 1,207 districts in 
which 38,855 pupils were enrolled, had an average 
assessed valuation of $13,109 each, while the aver- 
age enrollment is 32, or $410 per child. The Pine 
Bluff Commercial in commenting on the situation 
says: 

“The weakness of the present system of public 
education can be made apparent in citing one con- 
dition. On an 18-mill basis, the 1,207 districts 
rated at less than $20,000 in property valuation 
can raise only $235 annually on the average. The 
second group, classed from $20,000 to $50,000, can 
from the 18-mill tax produce no more than $575 
annually. Yet the first group has in each district 
an average enrollment of 32, and the second group 
has an average of 47.” 


—tThe school budget of Davenport, Iowa, was ap- 
proved at $925,000. There is no change over last 
year. The school-tax levy of 55.02 mills remains 
the same. 


—The 1929 budget prepared by the board of 
education of Cincinnati, Ohio, calls for $8,376,000. 
This is an increase of $498,250 over the current 
year and represents an additional .28 of a mill. 
This means that this year’s tax rate of 7.35 mills 
may be raised next year to 7.63 mills, or $7.63 on 
each $1,000 of property valuation. 

—tThe board of education of Owosso, Mich., has 
adopted a budget totaling $318,894 for the next 
fiscal year. The tax rate will remain the same 
as it was last year, $15.60 per $1,000 valuation. 
The budget was presented to a public meeting of 


on the companion product—TONTINE Rollers. 


Inquiries are cordially invited. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc.. NEWBURGH, N.Y. 


CANADIAN FABRIKOID, Limited, New Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Desk A-22, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Please send me samples and full information about 
Tontine, the washable window shade. 
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taxpayers for approval. The total assessed valua- 
tion of the district is $13,921,130. 

—The state apportionment of school funds for the 
public schools of Missouri will total $4,244,047 
this year. This is an increase of $634,168 over last 
year. 

This fund represents one third of the general 
revenue receipts of the state, set aside by law for 
distribution to the public-school districts. The 
funds are distributed to the counties by the state, 
on the basis of the number of pupils in the schools, 
days attendance the previous school year, and the 
number of teachers. The counties distribute the 
funds to the public-school districts on the same 
basis. The increase in the amount available this 
year is due to increases in collections of the state 
income tax and state inheritance tax, which con- 
stitute two of the principal tax items in the gen- 
eral revenue fund. 

—The 1929 budget of the school system of Lima, 
Ohio, will be $77,155 higher than 1928, making a 
total of $680,940. During a prolonged discussion 
by the school board, it was stated that the board 
faces a “grave economic situation,” because of the 
deliquency in tax collections. 

—The school system of New Orleans, La., has 
been allotted $115,000 out of the state’ fund in- 
tended for the purchase of textbooks. The fund 
was made available through the severance tax re- 
cently voted by the state legislature. 

—tThe school board of New Britain, Conn., con- 
templates a $1,000,000 bond issue to be used for 
a new senior-high-school building. 

—The mayor of Boston recently refused to sign 
the appropriation order of the school board for 
June 25, 1928, amounting to $6,384,262, for the 
reason that the appropriations include the neces- 
sary costs of maintenance and other expenses for 
the financial year 1928, also a substantial surplus 
representing an amount not intended to be used 
for the expenses of the current year. The mayor 
pointed out that in appropriating a surplus for this 
purpose a burden is placed on the taxpayer of the 
current year for a substantial amount that should 
not be included in taxation until the following 
year. The school board has, however, passed the 
budget over the mayor’s veto. 


(Concluded on Page 99) 
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This auditorium in the North Side Junior High 
School, Waltham, Mass., is protected from dis- 
quieting noises and echoes with Acousti-Celotex 
F. E. Berry, Jr.. & Co., Inc., Acousti-Celotex 
Contractor. 


Now... Good Acoustics 
for Every Auditorium 


O LONGER must you endure the annoy- mental slow-down that comes from fatigued 
ance of echoes and reverberations in your nerves. 


school auditorium. : a ihall : ' 
; Acousti-Celotex comes in rigid cane-fibre tiles 





Now scientists have discovered and perfected that are easily applied to the ceilings of any school 
; Acousti-Celotex, which adsorés all kinds of sound building, new or old. 
L : ‘ ° : 2 eOnS isec ‘ ° ° 
disturbances—clears the air of extraneous noises, Plan now to give your students this protection 
making your school assemblies, dramatics, and from nerve-wearing noise—your auditorium this 
concerts much more enjoyable. safeguard against poor acoustics. 
a Acousti-Celotex also seval/ows up the disturbing 
i racket invariably created in corridors, gymnasiums, 
1 ‘us h ‘ ‘ tank 1 oth THE CELOTEX COMPANY, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
- shops, swimmi anks, an er . oo 
ne : CERCRRG © °P : ne . P Mills: New Orleans, Louisiana 
places in school buildings. 
° Branch Sales Offices in many principal cities 
This sound-quieting makes it much easier for (See telephone books for addresses) 
1 students to concentrate saves them from the In Canada; Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Montreal 
r 
e 
r 
8 
r i : 
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FOR LESS NOISE -- BETTER HEARING 











Mr. Superintendent and Board 
Members 
Modern standards demand clean surroundings 


Once it was enough if the children were taught the three 
R’s. But that day passed with the passing of the one- 
room school. More is demanded today, the three C’s — 
Culture, Character, and Cleanliness. 


No school executive can avoid the responsibility of giv- 
ing personal attention to the cleanliness of schools, espe- 
cially the state of the floors. Cleanliness begins with clean 
floors. 


Billions of public money has been invested in schools. Often a 
community’s greatest pride is its school, where the pliable minds are 
being shaped into character. What you teach these children today they 
will enact tomorrow. In these circumstances, ‘“‘clean enough” is not 
sufficient. 


Nor is it necessary, or even excusable. Today the FINNELL 
SYSTEM is keeping floors clean in hundreds of the country’s leading 
educational institutions, large and small. FINNELL Scrubber-Polish- 
ers save the time of janitors and caretakers. They save floor surfaces. 
Thus they pay their own cost. But greater than that is the fact that 
they achieve a state of floor cleanliness approaching perfection, a 
cleanliness that no other methods can hope to equal and maintain. 


As evidence, the following excerpt from a letter from the Custodian 
of Bayonne Junior High and Vocational School will be interesting: 


“We have compared hand cleaning methods with the 
Finnell system of cleaning, and have found that the same 
number of men with Finneli equipment can do twice the 
work, getting a cleaner and more evenly scrubbed floor.” 


For every school there is an efficient and economical FINNELL 
System — eight sizes of scrubber-polishers permit adaptation to any 
needs. FINNELL floor 
maintenance engineers 
will gladly examine your 
floors, tell you the best 
way to care for them, 
and show you the cheap- 
est and most efficient 
method. To get this in- 
formation does not cost 
you more than a post- 


age stamp. Write us 
today. Address FIN- 


NELLSYSTEM, INC., 
259 East St., Elkhart, 
Ind. Also Standard 
Bank Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. Fac- 
tories, Elkhart, Ind., 
Hannibal, Mo., and Ot- 
tawa, Ont., Canada. 
District offices in prin- 
cipal cities. 


It waxes 
It polishes 
It scrubs 
It sands 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 














































You Cannot avoid 
this responsibility | 
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Rex Potash 


Liquid Scrub 
Compound 
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Rex Pine 
Liquid Scrub 
Compound 


YV 


Lino-San 
Liquid Linseed 
Soap 


for Soft Texture and 
Painted surfaces 


he Huntington 
Labordtories, Inc ’ 


HUNTINGTON —JINOIANA- 


HUNTINGTON 
LABORATORIES 
ca 
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ry every type 
floor...., 







Linoleum, cork-car pet, cork-veneer, mastic, mag- 
nesite, rubber, painted, tile, marble, terazza, 


flint-tile or mosaic. 








The right cleaning come 
pound saves labor, and 
avoids damage to costly 
floors. 


Every cleanser we offer is 
made to serve a specific need. It is not 
sufficient that a product clean a floor 
thoroughly and rapidly--it’s of equal im- 
portance, if not more, that the article 
used in this cleaning shall have no in- 
jurious effect whatsoever on the floor it- 
self. Many floors have been permanently . 
ruined by the use of strong acid or alka- 
line compounds or cleansers of the ab- 
rasive type. 


Our Floor Department is at your ser- 
vice. Our chemists, who have made a 
long study of the chemical composition 
of various types of flooring will recom- 
mend the right compound to providethe 
greatest protection. 








Re 








THIS MANUAL OF SANITARY PRODUCTS 


The Huntington Laboratories, Inc. 


Huntington, Ind. a 


Send us your Catalog of Laboratory Products. We are interested 


especially in cleansers for 


Name 


Address 


_____ floors. 
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content, and danger. 


roundings, comfort, and safety. 







TACLES. 


The first lesson in 
CLEANLINESS ~ 


SOLAR self-closing RECEPTACLES protect and 
banish the scourge of insanitary conditions. They 
are the persistent and untiring enemy of uncleanli- 
ness and of those elements that breed disease, dis- 


SOLARS represent the highest peak development 
in school sanitation equipment. An active force 
constantly working toward more wholesome sur- 


The SOLAR patented gravity swing top provides 
a receptacle ever ready for instant use, enclosing 
and hiding from sight all debris and distasteful 
odors, and always closed against fire danger. 


The safety of human life and property is immeasurably en- 
hanced by the installation of SOLAR self-closing RECEP- 
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Can be purchased in nine sizes, and finished in beautiful 
tonings of gray, green, white, grained mahogany. 


Write for detailed information and name of nearest distributor. 


SOLAR -STURGES MFG. CO., 


SOLAR J elf-Closing RECEPTACLES 


Wherever waste accumulates 


Melrose Park, Illinois. 





(Concluded from Page 96) 


In his statement, the mayor points out that the 
appropriations voted this year and submitted for 
approval, indicate either faulty budget-making, or 
they represent a mistaken policy to appropriate for 
the purpose of creating a substantial surplus. If 
the budget-making system is faulty, then he urges 
that radical methods ‘be adopted for improvement. 
If the appropriations made are intended to provide 
for an amount of money more than is needed for the 
year, then he urges that the school board eliminate 
its detailed estimates since they represent merely 
a padded budget. 

The budget estimates provide for a total of 
$15,000,662, or $1,003,610 in excess of the expendi- 
tures for 1927. In the list of items, the largest 
amounts are $11,548,438 for salaries of instructors, 
$1,099,485 for supplies and incidentals, and $845,- 
710 for salaries of custodians. Such items as 
alterations and repairs, and pensions for teachers 
are excluded from the table. 

—Erie, Pa. The board of education in the ad- 
ministration of the schools has made every effort to 
conduct the business of the schools in the interest 
of economy as well as efficiency in operation. A 
survey of school costs made by the state education 
department covering second-class districts of Penn- 
sylvania shows that, while the average per cent of 
the total current expense in second-class districts 
has been $74.27 for the year 1926-27, the percentage 
in the Erie district has been only $69.57. This 
shows that while the school board is offering all 
modern school facilities, it is maintaining a rather 
commendable record of economy. With such a 
policy, the board can with confidence enlist the co- 
operation and support of the citizens in any worthy 
educational project. 

—Cincinnati, Ohio. The board of education has 
adopted its budget for the year 1929, showing a 
total of expenditures of $8,880,857. Of this 
amount, the largest single item is $6,444,065 for 
instruction purposes, and the second largest item 
is $1,190,168 for business management. ; 

The estimated net increase in the budget is 
$500,000. As there is a decrease of $190,000 in 
the requirements of debt service and teachers’ re- 
tirement funds, the needs of the general instruction 
and physical upkeep of the school plant show a 
required increase of about $690,000 over the last 


year. The items which make up the greater part 
of this sum are the automatic increases in 
teachers’ salaries, $390,000; increases in other 








salaries through civil-service schedule, $45,000; 
equipment for new schools, and for expanded 
schools, $128,000; increases in cost of operation and 
maintenance for new schools, $34,000; increase in 
contingent fund for assessments and water charges, 
$50,000. 

—The board of education of Fargo, N. Dak., has 
agreed upon a budget of $619,950 for 1928-29, 
an increase of $19,700 over last year’s budget. The 
board receives $75,000 from the state, thus calling 
for a local levy of $544,950. The budget allows 
$285,000 for teachers’ salaries compared with 
$255,000 for last year. 

—The $300,000 bond issue for a new high school 
proposed by the school board of Chambersburg, Pa., 
was defeated by a vote of 1,102 to 1,030. 


—A $600,000 bond issue to provide four new 
grade schools is proposed by the board of educa- 
tion of Indianapolis, Ind. The project was vetoed 
by the state tax board because the heating and ven- 
tilating system was not placed upon a competitive 
basis. 

—Last year the tax levy for all school pur- 
poses at Norwood, Ohio, was $7.19. This year it 








has been reduced to $6.80. This will net the board 
of education $533,622. 


—The board of education of Carbondale, Pa., 
hired a detective agency to investigate the recent 
theft of 2,551 vouchers from the board’s safe. 

—A dispute lasting five years between the school 
board of Buffalo, N. Y. and Charles H. Everitt, a 
contractor, was settled for the sum of $21,000. 
The question was over extras for excavation of rock 
on the Bennett high school job. 

Mr. Everitt submitted the claim to the school 
board about five years ago. The board applied for 
a board of arbitration. The arbiters decided that 
the board would have to pay the claim. An appeal 
was taken to the supreme court which held that 
the court would have to pay. An appeal was then 
taken to the appellate division. This appeal was 
decided unanimously against the school board. 

The school board of Accomack county, Va., has 
passed a resolution barring married women teachers 
from the schools. Those now employed may re- 
main. The board has been informed that some un- 
married applicants are superior to some of the 
married women now employed. 





ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, ITHACA, N. Y. 
Gibb and Woltz, Architects, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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LESLIE E. WHITE 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Playground Engineering and the Landscape treat- 
ment of Institutions and School Grounds. 


Specializing in the development of school grounds in the 
Gulf States. 


Lafayette, Louisiana 





SCHOOL FINANCING 


For the past fifteen years we have specialized 
in the purchase of School Bonds. 
We furnish blank bonds, prepare proceedings and attend to all 
legal details relating to proposed bond issues. 
If you contemplate New School Financing 
Write us Today 


THE HANCHETT BOND CO. 


9 So. LaSalle St. Chicago, Ill: 


A. M. ALLEN & COMPANY 
Architects & Engineers 


7016 Euclid Ave. 


Cleveland, Ohio 
Telephone: Penna 3140 














CHARLES FOSTER 
Member A. S. M. E.—A. S. H. & V. E. 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 
Heating, Ventilating, Plumbing and Lighting for Schools. | 
Professional Service for Architects. | 


512 Sellwood Bidg., Duluth, Minn, 





THE GEORGE P. LITTLE COMPANY 


1227 Prospect Avenue Free Press Building 
Cleveland Detroit 


CONSULTANTS ON ACOUSTICAL PROBLEMS 








ALFRED KELLOGG 


Consultant to School Departments 


I Pertaining to Central Plants, Heating and Ventilation, 
| Iliumination and Sanitation. Plans when desired. 
| 


Boston Massachusetts. 





| || First National Bank Bidg. 
















Established 1898 


JOHN NUVEEN & CO. 


Municipal, County & School Bonds 


We have assisted in the financing of schools in every part 
of the country during the last 29 years. Information and 
advice gladiy furnished without obligation. 


CHICAGO 








POWER PLANTS 
HEATING & VENTILATION 
ELECTRICAL & SANITARY WORK 


| 
| SPRAGUE & SLOCUM 
| 


50 East 41st Street, New York City 


25 Years Successful Practice in the Art of Ventilation] 





| Mechanical and Electrical Equipment 
of Buildings 
CHARLES A. MANN 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


| 
| 
| 
| | 32 W. RANDOLPH ST. CHICAGO 














BUILDING NEWS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 


INCREASE THE GENERAL SCHOOL- 
REPAIR FUND FOR 1929 


Upon the request of Superintendent of School 
Buildings, Walter C. Martin, the budget committee 
of the New York City board of education has added 
$1,200,000 to the general repair fund for repairs 
to school buildings throughout the city. For fore- 
seen repairs to school buildings, the bureau of con- 
struction will expend $3,000,000 next year, as 
against $2,000,000 this year. The budget allowance 
for unforeseen repairs was increased from $575,000 
this year to $775,000 next year. 

Fire-prevention work will be carried out on the 
same scale as last year. The budget committee 
has approved an expenditure of $225,000 for the 
removal of fire hazards from old school buildings. 

Supt. Walter C. Martin has pointed out that it 
will be necessary to employ 108 additional in- 
spectors and draftsmen to carry forward the school- 
building program for 1929. The additional help 
will be furnished as needed from funds provided 
by the issuance of corporate stock. Funds have 
been allowed for continuing the present force of 361 
inspectors and draftsmen. An item of $13,000 
has been included in the budget for the employment 
of five additional mechanics. The payroll for the 
present force of the school-building bureau amounts 
to $180,792. The present allowance of $187,464 
for the office staff of the building bureau will be 
continued for the next year. 


TO BUILD ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
approved a recommendation of the committee on 
buildings providing for the erection of a new head- 
quarters building for the administrative depart- 
ment. The project which has been included in the 
$33,000,000 school-building program is the only one 
which has been definitely provided for in the cor- 
porate-stock request for new buildings as approved 
by the budget committee of the board of education. 

While the exact location of the new building has 
not been determined, it is proposed that the build- 
ing shall be erected on the site of former Public 
School 27, in Manhattan. This site is well suited 
for the purpose because of its central location and 
also because it has frontages on two streets. 

The present administrative offices are housed in 
four buildings, two of which are located in Man- 
hattan, and two in Brooklyn. Because of this de- 
centralization of the various bureaus, school officials 
find their work considerably hampered as_ the 
school system grows from year to year. It is be- 
lieved that a modern office structure with all 
departments under one roof will save much valuable 


time and would make for more efficient adminis- 
tration. 
A PROGRAM OF SCHOOLHOUSING AT 
NORTH BERGEN, N. J. 


Supt. M. F. Husted of North Bergen, N. J., in his ° 


latest annual report to the school board, points to 
the rapid growth of the town in population and in 
school needs, and shows how the school needs have 
been met. Following the world war, the commun- 
ity was left with an abnormal inheritance of ex- 
cessive construction costs, owing to the rapid 
growth of the population. 

In connection with plans for meeting the school 
situation, a conservative estimate fixed the rate of 
growth in population at 60 per cent, giving North 
Bergen a population of 37,350 in 1930. It was 
brought out that the actual rate of growth will 
approximate 70 per cent, giving a population of 
40,000 due to the rapid development of good schools, 
a wise financial management and a low tax rate. 
‘The growth in population is given as follows: 


-Conservative 
U. S. Census 
Estimate For New Estimate 


RE: oy cote ieee 1890 1900 
1910 1920 1930 1930 
PORUIOUION hiss sicciss caesass 5,715 9,213 
15,662 23,344 37,350 40,000 


A conservative estimate of the grammar-school 
enrollment in 1930 and the actual enrollment for 
census years is 8000 pupils. This estimate, it is 
conceded, is more likely to be low rather than high. 

The statistics show that there has been a steady 
increase in grammar-school graduates and in high- 
school enrollment. The gain in high-school enroll- 
ment in 1927-28 was 91, giving a total enrollment of 
780. Until 1920, the total high-school enrollment 
was less than the number of grammar graduates, 
while at the present time the school system is 
graduating more than 400 pupils from grade eight. 
In 1930, it is expected that fully 500 pupils will be 
graduated, and that from 900 to 1,000 students will 
be cared for in the high school. The present need 
is for a high school with a capacity of 1200 to 1400 
students, thus making it unnecessary to distribute 
these students among six different high schools. 
The grammar-school enrollment has grown from 338 
in 1923 to 430 in 1928, and the high-school enroll- 
ment from 515 to 780 in 1928. 

Beginning with the year 1927-28, the Robert 
Fulton school was placed on a full-time schedule 
for all classes. School No. 9, which is under con- 
struction, is expected to relieve some of the part- 
time pupils to an extent. With the rapid construc- 
tion of the building, a part of the building may be 
occupied for the second term and thus a part of the 
congestion will be relieved. At present, only the 
Lincoln school remains on a part-time schedule, 
with twelve classes in need of immediate attention. 

The school system has 780 high-school students 
who are unprovided for and who are distributed 


among five nearby cities as follows: Jersey City, 
65; Cliffside, 14; West New York, 183; Hoboken, 
47; Union City, 471. 

Mr. Husted closes his report with a plea for good 
schools and the hope that the new high school may 
be shortly placed under construction in order that 
the students may enjoy the opportunities it affords 
and as a crowning event of his educational service. 


BUILDING NEWS 

—New York, N. Y. Sittings for 16,656 children 
in eleven new school buildings, or additions, will 
be available on September 10, according to a report 
of Supt. Wm. J. O’Shea. Five new elementary 
schools and 5 additions to present elementary 
schools, with accommodations for 12,036 pupils, and 
1 new high school, the Roosevelt, in the Bronx, 
with 4,620 sittings, are to be ready for use at the 
beginning of the new school year. At least 1 
new building will be opened in each borough. 
Queens Borough heads the list with 4 new struc- 
tures, and Bronx is second with 3 new buildings. 


Gaine per comt 2... .0cccce pinot 61.2 
69.9 49.0 60.0 70.0 
Grade enrollment ......... ag 1,600 
3,399 4,911 7,470 8,000 


—The Houston, Tex., school-building program 
made possible by a $4,000,000 bond issue, will be 
used largely for the construction of new high 
schools. The architects thus far chosen include 
Hedrick & Gottlieb, L. Q. Cato, L. A. Glover, Thiel 
& Moddrey, H. D. Payne, and R. D. Steele, all of 
Houston. 

—The school board of Wheeling, W. Va., has 
purchased two portable school buildings from the 
Dobson-Evans Company, Columbus, at $4,790. The 
buildings measure 22 by 68 ft. 

—tThe construction of new schools and additions 
as provided by the $10,000,000 loan authorized last 
spring by the voters of Baltimore, Md., was begun 
during the summer months. 

—Erie, Pa. Among the projects proposed under 
a recent bond issue approved by the citizens is 
the building of the new West High School. This 
building will provide relief for the three over- 
crowded schools in the vicinity and will complete 
the high-school building needs of the city for 
several years to come. 

—Rahway, N. J. The Grover Cleveland School, 
which is nearly completed, will be ready for occu- 
pancy in September. The building has fifteen rooms 
and is the third grammar school to be erected in 
the last seven years. 

—Hamilton, Ohio. The school board has adopted 
an extensive school-building program for the school 
year 1928-29, which calls for an expenditure of 
$1,500,000 during a period of two years. Work on 
the first part of the program was begun on 
August 1. 

Richmond, Mo. Two new buildings are in process 
of erection at the present time. The Woodson 

(Continued on Page 102) 
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A SITUATION 


e= YOU COMPLETELY CONTROL == 


Buying a fence is just what you 
make it — either a sure-value 
purchase, or a risky transaction. 
Strange as it may seem, it is pos- 
sible to buy good fence materials 
and yet get an unsatisfactory 
fence job. If you start with poor 
materials, disappointment is sure. 


But why take an unnecessary 
risk? Start right—choose a good 
fence, made of copper-bearing 
steel, with full-weight materials 
throughout, all heavily hot-dip- 
ped galvanized. Equally impor- 
tant, find out, before you buy, 
the exact details of the erection 
methods to be used, and exactly 
who will do the work of erection. 
Don’t be satisfied with evasive 
answers such as “We take 
care of erection.” Don’t take 





Fencing for schools, 


playgrounds, factories, 


(San 
eel 


Beulaaay 


too much for granted when you 
are told “We have a represent- 
ative in your city.” Make sure 
the company who manufactures 
the fence will actually erect it 
and be responsible for the fin- 
ished job. No fence can give 
long service at low annual cost 
unless it is properly erected. 


The Cyclone Fence Company 
not only manufactures fence, but 
provides a complete engineering 
and erection service, maintain- 
ing more than 100 erection crews 
at all times. Instead of sub-let- 
ting erection work to local agents 
or outside fence erectors, instal- 
lation specialists on the Cyclone 
pay-roll do the work and you 
can hold the Cyclone Fence 
Company alone responsible 






residences, estates, 
property of all kinds. 


REG US.PAT OFF. 


(yclone ence 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY « Main Offices: Waukegan, IIl. 
Works and Offices: 


North Chicago, Ill., Greensburg, Ind., Cleveland, Ohio, Newark, N. J., Fort Worth, 
Texas, Tecumseh, Mich., Oakland, Calif., Portland, Ore. 


Direct Factory Branches in All Principal Cities 


Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company, Oakland, Los Angeles and San Francisco, Calif., Northwest 
Fence & Wire Works. Portland. Orecan and Seattle, Washington. 


© C. F. Co. 1928 

















Enclose schools 
and athletic fields 
with Cyclone 
Fence now. Often 
the first year’s ad- 
missions pay for 
fencing athletic 
fields. Act now— 
be ready for the 
opening football 
game. 


for the completed installation. 
That is the only basis on which 
Cyclone Chain Link-Fenceissold. 


Cyclone is a national organiza- 
tion of fence specialists with six 
large factories making fence ex- 
clusively, 13 fully-stocked ware- 
houses located for quick ship- 
ment to any locality, and direct 
factory branches in all princi- 
pal cities, owned and manned 
by the Cyclone Fence Company. 
Cyclone Service — quick, com- 
plete and efficient — is available 
everywhere. 


Call a Cyclone Fence 
Specialist 
The Cyclone Fence Company 


will send a man who is equipped 
to discuss fencing with you in- 
telligently — a man who has 
worked in one of the Cyclone 
plants, studied fence application 
in the field and actually erected 
it. Ply him with questions on 
any phase of fencing, consult 
him on any specific problem — 
you will find him prepared to 
furnish convincing proof that 
Cyclone Fence and Cyclone 
Service constitute maximum 
fence value. It pays to buy fence 
from an organization of fence 
specialists. Write, phone or wire 
nearest offices. 
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30 Days’ 
FREE 
TRIAL 


In Your 
Own Pool 






C 


The Perfect Way to Dry It! 


Short hair or long hair---it is all the same to 
the SANI-DRI Hair Drier. It dries more quick- 
ly and thoroughly than any other method and 
healthfully stimulates the scalp. 
throughout the country are rapidly installing 


Sans’ 


Such an installation means the greater use of your pool. 
It eliminates towels of every description. 100 per cent 
sanitary. Operates by electricity and is extremely eco- 
nomical with current. Nothing to get out of order. 


CHICAGO HARDWARE FOUNDRY CoO. 
SANI-DRI DIVISION, DEPT. S10, NO. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Mail this 
Coupon 
NOW e 


Sani-Dri Division, Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


Tell me about your 30-Day Trial Offer. 


i 
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Schools 





Hair Drier 


Dept. $10, No. Chicago, III. 
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(Continued from Page 100) 
School, a one-story type, will house 300 grade 
pupils. The Lincoln School for colored children 
will contain classrooms for 150 pupils. The build- 
ings, which are of type C construction, will be 
ready for use in September. Mr. Price L. Collier 
is superintendent of: schools. 

—The board of education of Monroeville, Ohio, 
with the assistance of Hulsken and Strong, archi- 
tects, agreed upon plans for a new high-school 
building. A bond issue of $146,000 is to be voted 
in November. 

—Virginia, Minn. The school board has approved 
the plans for a school building to cost $450,000. 

—A 20-room grade school will be erected at 
Fairmont, Minn., this fall. An addition to the 
senior high school to house the junior high school, 
will be started in the spring. The funds for the 
construction work were provided through a bond 
issue of $250,000. Mr. George Pass, Mankato, is 
the architect for both buildings. 

—Biloxi, Miss. The school board is erecting an 
elementary school, to cost $83,000, and a gym- 
nasium, to cost $20,000. The funds for both build- 
ings were derived from a bond issue of $100,000. 

—Roselle Park, N. J. An addition containing 
seven classrooms and an auditorium has been erect- 
ed for the Sherman School, at a cost of $160,000. 

—Indianapolis, Ind. An additional building pro- 
gram, including six elementary schools, has been 
announced by the board of education. 

—Euclid, Ohio. Additions to the school build- 
ings are planned to take care of an anticipated 
increase in attendance. The estimated cost of the 
new buildings is $900,000. 

—Lorain, Ohio. The first step in the new build- 
ing program of the board will be taken, in Novem- 
ber, when the citizens will be asked to approve a 
bond issue for the erection of a addition to the 
Hawthorne School. 

—Cleveland, Ohio. The school board, with more 
buildings under its control than the city of Cleve- 
land, carries its own fire insurance at a much 
smaller cost than the city, according to a report 
of City Examiner W. E. Heck. Under the plan, 
the school board carries its own risks by appropri- 
ating $25,000 each year toward an insurance fund. 
The city on the other hand, buys insurance from 
various sources and pays premiums amounting to 
$57,000 per annum. 

—Fort Wayne, Ind. The school board has placed 
on sale an issue of $290,000 in school-property 


bonds, bearing 4 per cent interest. The proceeds 
of the bond-issue sale will be used for the erection 
of additions to two schools. 

—The preliminary plans of the Cleveland, Ohio, 
school-board-headquarters building, for which a 
bond issue of $2,000,000 will be placed on the ballot 
this fall, have been submitted to the city plan 
commission by School Architect George M. Hopkin- 
son. The building, which will be of stone, will be 
five stories high, and will conform to the archi- 
tectural style of the public auditorium and library. 
The site for the building has been purchased at an 
appropriate cost of $600,000. 

—Springfield, Ohio. The civic improvement com- 
mittee has asked that the school board prepare a 
definite program of its building needs covering a 
period of five years. Supt. F. M. Shelton, who 
appeared before the committee, pointed out that the 
schools are filled to capacity and that a sudden in- 
crease in enrollment might produce serious over- 
crowding in the schools. Mr. Shelton showed that 
during the past ten years there has been a gain of 
2,850 pupils, with an average yearly increase of 
285 students. 

Mr. Shelton pointed out that the average building 
houses 400 students. An increase of 3,000 students 
within the next ten years would mean six new 
buildings of average size, or three large buildings 
with a capacity of 1,000 each as actual building 
needs. 

—Crookston, Minn. The board of education un- 
dertook a program of repairwork this summer, 
which was completed at a cost of approximately 
$4,000. The various projects included in the pro- 
gram were interior decorating, renovation of desks, 
reshingling, installation of slate blackboards, and 
minor repairs. The average expenditure for the 
repair of buildings and equipment for the past 
four or five years represents 31% per cent of the 
entire school budget. 


—Winona, Minn. A new auditorium-gymnasium 
building is in process of completion. 


—Lexington, Mo. A _ full-time supervisor of 
school buildings was employed by the board of edu- 
cation during the past year with considerable suc- 
cess. The plan proved so satisfactory that it has 
now been made permanent. Under the direction of 
the supervisor, Mr. J. E. Dixon, the buildings have 
been better maintained, with a material reduction 
in the cost of operation and maintenance of the 
school plant. 


—Owosso, Mich. The citizens recently voted 
$468,000 for the erection of a_ senior-high-school 
building. Mr. W. B. Ittner, St. Louis, will be the 
architect. 

—Crookston, Minn. The junior- and senior-high- 
school principalships in the city schools have been 
consolidated, with the appointment of Mr. J. M. 
Chapman as principal. The enrollment of the two 
departments is a little more than 600 students, 
who are under the instruction of 23 full-time and 4 
half-time teachers. 

—Crookston, Minn. The teachers in the city 
schools are required to attend summer school once 
in threé months in order to receive the maximum 
salaries to which their training and experience 
entitle them. Twenty per cent of the teachers are 
in attendance at some university or teachers’ col- 
lege this summer. 

—Students of the public schools of Pittsburgh, 
Pa., will receive regular lessons by radio, beginning _ 
with the fall term in September, according to a 
recent statement of Supt. W. M. Davidson. Each 
school in the city will be equipped with a receiving 
set and amplifiers and the lessons will be broadcast 
through station KDKA. A studio from which the 
broadcasts will be made is to be established in 
the administration building of the board of 
education. 

Through the radio, it will be possible for all 
students in the schools to hear simultaneously an 
address by a speaker of note. In making a radio 
speech, the speaker will be addressing more than 
100,000 students, ranging in ages from 7 to 20 
years. It is expected that the new plan will be 
adopted by other schools throughout the country. 

Mr. Andrew J. Keeley, a local building contractor 
of East St. Louis, Ill., has been appointed as super- 
visor of school buildings, to succeed F. L. Thrasher. 
Mr. Keeley has had considerable experience in build- 
ing construction, especially school buildings, and 
has supervised the erection of a number of large 
buildings in various sections of the country. 

—Waterbury, Conn. The school board has ig- 
nored a request of the mayor that the school-build- 
ing program be curtailed, and has ordered that the 
program as outlined be carried out. The board has 
intimated that there will be a reduction of the 
maintenance items as far as possible in line with 
the mayor’s retrenchment policy. The building pro- 
gram covers a period of two years and calls for an 
expenditure of nearly $1,000,000. 

(Concluded en Page 104) 
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School Work 
Gymnasium Work 


for Every Student 


Education is two sided; mental and physical. And 
every student is entitled to the double participa- 
tion. Class work in the classroom and class work 
in the gymnasium. 


Classwork in the gymnasium, to hold interest and 
bring results, requires carefully and correctly de- 
signed apparatus; but not necessarily expensive 
or elaborate apparatus. 





é Medart Gymnasium apparatus for class work has 

, MEDART been preferred by schools, colleges and Y.M.C.A’s. 

Steel Lockers the country over for more than a half century. 

for the School Medart Gymnasium Catalog 

; ee oe nd Send for a copy of the Medart Gymnasium 
ment, are a development Apparatus Catalog L4. . In it you will find valu- 

; of fifty-five years of ex- able assistance in providing your gymnasium 

. perience. Méedart steel with the necessary apparatus for successful 

h lockers are a a class work ; in making the gymnasium interest- 

; product to fit school ing and helpful to every student. Copy of 

e gymnasium requirements. Gymnasium A t Cc | f ¥ 7 

. Steel Locker Catalog sent ) pparatus Vatalog Iree on re 


—_ 


on request. quest. 


: FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING Co. 


. 3530 De Kalb Street St. Louis, Mo. 





For 55 years makers of gymnasium apparatus and playground equipment. 
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(Concluded from Page 102) 


—Springfield, Il. The school board has approved 
a report of the special committee calling for im- 
provements in the direction of fire hazards, at a 
total cost of $50,000. The report of the committee 
followed, in general, a survey of school buildings 
made to the board by the state fire marshal and the 
chief of the city division of fire prevention. 

—Houston, Tex. The $4,000,000 school-building 
program of the school board has been started with 
plans for work to cost $1,000,000. Bids on addi- 
tions to three schools have been advertised, and an- 
proximately 25 classrooms will be added to each 
building. Bids will shortly be received for addi- 
tions to two further schools. 

—A school-building program, which will call for 
$7,000,000, is under consideration by the board of 
education of Wilmington, Del. This program which 
is recommended by Supt. David A. Ward means a 
rehousing of the entire school system. It includes 
a $3,000,000 senior high school and several new 
grade schools. 

—Buffalo, N. Y., will spend $3,000,000 for new 
schools. The project has been approved by the city 
council. That body also voted a $548,000 bond issue 
for school additions. 


—Rochester, Minn. A four-room addition to the 
Hawthorne school was completed on August 20. 
The building which was enlarged at a cost of $60,- 
000, will provide additional seating accommodations 
for two buildings in addition to the Hawthoriie 
school. 

The public-school system of Rochester, Minn., has 
reported a total school enrollment of 3,629, or an 
increase of 335 pupils. The junior high schools 
reported an increase of 97 students, while the junior 
college had an increase of 22 students. 

The growth in the high school, it was shown, has 
been the most rapid. With a population of 17,000, 
and a high-school enrollment of 714, the high- 
school attendance per 1,000 was 42, or two above 
the average of enrollment for the state as a whole. 


—Rochester, Minn. One of the outstanding activ- 
ities of the board of education during the past year 
was the floating of a bond issue of $200,000 to pro- 
vide for an addition to the Hawthorne school and 
the building of a central heating plant. The ac- 
ceptance of an offer by the municipal authorities 
to furnish heat for the high school and central 
building has since made it unnecessary to expend 
#130,000 for a new plant. If the present growth 


In the Handley School there is embodied one of the finest 
examples of modern school building practice in America. 


After a careful investigation, Landis equipment was 
adopted because it met the most exacting requirements 
of their highly diversified curriculum, and because of its 
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ELECTRIC TIME 


and 


Searee”_—«Program Clock Systems 





Handley Memorial School, Winchester, Va. 


requirements. 


LANDIS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. — WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA 





in home building continues, it is expected that ad- 
ditional buildings for school purposes must be pro- 
vided in the southwestern part of the city. This 
will take the form of a unit structure as the first 
unit of another grade building. In the high school, 
the continued increase in enrollment will make 
necessary the release of additional grade rooms for 
high-school purposes. In order to meet the increase 
for this year, it has been necessary to distribute 
the sixth grades of the Central school among three 
other. schools. 

—Syracuse, N. Y. The board of education has 
begun the erection of a number of new additions to 
the schools. An addition to cost $400,000 is being 
built for the Central High School; the Bellevue 
Heights school will have an addition, to cost $150,- 
000; the Lincoln school will have an addition, 
making it a tenth-year high school; and the Porter 
school will have an addition, to cost $100,000. In 
addition to these, a school for crippled children is 
being erected, at a cost of $300,000. 

—The school board of Prophetstown, IIl., voted 
$62,000 worth of bonds for the purchase of a site 
and the construction of a new high-school building. 


—The board of education of Lackawanna, N. Y., 
has adopted a building program involving the ex- 
penditure of $840,000. Part of this will be used 
to improve the high school and part for a new 
grade-school building. 

—The new high school at Oneida, N. Y., was 
dedicated on Tuesday, June 26, with appropriate 
dedicatory exercises. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Henry D. Fearon, president of the board of educa- 
tion; Mr. Howard F. Knapp, principal of the high 
school; and Dr. A. W. Skinner, director of exam- 
inations and inspections division of the state edu- 
cation department. 

The building which is three stories in height, 
contains in addition to classrooms, an auditorium, 
a gymnasium, a lunchroom, and a library. 


—The state education department of West Vir- 
ginia, in the May-June issue of Educational News, 
devotes considerable space to school-board news, for 
the purpose of giving helpful information and sug- 
gestions to the several boards. The present issue 
offers suggestions about board meetings, the em- 
ployment of teachers, school terms, salaries of 
teachers, the condition of the finances of the schools, 
the keeping of records of proceedings of the board, 
and the holding of county conferences of members 
and secretaries of boards of education. 


simplicity, quality, and dependability. 


When contemplating installing this type of equipment 
write us for details and we will gladly furnish full infor- 
mation and suggestive layouts to meet your particular 
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—wNorth Providence, R.I. The school board has 
ordered the purchase of a fireproof filing cabinet 
for the schools. It appears that a state law re- 
quires that school records be kept in a fireproof 
receptacle. 


THE SIZE OF SCHOOL CLASSES 

The question of the size of school classes has 
arisen at Indianapolis, Ind. The News of that 
city says: 

“How many children should there be in a school- 
room? If this question could have been answered 
categorically and numerically, it would have been 
disposed of as a subject of discussion long ago. 
But it involves a multitude of problems. 

“In the United States, where free education pre- 
vails to a larger extent than in Europe, the prob- 
lem is even more complicated, because the state 
is committed to the policy of providing a seat for 
every child of school age. This cannot be literally 
done, but the school boards attempt to approximate 
it. 

“The other side of the problem came up in Indi- 
ana a few years ago when it was found that there 
were one-room rural schools of fewer than fifteen 
pupils. In such cases the trustee was authorized 
to abandon the school if the attendance fell below 
twelve. 


“In the larger schools and in the cities nearly 
every community has been troubled with insufficient 
accommodations for the children of school age. 
There is no law regulating the maximum number. 
but the ideal is fixed at 35, with a range possible 
up to 40. Often communities have found that if 
this limitation were insisted on, more _ schools, 
teachers and higher taxes would become necessary. 


“There is, of course, a limit beyond which the 
tax authority ought not to go. One of the troubles 
of the farmer is that in securing good roads, elabo- 
rate school buildings, fine bridges, ete., all of which 
he enjoys and appreciates, he finds suddenly that 
his farm is being taxed to death. Likewise in the 
cities, taxes have become so high as to discourage 
property owning. It all argues for a reasonable 
restraint in voting for the best that can be had, 
regardless of cost. School taxes are probably more 
willingly paid than any other taxes, but even these 
may become abusively high. One may protest 
against an excessive tax rate without surrendering 
the principle that school facilities must be provided 
for all children, in other words, universal education 
is fundamental in this country.” 
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A glorious concert 
by the greatest pianists 
for your students 


Your auditorium is quiet, your students intent. In the center of 
the platform stands a grand piano of famous make. Listen! The 
hands of a master have touched the keys—Rachmaninoff is play- 
ing Chopin. Yet Rachmaninoff is a thousand miles away! 


In over 150 universities, conservatories, and schools such expe- 
riences are brought to students by means of the Ampico—that 
miraculous instrument which reproduces, without the slightest 
deviation from the original, the playing of the world’s greatest 
pianists. If it is desirable for students to hear the actual ‘per- 
formances of the masters, it is desirable also that they hear 
these performances through the Ampico. 





Special terms and arrangements for payment make the owner- 
ship of the Ampico easily possible for most schools. Recordings 
from the Ampico Library of over 2,000 performances—the play- 
ing of 300 of the foremost living pianists—are supplied to educa- 
tional institutions without charge. A letter to the Educational 
Department of the Ampico Corporation, Fifth Avenue and 47th 
Street, New York City, will bring full information. 


A few of the colleges and conservatories 
which use and endorse the Ampico 


Columbia University Syracuse University 

Cornell University Wellesley College 

Harvard University Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 
New York University Eastman School of Music 


University of Pennsylvania New England Conservatory of Music 





AM PIC 


(The Amp wo comes ur the fol gq DLano 
MASON & HAMLIN 
ee ee ee i ee a 4 8 CHICKERIN G 


J.G& C. FISCHER ..HAINES BROS. 
MARSHALL GWENDELL .AMPICO SYMPHONIQUE 
THE WILLIS (2 Cxrada) 
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New men’s gymnasium. An installation of Knock- 
down Bleachers at the University of Illinois 


Tee LAST WORD 
in BASKET BALLSEATine 


Shown above is an excellent example 
of complete space utilization. Every 
inch of space in this gym is turned 
into paying, comfortable and safe 
seats by the installation of Knock- 
downs. Note the mitered corners 
that allow the bleachers to use the 
corner space that is so often wasted. 






It combines exceptional 
strength and pleasing 
appearance — 


because of the 4 exclusive 
Anchor Fence Features 





N THE gates—in the posts—in 
& the anchorage — exclusive fea- 
ture of construction make Anchor 
Fences stronger to permanently re- 
sist strain . . . more graceful to 
harmonize with well-kept school 
property. 
(1) Anchor-Weld Wire Gates with 
frame of square tubular steel, weld- 
ed at the corners, are the strongest 
made. No disfiguring diagonal 
braces needed. 
(2) U-Bar Line Posts of High Car- 
bon Steel are 50% stronger than 
other posts — size for size and 
weight for weight. 





' Be 
Anchor-Weld 
Wire Gate 


cA Few Inside InStallations 


(3) Drive-Anchorage holds Anchor Patten Gymnasium Newton High School 

Fence posts firm and true—perma- Northwestern University Newton, Kans. 

nent alignment is insured. Garrett High School Fort Plains High School 

(4) Square Terminal Posts are Garrett, Ind. Fort Plains, N. Y. 

graceful — stronger — more protec- Belgrade High School Inglewood High School 
Belgrade, Mont. Los Angeles, Cal. 


tive. No fabric-holding bands to 
provide a foothold for climbing. 


George Washington High School 
Danville, Va. 


Ask a local Anchor Fencing Spe- 
cialist to explain the low cost-per- 
year service of Anchor Fences. 





ANCHOR POST FENCE Co. 


Eastern Ave. and 35th St., Baltiniore, Md. 


Albany; Boston, Charlotte; Chicago; Cleveland; 
Detroit; Hartford; Houston; Indianapolis; Los 
Angeles; Mineola, L. I.; Newark; ew York; 
Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; St. Louis; 
San Francisco; Shreveport. | 





TRADE MARK 
Reg. U.S Pat Office 


BLEACHERS 


made only by 















NY 6 igloen 
\ —— 


Representatives in other principal cities 
Consult telephone directory 


LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 


URBANA, ILLINOIS 






LEAVITT MFG. CO. 

_ Dept. S-2, 

eis without obligation a COPY of the Knockdown 
ease 

Bleacher Book. 


hl ————— 
Address ; 
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A NATION-WIDE FENCING SERVICE 
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—DUDLEY NEWS— 


How Leading Schools Solve Their Locker Problem 








PHILADELPHIA OFFICIALLY 
adopts the Dudley Lock. Board orders 
12,600 combination locks for new high 
schools, making school system 100% 
Dudley. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
strong for the Dudley. Ben Crackle 
orders 3,500 for Gym and Stadium 
lockers. 

Dean Jordan insists on Dudley exclusive- 
ly for engineering students. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, DECIDES TO 
modernize its locker equipment. Supt. 
Joyce installs hasps on High-School 
lockers, and orders 1,934 Dudley locks. 


LARGEST HIGH-SCHOOL FIELD 
house in America opens with 3,000 
Dudley combination locks on its lock- 
ers. Township High School in Oak 
Park, IIl., holds to its motto, “The Best 
Is None Too Good for Us.” 


TEN THOUSAND DUDLEY LOCKS 
go to Detroit Schools for fall require- 
ments. The Board of Education is an 
old Dudley customer. 


THE DUDLEY IS MORE POPULAR 
than ever in Michigan. Flint orders 


3,000, Lansing 2,000. 


MILWAUKEE NORMAL PUTS FIF- 
teen hundred hasps on lockers and or- 
ders like quantity of Dudleys. 


YOST DECIDES ON DUDLEY. 
Wants best possible locker lock for the 
new University of Michigan Field 
House. Orders 1,682 as a starter. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY OR- 
ders over four thousand Dudley locks 
for Gym and Mechanical Drawing. 
They have been Dudley lock users for 
many years. 


RICHMOND, CALIF., GETS 2,860 
Dudley combination locks for their 
splendid new High-School building. 


PASADENA, CALIF., REQUIRES 
2,000 additional Dudley locks for fall 
term. 


DUDLEY NEWS is good news to any school still fussing with keys and antiquated locker systems. 


The Dudley Combination Lock is now the standard locker lock of America. 


Send today for your sample lock for free examination, also 


our easy self-financing plan. No obligation on your part. 


DUDLEY LOCK CORPORATION Dept. A-19 


26 N. Franklin St., Chicago 
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EXAMINATION METHOD OF CERTIFICA- 
TION OF TEACHERS BEING DISCARDED 
A recent study of teacher-certification practices 

in all states by the U. S. Bureau of Education, 
shows that the examination method of certification 
is recognized as being inadequate and is being re- 
placed by professional training given in recognized 
institutions. The Bureau declares: 

All states assume definite responsibility for the 
qualifications of persons licensed to teach within 
the state. In no state can teachers draw salaries 
from public-school funds unless they hold a legal 
teaching license or certificate. In all states there 
are established certain minimum requirements for 
teaching certificates and established standards or 
grades of certificates, based on academic or pro- 
fessional qualifications and experience in teaching. 

The power of certifying teachers was vested in 
local authorities first in practically all states. It 
has, however, gradually become more and more cen- 
tralized. At present it is centered in county and 
state authorities. Cities under certain conditions 
or of a certain size are exempted in most states. 
The centralization has come about gradually. More 
and more authority in certification is placed in the 
hands of the state department of education. At the 
present time the certificating authority is placed 
in the department of education wholly or suffi- 
ciently to give the department large authority in 
all but eight states. 

Two methods of securing certificates are recog- 
nized in the majority of the states, one by examina- 
tion under statutory regulations by established state 
and county authorities, the other on the basis of 
credentials showing academic and professional train- 
ing secured at approved institutions. 

There is a marked tendency to eliminate the 
examination method of issuing certificates. This 
is being done by gradually increasing the qualifica- 
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tions required over a period of years and setting 
forth a definite prerequisite for any certificate, in- 
cluding the lowest grade of academic and _ profes- 
sional training effective at a stated time, usually 
from two to five years in advance of the time at 
which the law is passed. This serves to give ample 
notice to prospective teachers that the amount of 
preparation must be made by the date set or cer- 
tificates will not be forthcoming. 

There has been marked progress among the states 
in raising the certificate requirements. The accepted 
standard for teaching in elementary grades is now 
two years above high school, representing com- 
pletion of a standard two-year course in an ap- 
proved normal school, teachers’ college, or uni- 
versity. Graduation from a four-year college 
course, including professional courses, is the ac- 
cepted standard for high-school teachers. 

While the examination method still persists in 
a number of states, there is a strong movement to 
eliminate this method and to make examinations, 
while they continue, more and more difficult, and 
hence, of constantly decreasing appeal to applicants 
for teaching positions.— (from United States Daily.) 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATIONS TAKE OUT 
GROUP INSURANCE 


The news bulletin of the N.E.A. Department 
of Classroom Teachers has issued a report showing 
that ten cities of the country have taken out group 
insurance for the benefit of their members. Reports 
received indicate that group-insurance plans have 
been worked out during the past year by the 
teachers’ associations of Birmingham, Ala., Chicago, 
Ill., Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Dayton, Ohio, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., Norfolk, Va., Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
Seattle, Wash. 

The Birmingham association has appointed a com- 
mittee to revise its constitution and by-laws for the 
purpose of bringing about a more democratic form 
of organization so that the individual teacher may 
have a better knowledge of its activities, purposes 
and aspirations. 

The Milwaukee association has appointed a com- 
mittee to study the question of a sabbatical leave 
for teachers. The association also sponsors each 
year a lecture course bringing to the city not only 
representative speakers from this country, but 
from abroad. 

The Akron association had a share in the pas- 
sage of the five-mill levy last November by furnish- 
ing facts which were broadcast over the radio and 


flashed on the screens of the local theaters. The 
association has also establishéd a loan fund for 
teachers to be put into operation as soon as the 
details for its administration can be worked ‘out. 

The Pittsburgh association sponsors a campaign 
for funds for maintaining the Hannah Martin 
Home for Convalescent and Retired Teachers ‘of 
Allegheny county. 


PENSION SYSTEMS FOR TEACHERS VARY 
IN DIFFERENT STATES 

The U. S. Department of Labor has compiled a 
report showing that 21 plans for retirement of 
teachers and seven city systems independent of the 
states are in existence in the country. Most of 
the systems, according to the report of the depart- 
ment, whether of state or city, limit membership 
to teachers, usually including superintendents and 
similar officials. New Jersey and Pennsylvania in- 
clude other employees of the school system, such as 
janitors and engineers. Maryland has made a 
complete change, substituting tor its earlier partial 
system, an actuarial reserve plan. 

The report shows that the school employees gen- 
erally share in the management of the retirement 
systems, but in five systems the employees have 
won representation on the administrative body. In 
Rhode Island, the state provides all the pension 
funds, while two states add nothing to the teachers’ 
contributions. 

In 1927, when the study of retirement systems 
was undertaken by the department, 21 state-wide 
systems were in effect, and in addition, seven cities 
having a population of 400,000 and over had re- 
tirement systems for their teachers, independent .of 
those in the states. Of the state systems, those of 
Arizona, Maine, and Nevada did not lend them- 
selves readily to tabulation, and a brief summary 
of their principal features provides an adequate 
idea of the fundamental ideas common to all 
teacher-retirement plans. 

The Arizona law, passed in 1912, provides for a 
noncontributory system under which a teacher is 
permitted to retire after 25 years of service, on an 
allowance of $600 a year. The administration of 
the system is intrusted to the state board of edu- 
cation, and the pensions are to be paid from the 
school fund of the state. 

The Nevada law, passed in 1915, provides for an 
annual contribution of $9 (later raised to $12) from 
the teacher, and permits retirement after 30 years 
of service, 15 of which must have been in the 
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Th 1s Fi a l l em Make Your Decision 





WAYNE 
IRON WORKS 


Lincoln Highway and Pembroke Ave. 
WAYNE, PA. 


Representatives in: Baltimore; Cambridge, Mass.; 
Indianapolis; New York; Lansing, Mich.; Eau 
Claire, Wis.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Lincoln, Nebr.; 


To Order A 
Wayne SAFE Steel 


Sectional Grandstand 


Write, Wire for Prices, Complete Information 


Ave it for the opening of this season, or the Big Game. 

Then when football is over, transfer it to indoors for 
basketball, and in the Spring, outdoors again for baseball 
and track. 


No other grandstand combines the SAFETY, COMFORT, 
DURABILITY, PRESENTABILITY, ECONOMY, and 
USEFULNESS of the Wayne Steel Grandstand. 


Endorsed by school authorities, sports coaches, and safety 
experts. Its superiority is so apparent that Wayne is the first 
choice of those who insist on having the finest equipment. 


Kansas City, Kans. 


We are ready to make shipment to meet your needs. 





state, on an annual allowance of $500. In 1919, 
this amount was raised to $600. Retirement for 
disability is permitted after 15 years of service, 
with a proportionate smaller allowance. The sys- 
tem is administered by the state board of education, 
and the money for the state’s part of the allowance 
is raised by an ad valorem tax of 3 mills on the 
$100. 

The western states, in June, 1927, reported 24 
teachers on the pension roll, 11 being on service 
and 13 on disability retirement, with average al- 
lowances of $584 for service and $389 for disability 
retirants. The average age of those on service 
retirement was 55.5 and their average period of 
service was 30.5 years. For those on disability 
retirement the corresponding figures were 53 and 
20.6 years. The amount paid out in allowances 
during 1926 was $10,846. 

In Maine, a noncontributory system was estab- 
lished in 1913, under which teachers might retire 
at 60 on pensions ranging from $200 to $300 a 
year, according to their length of service. In 1923 
this system was abolished, except that pensions 
were confirmed to all to whom they had been granted 
under its terms, and a new plan was established 
under which members would contribute 5 per cent 
of their salaries, while the state would give 
annually an amount equal to the combined con- 
tributions of the teacher and the state. Member- 
ship in the system is optional, and so far only 
seven teachers have elected to come under its terms, 
Pensions granted under the old system are still 
being paid, but none of the members of the new 
scheme have as yet qualified for retirement. 


Most of the systems, whether of state or city, 
limit membership to teachers usually including 
superintendents and similar employees of the school 
system—janitors, engineers, and the like. In New 
York City, the teachers’ system covers only the 
teaching force, but the board of education has 
established a special system for all its permanent, 
nonteaching employees except superintendents, who 
come under the teachers’ system. 


In the study it was found that the employees of 
the schools quite generally share in the manage- 
ment, and sometimes theirs is the dominant voice. 
In five systems they have no representation on the 
administrative body. In three of these—the state 
systems of California, Rhode Island, and Virginia 
—the system is administered by the state board 
of education; in Washington, D. C., it is in the 


hands of the commissioners of the District of 
Columbia, and the system of the board of education 
of New York City is managed by the board itself. 
With these exceptions, the employees have, or may 
have, representation on all the boards of manage- 
ment. 

The boards usually consist of certain specified 
officials of the state, or city, holding their positions 
ex officio, and of other members, who, according 
to the particular system, are either appointed by 
some specified authority or elected by the teachers. 
In six of the states those who are not ex officio 
members are appointed by the governor. In three 
of these—Indiana, Montana, and Wisconsin—the 
governor has free choice as to whom he will ap- 
point, except that in Indiana, not more than two of 
the appointees may be members of the teaching staff. 
Illinois, Michigan, and North Dakota provide that 
some or all of the governor’s appointees must be 
teachers, either in active service or retired on 
pension. 

The Wisconsin system provides for large repre- 
sentation of the teachers, since it calls for three 
boards—one each for the public schools, the normal 
schools, and the university, the members of all of 
which are elected by their'fellows. These act upon 
claims for retirement from the respective depart- 
ments, but a right of appeal lies from them to the 
upper board, composed of two ex officio members 
and five appointees of the governor, which also 
handles the funds and investments. 


The systems of the remaining nine states all pro- 
vide that one or more members of the administering 
body must be elected by the teachers from among 
their own number. 


In two of the city systems, the employees are 
not represented by elective or appointive members 
of the administering body. In the other six sys- 
tems the teachers elect representatives and in three 
of them—Chicago, Minneapolis, and New Orleans— 
their representatives form a majority of the board. 
In New York City and Detroit, the teachers elect 
three of the seven members, and in Milwaukee 
four of the nine. In Milwaukee, it is specified 
that two of the teachers’ representatives must be 
women. 


Rhode Island has a noncontributory system, 
under which the state bears the whole expense, and 
Michigan and Montana have wholly contributory 
systems, under which the teachers contribute all, 
the state paying nothing to the fund. With these 


exceptions, all the systems call for a‘division of the 
cost between employer and employee, the propor- 
tion borne by each and the methods fof determining 
the contributions vatying widely. Mh 
In two states the teachers contribute“a flat sum 
yearly, California requiring $12 per teacher, and 
Montana assessing each teacher,,$1 for ieach month 
of the year. As the ‘school. year varies in length 
in different parts of the state, the contributjons 
vary accordingly, but it is provided that a teacher 
must have paid in at least $300 (raised to $600 
in 1927), in order to be eligible for a superannuation 
allowance. Three states modify this plan by re- 
quiring a graded flat sum. Illinois calls for $5 
annually from those who have taught 10 years or 
less, $10 a year from those who have taught from 
10 to 15 years, and $30 a year from those who have 


taught over 15 years. After 25 years of teaching 
the contributions cease. 


Minnesota calls for $5 annually for the first 5 
years, $10 for the next 5, $20 for the next 10, and 
$30 for the next 5, making a total of $425 for 25 
years of teaching, after which the contributions 
cease. Those with salaries over $1,500 a year may 
be required to contribute on a percentage basis, but 
the annual contribution must not fall below what 
the flat sum for the corresponding year would be. 
Indiana has introduced a further modification of 
the idea by requiring a flat contribution, based 
on the age at entrance, designed to produce at 
age of 60 an annuity of $7.50 for each year of 
service. The range of contribution is from $32.45 
for those entering the service at age 18 to $18.04 
for those entering at age 40. 


Four states require the teachers to contribute 
a flat percentage of their salaries. In Wisconsin, 
the rate is 5 per cent, but teachers under 25 years 
of age are not called upon to contribute. New York 
and Ohio fix the rate at 4 per cent. Ohio exempts 
from contribution all salary over $2,000, but places 
an additional assessment of $1 per annum on all 
teachers to meet the expenses of administration. 
Virginia requires a contribution of only 1 per cent 
of the salary, but provides that if, at the time of 
retirement, the teacher’s contributions have not 
reached 30 per cent of the average annual salary 
for the last five years of teaching, a deduction 
shall be made from the first year’s pension to bring 
the credits up to that amount. 


(Concluded on Page 110) 
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Li-flat holds big drawings 
flat. Invaluable for draft- 
ing classes. Will protect 
your art subjects. Won-dor is a handsome ward- 





robe—or with shelves will hold many school sup- 
plies. Just two of the line of Lyon Steel Cabinets. 
Finished in walnut, mahogany, oak, white, ivory 
gray and dark green. Write for complete informa- 
tion about them all. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
Successor to: 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER CO. LYON METALLIC MFG. Co. 
Chicago Heights, Il. Aurora, Ill. 


Steel Shelving ... Lockers... 
Cabinets... Counters... Steelart 
Folding Tables and Chairs... 
General Steel Storage Equipment 
and Steel Furniture. The Lyon 
name and trade mark attest the 
strength, finish, usefulness and 
durability of Lyon Steel Products 
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So many danger points 


So many things to catch dirt inside 

the school building! So many places 
for little hands to come in contact 
with unclean surfaces! So many 
danger points — unless cleaning is 
everything it should be. 


No wonder, then, with cleanliness 
all-important in keeping young 
bodies strong and healthy, that 


woodwork. Washes dishes and cafe- 
teria equipment just as effectively as 
windows. Makes no suds—leaves no 
film on any surface—nothing to col- 
lect dust or serve as a foothold for 
bacteria. Economical to use. 


Your cleaning, done regularly 
with Oakite, will meet the high 
Sanitary standards that go hand 


hundreds of schools do all their 
cleaning with Oakite. This re- 
markable material is dirt’s worst 
enemy! It cleans floors as thor- 
oughly as it does walls and 


ards. 


gation. 


in hand with high health stand- 
Let our nearby Service 
Man give you the details. Write 
and he will call—without obli- 


Oakite Service Men, cleaning specialists, are located in leading industrial centers of U. S. and Canada 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26B Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Industrial Cleaning Materials ana Methods 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S PAT. OFF. 








(Continued from Page 108) 

The systems of 3 other states call for a flat per- 
centage, but set limits upon the amounts to be 
collected. Connecticut, Massachusetts, and Vermont 
all require 5 per cent of the salary, and all fix 
the maximum contribution at $100 a year, but 
Connecticut sets a minimum of $25, Massachusetts 
of $35, and Vermont of $16 a year. 

Two states, Michigan and North Dakota, provide 
for a graded percentage. Michigan requires 1 per 
cent of the salary, not to exceed $10 per annum, 
for the first 5 years; 2 per cent, not to exceed $20, 
for the next 10 years; and 3 per cent, not to exceed 
$30, for the next 15 years. The teacher must have 
contributed at least 100 per cent of the first year’s 
retirement allowance. North Dakota requires a 
contribution of 1 per cent of the salary, not to 
exceed $10 annually for the first 10 years, and 
then 2 per cent, not to exceed $40 a year for 15 
years, after which the contributions cease. 

In three states, the contribution is a percentage 
of the salary, based on sex and age at entrance, 
which will produce, after normal requirements as 
to age and length of service have been fulfilled, 
a sum sufficient to purchase a specified annuity. 

The city systems show much the same kind of 
arrangements. Chicago and Milwaukee teachers pay 
graded flat sums. Chicago requires monthly pay- 
ments of $1 for the first four years of teaching, 
of $1.50 for the second four, $2.50 for the third 
four, and thereafter $5 a month for as long as 
the teacher continues in service. In Milwaukee, 
the contribution is $4 per month for the first 10 
years of service, $6 for the next 5 years, and $8 
a month thereafter. Both cities count 10 months 
to a school year. 

NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD RE- 
DUCES MAXIMUM PAY OF TEACHERS 
Teachers’ salary schedules, effective January 1 

last, were reduced by the New York City board of 
education on July 11, when it rescinded the super- 
maximum rates held by the corporation counsel 
t- be null and void because the board proposed to 
} «xy such rates only to those teachers who “met 
the standards to be set by the board of superin- 
tendents.” The corporation counsel held that the 
law required that all teachers having rendered the 
same number of years of satisfactory service would 
be entitled to the rates and that distinction could 
not be made. 

The changes made in the schedules reduced the 
maximum pay of lower-grade teachers from $180 


OT 





to $360; the maximum pay of junior -high-school 
teachers, $300 to $600; the maximum pay of day 
high-school teachers, $252. The maximum rates 
for other groups of teachers were reduced accord- 
ingly. 

LAW AND LEGISLATION 

—An important case affecting the city of Revere 
and the firm of Ginn & Co., publishers, has been 
lost by the latter. It seems that the school com- 
mittee ordered textbooks amounting to $1,226.99, 
and promised deferred payment because the appro- 
priation for textbooks had been exhausted. When, 
owing to a doubt about the law, the debt was not 
paid, the publishers sued for payment. The supreme 
court of Massachusetts decided that the school 
committee of Revere was not liable for any sum 
not included in the aggregated appropriation 
granted by the city council. 

—In Chicago, 112 teachers who were retired with 
half pay at the age of 70, will receive $225,000 
back pay under a recent court ruling. The court 
holds that they were entitled to full pay. 

—The McLewis $10,000 school-bond election called 
at Orange, Texas, was stopped by an injunction. 
The proceeds of a former $10,000 bond issue were 
lost in a bank failure. The present bond issue was 
intended for the purchase of a school site. The 
choice of the site was opposed by a fraction of 
citizens. It contemplated an unlawful division of 
the school district. Hence, the injunction. The 
county school board composed of the following: 
Miss Allie Bland, county superintendent as ex 
officio member; Dr. J. D. Yates, Mrs. D. C. Bland, 
C. L. Armstrong, Byron Smith, and J. D. Peveto. 

—The board of education of Schoolcraft, Mich., 
has received an opinion from the attorney general 
of the state to the effect that a school-board mem- 
ber cannot legally write insurance for the schools 
or sell bonds to the board. The board at Almont, 
Mich., has received an opinion to the effect that 
school boards cannot buy supplies from firms in 
which a member is financially interested. 

—A member of the board of education of Ed- 
wardsville, Pa., is a director of a local bank with 
which the board is doing business. Barney Korn, 
a citizen has raised the question of legality. The 
local newspaper ridicules the whole matter, holding 
that the board members are high-class citizens and 
above suspicion. 

—The attorney general of Illinois has declared 
that a teacher having been at least for fifteen years 


in continuous service, may retire and yet enjoy the 
benefits of the pension act. , se 

—Neither local boards of vocational education 
nor cities, according to the attorney general of 
Wisconsin, have power to pledge vocational-school 
property as collateral for loans with which to build 
additions to the school. 

—In Delaware, delinquent taxpayers are not eli- 
gible to school-board service. S. A. Hellen was 
elected a school trustee at Richardson Park, Dela., 
last May. President John G. Gauer has ruled that 
Hellen cannot serve until he will produce tax re- 
ceipts for the past two years. Hellen claims that 
he has paid his taxes despite the claims that the 
records do not prove it. 

—Last year the budget of the school board of 
Battle Creek, Mich., was revised by the board of 
supervisors by striking out a $207,000 item for a 
new school. The action was contested in the courts 
with the result that the school board lost out. The 
court held that the $207,000 must be submitted to 
the voters. 

—A group of teachers in New York City have 
won a large victory in their suit to compel the 
city to pay claims for injuries sustained in the 
performance of their duties. The victory, while 
not yet complete, has reversed the decisions of the 
lower courts which upheld Comptroller Berry’s re- 
fusal to pay the claims approved by the board of 
education. The court of appeals has issued an 
alternative writ of mandamus to Mr. Timothy D. 
Poucher, president of the Federation of Teachers’ 
Associations, which undertook the legal fight on 
behalf of a large number of teachers whose claims 
had been held up. The claims date back three or 
four years. 

_The board of education, following an investiga- 
tion of each case by the board of superintendents, 
had acknowledged liability and requested funds to 
compensate the teachers for expenditures for medi- 
cal fees or hospital treatment. The comptroller, 
however, refused to pay, on the ground that no com- 
promise had been attempted by the board of edu- 
cation and that no audit had been made by the 
school authorities. 7 

The court, in its decision, holds that if there 
really were no audit, the order for a peremptory 
writ of mandamus requested by Mr. Poucher, a8 
assignee of the claimants, could not be issued. The 
federation will at once move to compel payment of 
the claims. If the federation wins its next move, 
back claims for a period of years will be paid. 
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Installation of Berloy recessed and.sloping top lockers at Woodrow Wilson High School, 
Dallas, Texas. 


In Berloy lockers you will find the highest type of engineering. 
From the rust-proof bolts and nuts, through sturdy five-loop 
hinges, cold rolled-steel handles, flanged backs, bottoms and 
shelves, rigid frame and reinforced doors—the Berloy locker 
tepresents the utmost in structural stamina and sound engi- 
neering principles. 


In the Berloy line can be found a size, style, and type of locker 
for every purpose—a locker to meet your demand for the finest 
construction and the maximum utility. 


If you are in the market for lockers or expect to be—clip the 
coupon. With no obligation on your part we will send literature. 





FIRST EN LOCKER VALUES 


Berloy Locker Specialists have planned effi- 
cient school installations in all parts of the 
nation. They will be glad to help you with 
problems. Write or phone our nearest branch. 


SCHOOL LOCKERS 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


CANTON, 





Boston 


Detroit 





Export 


==] BERLOY 
Atlanta Indianapolis New York | 


Jacksonville Philadelphia 


Chicago Kansas City Pittsburgh 


Cincinnati LongIslandCity Roanoke | 
Columbus Los Angeles Rochester S i EE] E UIPMEN [ 
Dallas Milwaukee San Antonio 


Minneapolis San Francisco 


Hartford Montreal Seattle 
Houston Newark, N.J. St. Louis 


Toronto 
Dept.,516 W. 25th St., New York City 











OHIO 


The Berger Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio 
| Please send literature descriptive of your 


locker equipment for schools. 
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Is Your Ladder Equipment Up-to-Date? 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 

—The school board of Peterboro, N. H., has 
voted to have a treasurer’s report mailed each 
month to the members, and that hereafter no pay- 
ments on purchases be made unless certified by 
the superintendent. It has been ruled also that 
the teachers in all grades must have a normal- 
school certificate. 

—By unanimous action the school board of 
Spokane, Wash., will permit no dances in the high 
school. President Turnbull explains that the 
board’s policy of using the school plant for educa- 
tional purposes only should be adhered to; that 
teachers should not be burdened with the duty 
of supervising dances; and that a few dances in 
the high schools would be the opening wedge for 
more dances in the high schools, and also for 
dances in junior high schools and grade schools. 

—tThe school committee of Barrington, Mass., has 
passed a resolution establishing the policy that 
hereafter no married women teachers shall be em- 
ployed. The rule will not affect those already 
employed. 

—tThe school committee of Westfield, Mass., has 
amended its rules to the effect that married women 
teachers will be barred. If a teacher marries dur- 
ing the term of her contract, she automatically 
terminates her connection with the school. 

—The school committe of Medford, Mass., has 
voted the list of teachers appointed with the pro- 
viso that all teachers having able-bodied husbands 
to support them, be dropped. A member of the 
committee stated that married women were pre- 
venting deserving single women from obtaining 
positions in the Medford schools. 

—A rule submitted by Supt. W. R. Booker, pro- 
viding that no teacher shall be employed who has 
not had two years of successful teaching in other 
school systems, was adopted by the Muskegon, 
Mich., board of education. 

—The board of education of Inglewood, Calif., 
has ruled that all teachers employed hereafter by 
that body must reside in the school district. The 
action of the board was taken owing to the fact 
that there has been criticism of teachers who live 
outside of the district and manifest no interest 
in the community in which they earn their living. 

—tThe board of education of Perth Amboy, N. J., 
has on resolution offered by President John J. 
Quinn, voted to discontinue to grant leave of 
absence to teachers except for the purpose of study 
at an educational institution. 





If your workmen use only one hand when on 
ladders: if fear of falling slows down their work 
when cleaning, painting or making repairs; if 
lack of room on the ladder forces them to run 
up and down for supplies—then you need 
more modern ladder equipment. 


The Dayton cannot tip or wabble, 
permits close work against the walls 
or in corners, is light to carry. Made 
of durable aeroplane spruce in sizes 
Moderately priced. 


3 to 16 feet. 


Type id 
Dayton Ladder 
A “little brother” 


to Type “‘A’’ shown 
at left. A general 
purpose, popularly 
priced safety lad- 


der. Seven sizes. 





Write Dept. ASBJ-9 for 


complete information 


DAYTON 


Safety Ladder 


(Patented) 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO., 121-123 West Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock carried by Pacific Coast Representative, E. D. Bullard Co., Los Angeles and San Francisco 


And 160 other distributors from Coast to Coast 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 

—The board of education of St. Louis, Mo., re- 
jected the recommendation of Supt. John J. Maddox 
for two school principals because these were out- 
of-town men. 

—The school board of Buffalo, N. Y., will exclude 
nonresident pupils from the high school of that city. 

“We are confronted with the problem of over- 
crowding in our high schools,” said Henry F. Jerge, 
chairman, “and we believe that our own pupils 
should have the first chance. At the same time, 
we do not wish to be unfair to nonresident pupils 
who already have started courses here or who do not 
have opportunity to take certain courses in their 
own communities. The regulations provide that 
pupils will not be accepted for any of the high 
schools of Buffalo whose parents or duly appointed 
guardians live outside the city limits, unless they 
have been previously registered for one term or 
more, or unless they live in a township in which 
two or more courses to be taken in Buffalo are not 
offered. Exception also is made in the cases of 
nonresident pupils whose parents or guardians pay 
taxes to Buffalo. They receive a reduction in the 
annual tuition fee of $160. Tuition fees must be 
paid in advance. 

—The industries of the country, in cooperation 
with the Division of Simplified Practice of the U. 
S. Bureau of Standards, have adopted 95 simplifi- 
cations as a result of the completion of seven recom- 
mendations coming before the division during the 
second quarter of 1928. The report which was pre- 
pared by Mr. R. M. Hudson, assistant director in 
charge of commercial standards of the Bureau, was 
presented to Dr. George K. Burgess, director of the 
bureau, and covered the activities for the quarter 
ending in June, 1928. 

—The school board of Ottumwa, Iowa, has creat- 
ed a new office with the appointment of Mr. W. H. 
Stocker as superintendent of grade-school buildings 
and property and supervisor of building custodians. 
The office has been created to provide adequate 
supervision for the new school improvement work 
to be undertaken. 

—President George J. Ryan of the New York 
City board of education has appoiuted a committee 
tc consider the acquirement of a site for the new 
headquarters building to replace the present thirty- 
year-old hall of the board of education. The com- 
mittee will recommend a suitable site, a building 
layout, and propose ways and means of disposing 
of the present building and site. 





At the present time, it is not known whether the 
building will be erected in 1929, but the tentative 
building item of $33,000,000 provides for the erec- 
tion of the structure. The new project will not be 
included as a part of the building .budget for any 
single year, inasmuch as it is not connected with 
the program of providing space for the school 
children. 

The new building is expected to cost $4,000,000, 
the tentative budget estimate for 1929 containing 
$2,500,000 for this purpose. The value of the Fifty- 
ninth Street site, which is at least one and a half 
million dollars, will be added to the amount set 
aside in the budget. 

—The board of education of Springfield, Ohio, 
has experienced some difficulties in holding teachers 
to their contracts. Frank H. Lowe and Fred C. 
Dodds of the board, suggest that teachers give 
a bond assuring compliance with contract. 


—I look on educational work as that of a 
builder,” said Thomas W. Gosling, the newly elected 
superintendent of schools of Akron, Ohio, in a 
newspaper interview. “Brick by brick the structure 
goes up. Good work is never finished, and a good 
job is never done. You add to the building gradu- 
ally, and each contributes his bit to the completed 
structure.” 


—In commenting upon the action of the National 
Education Association favoring the creation of a 
Federal department of education, headed by a secre- 
tary in the President’s cabinet, prompts the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce to say: 


“The National Education Association, of course, 
cares nothing about the question of bureaucracy, 
one way or the other. It is interested only in 
aggrandizing itself and its members. Its members 
are interested in aggrandizing themselves and their 
profession. Increased Federal appropriations to 
magnify the teaching profession, to make the teach- 
ing profession an ever bulkier part of government, 
would be heartily favored by teachers. Humanly 
enough, they are acting for what they believe to 
be their own interests. Many of them are impelled 
mainly by vanity—or call it pride, if you will. They 
want a Federal department of education merely in 
order that their profession shall be raised in their 
own esteem and in the esteem of their neighbors. 
They minimize or altogether overlook the serious 
damage which would be inflicted upon the American 
people by the federalization of the nation’s schools.” 


(Continued on Page 115) 
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The Invisible Safeguard 
of Fine Bank Buildings 


masonry 
a walls and ceilings Brittain & English of Pittsburgh. 


are no better than the plaster key 
h nm 

ant ong et ga: ia ae burgh furnished and applied Par- 

than the invisible safeguards that k : : £ 

protect it from force of gradual Mas to the interiors of all ex- 

disintegration. terior walls and also to all con- 


Plus gun-driven crete surfaces that were plastered 
asphalt coats A h fi b k b il d * 
mong the many Ene baak Dulc> assuring dependable key, ex- 


ings protected by Par-Lock, we pansion joint and protection 
call attention to these two splen- against dampness and stain. 

did Pennsylvania structures, the 
Freeport Bank & Trust Co. and the The nearest Par-Lock Applier will 
Aliquippa National Bank, both gladly consult with regard to your 
designed by Architects Simmons, own forthcoming fine building. 


The Par-Lock Appliers of Pitts- 


THE VORTEX MANUFACTURING CO., 1987 W.77th St., CLEVELAND, O. 


FartLock 


PLASTER KEY 


Yen | Makes the ¥en Lock base, 
ideal for plastering 
% r i 


\ 


PAR-LOCK APPLIERS 














ALBANY, CLEVELAND, NEW YORK CITY, TRENTON, 
425 Orange Street 218 Hunkin-ConkeyBldg. 50 Church Street 339 Broad St. Bank Bidg. 
ATLANTA COLU MBUS, PHILADELPHIA, YOUNGSTOWN 
Bona Allen Building 751SouthCassingham Rd. 1700 Walnut Street 503 City Bank Building 
BALTIMORE, DETROIT, PITTSB U RGH, P 
613 West Cross Street 2544 First National Bidg. 614 Bessemer Building by yg a BAS ore > 
BOSTON, KANSAS CITY, MO. SCRANTON, PENNA. ot ae a a+ wo 
45 Commercial Wharf 2035 East 19th Street Cedar Avenue a 
BUFFALO, MINNEAPOLIS, ST. LOUIS PAR-LOCK CORK 5 
958 Ellicott Square Bidg. 434 Builders Exchange 1011 Telephone Building INSTALLATION 
CHICAGO, NEWARK, N. J., TORONTO, United Cork Companies 
111 West Monroe Street 24 Commerce Street 2258a Bloor Street, West Lyndhurst, N. J. 
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= [BAYY.__ YOU 
_— =~" Had to Use Them 


E Ss 
> a Nearly time for schools to open. Every- 


awties pag Ml se thing all ready—cleaned, painted, repaired. 


But how about the toilet rooms in some of 
KRAFT PAPER TOWELS “Idi 


your older buildings? 

















Go down and see them yourself. Decide 
whether you would like to put up with them, 
day after day, for the next nine months. Are 
your toilet stall enclosures in keeping with 
modern developments in school sanitation? 


It’s not too late for rehabilitation work. 
Stall enclosures can be changed over the 
Thanksgiving week-end, or during the 
Christmas recess. Such improvements are 
inexpensive, when you use WEISTEEL. 








“New towels ... just feel 
‘em... Gee, it'll be fun to 
keep clean re 





Children like the soft, pleasant feel of Bay West Towels. Exclusive features of design eliminate all 
That’s why they keep their hands and faces cleaner with cracks and crevices; WEISTEEL partitions 
fewer reminders when these delightful towels are in- ce 4 os ; 
stalled. Hundreds of schools use Bay West Towels in do not collect dirt. They are easily installed 


every washroom. Try them out in your school at our 
expense. Mail the coupon for free trial offer. 





all fittings are attached at the factory, and 
adjustable fittings compensate for variations 
For high schools and executive offices: Bay West 


DUBLTOWLS double sheet delivery _-double the in floor and walls. The maintenance man 


sheets per case—double the satisfaction. For grade can install them without trouble. 
schools and kindergartens: Bay West SINGLTOWLS 


dispensed one sheet at a time, unusually low cost per 


’ 
Ne’ll be glad to develo rour rough 
towel. Bay West Dispensing Cabinets—a type for Ww 8 PY 8 


every purpose. Write for descriptive catalog. sketch of requirements, to show exactly 
what will be needed and how much it will cost. 
Bay West Paper Co. You will be under no obligation. WEISTEEL 


Green Bay, Wis. 


partitions are worth investigating, because 
they mean greater comfort and better health 
for your teachers and children. 


FREE TRIAL OFFER he EL 


Bay West Paper Co., COMPARTMENTS 


Green Bay, Wis. 






Toilet and Shower Compartments Dressing Room Partitions Hospital Cubicles 
Gentlemen: Please send me your De Luxe Dispens- 
ing Cabinet (shown above) and several packages of HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING Co. INC. 
Bay West Towels, both types, for free trial. (Carry- : - ’ 
ing charges prepaid, no obligation involved.) Elkhart, Indiana (Formerly Atchison, Kansas) 
Branch Offices: 
ee ee eee ret eee rrr Ter rT Try Trae TT ICT Te LAT eee ee NEW YORK CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
N's 0:0 w65 ae I NRA 6 6090969050504 T SOT S 68 44 4ET EERE ji: eb DNAS ORC AAAS SINOERC ECS ATLANTA 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
School 
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Atlas 


Portable Bleacher Seats 


THE COMBINATION OF ALL THE FOLLOWING VITAL POINTS IS EXCLUSIVE WITH DETROIT ATLAS. 


Lowest Average Yearly Cost—No Upkeep 
STRONG-SAFE-GOOD LOOKING 


SPEED AND EASE OF ERECTING — 
DISMANTLING AND TRANSPORTING. 


FREEDOM FROM FREQUENT 
REPAIRS AND REPLACEMENTS. 


' -_ 





EVERY SECTION AN INDEPENDENT UNIT WITH 4-STRINGERS. 
STEEL AND MALLEABLE CASTINGS CARRY EVERY STRAIN. 


Level Seat 


Boards 
No Overlapping 


MOST 














OCCUPYING LEAST SPACE IN STORAGE. 


ATTRACTIVE IN APPEARANCE. 


MALLEABLE SEAT AND FOOT BOARD IRONS 
STRADDLE STRINGER AND BOLT THROUGH. 





Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Seat Co. 
520 Free Press Building - Detroit, Michigan 


We are interested in Bleacher Seats. Please send booklet and 
quote us on: 


ieeaee Sections ...........Tiers High Seats 





PACIFIC COAST BRANCH: 
H. C. MOWER CO. 


210 N. Los Angeles St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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—Pasadena, Calif. Uniforms for girls have been 
abolished at the new city school formed by the 
union of Pasadena High School and Junior College, 
as a result of a decision of the girl students. The 
use of uniforms was begun eight years ago to pre- 
vent trouble and to reduce the cost of clothing. 
With the establishment of the junior college, the 
girls decided to return to civilian clothes. ; 

—The West Virginia Department of Education 
emphasizes the value of accurate and complete 
records in the following language: “The secretary 
shall keep a record of the official proceedings of 
a board of education in a book kept for that pur- 
pose. This record should be accurate and complete 
to be of real value to the board. Such a record will 
settle many misunderstandings and controversies 
that may arise relative to the action that was taken 
at. meetings of the board. Inaccurate and incom- 
plete records have been the cause of many legal 
controversies and have lost cases that rightfully 
should have been won by district boards of educa- 
tion. Does your secretary have a good book in 
which to keep a record of the proceedings of your 
board? If not, enter an order directing him to 
purchase one. Does he keep a proper record of 
the minutes of your meetings? If not, you should 
ask him to do so and if he fails to comply with 
your request you should employ a new secretary.” 

—Fond du Lac, Wis. The employment of an 
assistant to the superintendent as a_ technical 
adviser in the field of supervision, the extension 
of cultural courses, and the abandonment of the 
mid-year promotion system were recently recom- 
mended by the state department of public instruc- 
tion of Wisconsin. 

—Akron, Ohio. The reorganization of the execu- 
tive staff of the public schools has been recom- 
mended to the board of education by Supt. T. W. 
Gosling in his first report to that body. 

Under the plan, the present members of the staff 
will be retained, but their duties will be reassigned 
according to a new schedule which is intended to 
be more scientific and to be capable of a smoother 
operation of school affairs. 

—The department of secondary education of the 
University of Michigan has recommended that the 
standards governing the preparation of school 
superintendents be raised and added to the present 
standards for accrediting. The new standard 
which is intended to provide the superintendent’s 


office with capable and especially well-trained men, 
recommends the adoption of the following rule: 

After January 1, 1930, a person elected to the 
office of superintendent of schools will be expected 
to possess a degree from a university, a standard 
college, or a standard teachers’ college, representing 
the completion of requirements for the bachelor’s 
degree; to have completed at least fifteen semester 
hours in professional training, including courses in 
advisory and administrative fields, and to have 
had two or more years of teaching experience, pre- 
ferably in an accredited school system. The fore- 
going requirements shall not be construed as apply- 
ing to a person who has served successfully as 
superintendent of schools prior to January, 1930, 
in a system maintaining an accredited high school. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
been asked to give its approval to the installation 
of a mural decoration in the main gallery entrance 
to the auditorium of the Washington Irving High 
School. The painting is the work of Miss Katherine 
S. Dreier, and has been approved by the art com- 
mission of New York. The painting will be installed 
under the direction of the superintendent of school 
buildings, and the work will be done without cost 
to the board of education. 

—The school board of Montclair, N. J., bought 
two audiometers at $650 to test pupils defective 
hearing. Superintendent Frank G. Pickell deems 
it of some importance that teachers be familiarized 
as to certain physical defects. 

—Waltham, Mass. The school board has created 
the office of supervising engineer. The new official 
will have charge of the maintenance and operation 
of the heating and ventilating systems in all the 
school buildings. 

—Providence, R. I. Increases of from $100 to 
$500 in the annual salary of the superintendent 
AUOUUNDUUOUAUUDAROOGEOUEEAUEREUOREOUEEOOOEONOUEECUOESUOUOOUEECOVOGORTOOUCOOREOUOOOROUAOREOOOEODRDOEEOUUTOOEOEOROEOOODEGUOEOOOONOOOOS 

THE MODERN LIBRARY 

The increase in library activities in the last 
forty years is stupendous, and it must be remem- 
bered that the new has not so much superseded 
the old, as been added to it. The manuscripts of 
the monks, and the incunabula of Gutenberg, need 
more attention than in their own time, while at 
the same time the increase in the literate public, 
and the sea of publications, have accomplished 
expanding ideals of library service—June R. 
Donnelly, Simmons College School of Library 
Science. 
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of schools, the deputy superintendent, assistant 
ae and directors and advisers in the 
school department have recent] y 

the coheed board. a ee 

In addition, increases of $100 in the annual 
salaries of 200 teachers have been voted, all of 
whom have served at least one year at the regular 
maximum salary. Five teachers who have been 
paid $100 in addition to their maximum salaries 
during the past year, were granted a further in- 
crease of $100. 

The increases in the salaries of school officials 
are as follows: 

Superintendent, from $7,500 to $7,800; deputy 
superintendent from $6,000 to $6,250; assistant 
superintendent of secondary schools, from $5,500 
to $5,750; assistant superintendent of elementary 
schools, from $5,500 to $5,750; assistant superin- 
tendent of research and guidance, from $5,000 to 
$5,500; assistant superintendent of vocational edu- 
cation, buildings and grounds, from $5,000 to 
$5,500; secretary of school committee, from $5,500 
to $5,750; truant officer and director of attendance, 
from $4,300 to $4,500, director of manual arts, 
from $4,300 to $4,500. The present maximum 
salaries of $2,700 of supervisors of health and 
physical education, and supervisors of drawing and 
home economics, were also raised $100 each. 


—Spokane, Wash. The school board has denied 
the requests of pupils and school patrons that 
dances be permitted in the high schools. The 
board’s action was based on the policy that the 
school plant should be used for educational pur- 
poses and that teachers should not be burdened 
with the duty of supervising dances. 

—Janesville, Wis. The school board recently 
voted to give no bus service to school children in 
outlying districts. The action was based on the 
fact that free bus service is not given in other 
cities and the state education department dis- 
approves the innovation. 

Mr. H. Wallace Caldwell, president of the 
Chicago board of education, has announced that 
civil-service examinations will be conducted for 
3,055 janitors, janitresses, firemen, engineers, win- 
dow washers, and teacher-clerks who have been re- 
cently employed by the board on temporary 
appointment. The action of Mr. Caldwell will put 
at an end the system of sixty-day appointments 
for civil-service employees carried out by J. Lewis 
Coath, former president of the board. 
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—Ft. Wayne, Ind. The.school board has effected 
a saving of $23,520 a year through the inauguration 
of a new system of employing janitors and en- 
gineers in school buildings. Under the new plan, 
a chief custodian will be employed in each building, 
who will employ and pay assistants of his own 
selection, from a sum‘appropriated for each build- 
ing on the basis of the amount of floor space. 


Formerly, the school board “employed custodians 
janitors, and engineers, and paid their salaries 
direct, which created marked differences in jani- 
torial costs, ranging from $7 a thousand square 
feet a month, to $23 a thousand square feet. Jani- 
tors were assigned upon a basis of the number of 
rooms in a building, which was deemed defective 
due to widely varying sizes of rooms and corridors. 


—At Akron, Ohio, the question as to whether 
the public library should continue in the control 
of the city council or be transferred to the school 
board has been fought out. The school board won. 


—The sehool board-elect of Hot Springs, Ark., 
has announced that the general public is cordially 
invited to attend all meetings of that body. 


—The board of education of Decorah, Iowa, has 
decreed that children will be admitted to enter the 
kindergarten if they are five years old before 
November 1, 1928. 


—The question of the school board’s authority to 
employ legal counsel, has arisen at Hackensack, N. 
J. County Supt. B. C. Wooster has given it as his 
opinion that only school boards coming under city 
charters have the authority to engage legal coun- 
sel. The law does not give that authority to small- 
er communities, but authorizes the county super- 
intendent to give legal advice. 


—Middletown, Ind. The three members of the 
school board recently appeared before the city coun- 
cil to ask for an increase in their salaries from $40 
a year to $100 a year. The request which was con- 
sidered reasonable, was granted. The school board 
at New Castle also pays a salary of $100 to each 
of its members. 

—Logan, Ohio. The school board has awarded 
a contract for 700 tons of mine-run coal, at a price 
of $2.45 per ton. The contractor whose bid was ac- 
cepted, was the lowest of ten bidders. The highest 
price was $2.90 per ton. 

—The school board of Roanoke, Va., has begun 
the purchase of equipment for six new buildings in 


process of completion at the present time. Approx- 
imately $13,000 has been expended for chairs, desks, 
tables, and other kinds of furniture for the build- 
ings. 

—The Orleans parish school board of New Or- 
leans, La., expects to save $60,000 a year through 
the operation of the Long free-schoolbook law, 
which became effective on August 1 and which will 
be put into operation during the 1928-29 school 
year. Under the plan, pupils of private and par- 
ochial schools will also be furnished free books. 
High and normal schools will be required to turn 
in the books now used at one third of the whole- 
sale price of the books. If this is accomplished, it 
is estimated that about $30,000 will be required to 
install the system. 

At the present time, all textbooks are furnished 
free to pupils from the first to the eighth grades, 
at a cost of $60,000 a year. Students of the high 
schools and normal schools are required to purchase 
their books at the retail price from the stores. 


—Defects among school children in the public 
schools of Cleveland, Ohio, can largely be prevented 
or controlled, according to a recent study. Of 
72,961 school children examined, 71.4 per cent in 
the kindergarten, first, third and fifth grades, had 
physical defects. Among these, 32,485 had de- 
fective teeth, 11,981 were undernourished, 7,326 
suffered from goiter, 3,117 had defective vision, 
2,155 had defective hearing, and 1,629 were afflicted 
with heart diseases. The undernourishment found 
appeared to be due largely to the chuice of wrong 
foods rather than to poverty. The children were 
not merely underweight, but were suffering from 
malnutrition. Physical defects among 18,830 chil- 
dren who applied for permits to go to work were 
found to be larger than among the younger group 
of children. The only defects which were reduced 
in percentage were cases of tonsils and adenoids. 


—The St. Louis board of education has recently 
revised the salaries of clerks and stenographers in 
the supply department. Increases range from $120 
to $300 per year. The highest salary, for the sec- 
ond clerk, is to be $2,400 and the lowest salary, 
for the seventh clerk, is to be $1,140. The chief 
stenographer is to receive $2,280 and the “fourth” 
stenographer $1,440. The lunchroom clerk is to re 
ceive $1,800. 

—A fund is being raised in small subscriptions 
in Los Angeles, Calif., for the purpose of securing 


an oil portrait of Superintendent Susan M. Dorsey, 
to be presented to the schools. 


SCHOOL STATISTICS REPORTED BY THE 
BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


—Endowments for all types of schools in the 
United States in 1926 exceeded $1,000,000, accord- 
ing to a report issued on August 9 by the Bureau 
of Education of the Department of the Interior. 


The Bureau reports that the total valuation of 
all school property in 1926 was approximately $8,- 
125,085,472 and that the grand total of enrollments 
in all types of schools was approximately 31,037,- 
736. 

The state departments of education reported a 
total value of public elementary and_ secondary- 
school property for 1926 of $4,676,603,539. Private 
high schools reported $511,544,000. Teacher-train- 
ing institutions, including endowments, have a total 
valuation of $202,630,512, and colleges and univer- 
sities of $2,334,307,421. 

In 1926, the states reported 256,104 public-school 
buildings. <A total of 215,439 of these are designat- 
ed as elementary-school buildings, and 9,538 as high- 
school buildings. Of the total, 256,104 buildings, 
the number used in consolidated schools is 16,291, 
and the number of one-room buildings, is 161,531. 

There are approximately 21,700 public high 
schools, 2,500 private high schools, 125 secondary 
departments in teacher-training institutions, and 
386 preparatory departments of colleges. The teach- 
er-training institutions number 402, of which num- 
ber 101 are teachers’ colleges, 102 state normal 
schools, 27 city normal schools, 108 county normal 
schools, and 64 private normal schools. 


Enrollments in elementary schools, high schools, 
normal schools, and in colleges and universities 
in the outlying parts of the United States amount 
to 1,496,928. This makes a grand total of enroll- 
ments in all types of schools mentioned of 31,037,- 
736. 

—New York, N. Y. To keep faith with the teach- 
ers who were promised further increases for those 
now at the maximum rates, the board of education 
has reserved $3,000,000, including $1,500,000 unex- 
pended this year, in the 1929 budget estimate adopt- 
ed on August 8. The money is to be distributed in 
new maximum salaries under a plan to be adopted 
later. 
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Never, Never, Never . 


Will They Stand Unflushed 


No one, no one can use a Clow Madden Automatic, and let it 
stand unflushed. Clow Madden Automatics flush themselves... 
more swiftly than human hands can operate . . . more surely 
than human minds can function. — a 
With Clow Madden Automatics, sanitation does not wait on the 1904 — 24 Clow 
hurried workman, the play-thoughtful child, the heedless tran- stalled. 1928. 
sient closet-user. SS oe 


24 years is $5.00, 

Swiftly, surely, all residue is whisked away in an engulfing tor- aad nae 

rent of water. Bad odors, flies, lice, germs, can’t exist in Clow year. Bingham 
chool, Lans- 

Madden Automatics. ing, Michigan. 

A simple valve ...a closed top tank...a — with no eddy or 

backwash hollows... these insure a perfect flush each time the 

seat is used. 


Read record No. 102. 
Sons, 201-299 N. Talman Avenue, Chicago 
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Will Your Plumbing Be New 
After 45 Years Service? 


“\ PLUMBING >" 
That will depend O NG years and are still in 
upon what kind of first class condition. 


plumbing fixtures 
you plan to install. 


FIXTURES 


Many 
onc’ fixtures have been 


in service in schools for over 45 


Their remarkable 
long life has been due to the de- 
sign and materials used in their 
construction. 


Only the highest quality materials are used in making each 


Onc’ fixture. 


durability, beauty, dependability, economy, and sanitation. 


The design is such as to afford the unusual in 


That 


we have achieved success in our endeavors is attested by the repu- 
tation “HOCH fixtures enjoy in the school field today. 


The ‘MOXCQ” service experts who have grown with the N. O. 
Nelson Mfg. Co., are always at your disposal. They will gladly 
furnish facts and information to help you in any of your plumbing 


problems. 


i 


r 


N. O. NELSON MFG. COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE: ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Factories: 
Noblesville, Ind. 


Edwardsville, Ill. 


i 
Bessemer, Ala. 


Branches throughout the country. 
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No. 4784 N, an induced siphon closet 
with vitreous china, juvenile height, 
syphon jet bowl with extended front 
lip. Full- automatic seat - operating 
valve. Operates perfectly on low water 
pressure. 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PLUMBING FIXTURES FOR SCHOOLS 


SCHOOL RETRENCHMENT IN FITCHBURG, 
MASS. 

Several New England cities have been imbued in 
recent months with what may be called “retrench- 
ment fever” which has spread its contagion from 
Massachusetts’ (or Vermont’s) favorite son, Presi- 
dent Coolidge, down to the legislatures, city coun- 
cils, and, of course, ‘to the school boards of these 
states and cities. Perhaps the school systems have 
felt the retrenchment more severely because they 
expend, in the cities, from one fourth to one third 
of the entire appropriations and thus their burden 
of reduction has been proportionately large. 


Why should a school systém retrench while mod- 
ern needs and population is admittedly increasing? 
From various persons come the varying answers; 
the world war inflation; the national retrenchment; 
the closing of cotton textiles in this vicinity; the 
state tax reductions; the need of more economical 
municipal administration; local tax reduction; the 
lessening of burdens of public schools by greater 
activity in private schools and many other items, 
which, when all put together and apportioned in 
the degree of their actual influence all contribute 
to the actual reason for lower school costs. 


In Fitchburg, however, the reason that caused 
an extensive retrenchment program is the closing 
of several textile mills and reports of others about 
to close (which have closed since retrenchment was 
started). The city has faced a year of full finan- 
cial activity with an estimated income from taxa- 
tion far under that of the previous year. The fiscal 
year of the city began December 1, 1927. The status 
of affairs was not discovered until late in February 
as truly critical. 

Mayor Joseph A. Lowe, who is chairman of the 
school board, ex officio, with approval of the city 
council, ordered flat reductions in every department. 
The school department was ordered to slash $56,000 
from its appropriation of $531,000. In announcing 
the “cut,” Mayor Lowe advised that he had tried 
to get each department head to retrench voluntarily 
but found that every time a suggestion was made 
by him that the department head, knowing his par- 
ticular department intimately, had arguments to 
controvert every suggestion. Thus, the “mass” 
style of budget cutting was adopted. 

As soon as the order was received in the school 
department, Supt. E. W. Robinson sent all prin- 
cipals a letter, of which the following is the sub- 
stance: 





The serious financial crisis that has arrived in 
municipal affairs has resulted in a reduction by 
the city council of the sum of $56,000 in the school 
budget for the current year. The budget as sub- 
mitted called for the following appropriations: 


MMT o.oo ok 60 Ns Adee edisccce Ete 
Teaching materials, books, and incidentals. 40,045 
WOGGUON GRIBPIGB Ss 6.6. 665 65.0.6546 60 Ce ewe ees 448,820 

MA Rate asia iivetecit MRA s Xe e ae $ 506,400 


Only seven school months are left between March 
5 and December 1, 1928, to affect a saving of 
$56,000. Obviously, the burden of retrenchment 
must fall heavily on teachers’ salaries. 

Three methods of reducing expenses are possible: 
(1) Shortening the school year; (2) a direct cut 
in salaries; (3) abolishing certain courses of in- 
struction, eliminating positions, dropping substi- 
tutes and practice teachers. 

Mr. Robinson closed by asking the principals 
whether it would be possible to drop or modify such 
subjects as manual arts, music, drawing, penman- 
ship, domestic arts, ete. Each principal was asked 
to present his specific recommendations. 

Various opinions were brought in and during suc- 
cessive meetings of the school board and the differ- 
ent “planks” of retrenchment were adopted one by 
one. The result in saving was as follows: 
PENI. oo ccs ccccccsccvcscnsvens $ 600 
Books and supplies... ...5..4..scesccscee 6,000 
Teachers’ salaries— 





Eliminating teachers...........$ 2,800 
Eliminating supervisors........ 3,400 
Eliminating practice teachers.. 1,700 
Americanization and evening... 3,200 
Stopping salary schedule....... 1,300 
12,400 
Continuation schools............. 3,000 
Ws $45. 4650 4004-44 4455 544545 $ 22,000 


From experience gained in immediate retrench- 
ment, the following specific economies were affected : 
Dropping three high-school substitutes.....$ 4,200 
Dropping six substitutes, one clerk, one 

teacher, seven practice teachers, and ac- 

cepting two resignations in the elemen- 

CUE DOUNOE 56 ob d 5 2 a spies Hes 9.5445.504% 17,075 
Dropping one supervisor, four teachers and 

one assistant in special subjects........ 12,025 
Diseontinuing continuation schools........ 2,500 
Dropping Americanization and_ evening 

WE GS sti ae neers... t¥iE 


3,200 


Suspending automatic salary increases.... 
Savings on books and supplies............ 12,000 


Total estimated saving.................$51,000 

At the outset it was frankly stated by the super- 
intendent that the discontinuance of teaching sub- 
jects and cuts in the curriculum would result in a 
reduction of efficiency of the school system. He 
contende@? that a 10-per-cent reduction in expenses 
fii in a 10-per-cent reduction in efficiency. 
SCHOOL-BOARD CONVENTIONS 

“School-board members derive benefit from con- 
ventions in proportion to the time, energy, and 
interest they devote to them,” said Jesse Earl, a 
Canadian school trustee, recently. “There is abun- 
dant evidence from school boards all over Ontario 
that the sending of delegates to the provincial 
school-board’, convention has brought satisfactory 
returns as an investment. 

“I claim that good citizenship requires that every 
intelligent man and woman devote a certain portion 
of his or her time, effort and ability to the per- 
formance Of those things for which no actual re- 
muneration is paid, and which are absolutely essen- 
tial to the welfare of the state and the community. 
School-board work comes under this class of duties, 
and, when undertaken, should be performed without 
fear, prejudice, or partiality, having in mind at 
all times only the best interests of the community, 
whose destiny is literally in their hands. 

“If the beard is to get adequate returns for its 
investment, the delegate chosen should be a man 
who sincerely believes in education, who goes to 
the convention to get a clearer understanding of 
the ideals and aims of education, and who will make 
a point of bringing back a report to his community 
that will help to keep educational practice in step 
with educational theory. New light may be shed 
on some phases of the school regulations. He may 
acquire a better. understanding of the fundamental 
principles that underlie school administration. Con- 
versation with other trustees as he meets them in 
the hotel, between sessions, and on the street car, 
is always a source of mutual helpfulness.” 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES 

—The board of education of Waltham, Mass., 
increased the salaries of 84 teachers in spite of the 
fact that the board of aldermen refused to appropri- 
ate the money for the purpose. The city solicitor 
informed the board that it had the power to make 
increase, while Supt. U. G. Wheeler expressed the 
belief that the increase could be met by present 
funds. 
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NGINEERS and architects ex- 
pressed a need for a unit ventila- 
tor that would be more than “quiet” 
in operation—a unit ventilator which 
they could install, confident that it 
would run so silently that the occu- 
pants of a schoolroom, church or office 
would be unable to detect its operation. 


Sturtevant Engineers set out to build 
such a unit ventilator. In the Sturte- 
vant Research Laboratories, where 
ventilating equipment has been 
evolved to meet the demands of the 
greatest projects in air engineering, 
the work was begun. Designs were 
made—revised—made again. Count- 
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Built to be more than “quiet” 


less experiments were conducted. Spe- 
cial motors and fans were developed. 
Finally, the “Silent” Sturtevant Unit 
Ventilator was produced. 


As many installations of the “Silent” 
Sturtevant have already been made, 
the nearest Sturtevant representative 
will gladly take you to a local instal- 
lation where you can observe this 
equipment in operation. You will then 
know why it meets the most exact- 
ing requirements for quietness and 
efficiency. 


Bulletin 344-A explains the equipment 
in detail. Let us send you a copy. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


Atlanta Camden Cleveland Detroit Kansas City New York St. Louis 
Birmingham Charlotte Dallas Hartford Los Angeles’ Pittsburgh San Francisco 
Boston Chicago Denver Indianapolis Milwaukee Portland Seattle 

Buffalo Cincinnati Minneapolis Rochester Washington, D.C. 


Canadian Offices at: Toronto, Montreal and Galt, Ont. Also Agents in Principal Foreign Countries. 
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Your routine 
need not be 


affected 


aT 


If you repair 
the Sonneborn way 


VEN if vacation time is over, you need not defer 

school repairs on which Sonneborn Products are 
used. The work need not hold up your regular activi- 
ties in the slightest degree. 

If the concrete floors in your building are dusty, 
worn or crumbling, harden them over night with 
Lapidolith. This liquid compound goes on a floor as 
easily as water, and it hardens over night. Your 
janitor or any workman can apply it with a long- 
handled brush. No skill or experience is required. 
Lapidolith, over night, will convert a floor, 
dangerous to health and costly in upkeep, to one that 
is granite-hard for years. You can make this improve- 
ment at any time. 

The same is true with your wood floors. Another 
Sonneborn product—Lignophol—will quickly give 
you smooth, dustless wood floors that last for years. 
Just as easy to apply as Lapidolith. Keeps wood floors 
from splintering, rotting or drying out. Don’t waste 
time and money with shellac or varnish. Both wear 
off. Lignophol alone remains and protects. 

Perhaps your hallways or your auditorium need 
paint. Cemcoat stays white after other paints turn 
yellow. It goes on plaster, concrete, brick or wood. 
Easy to apply. Dries quickly. 

Or if your classrooms need toning up, use Sonotint, 
a paint specially made for school rooms. Has no poison- 
ous ingredients. Can be washed over endlessly. Has 
no lustre to affect the student’s eyes. 

These are but a few of the celebrated Sonneborn 
Products for schools, that have been perfected through 
years of working with schools in every state. 

We will welcome the opportunity to confer with 
you about what Sonneborn Products can do; which 
ones should be used; how they are applied; the cost. 

By dealing with us you have the comfortable 
assurance of guaranteed satisfaction, for we see to it 
that the results are always satisfactory. Use the 
coupon below. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


114 Fifth Avenue New York 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC., SBJ-10 
| 114 Fifth Ave., New York 






Please send data on following— 


| We plan to repair floors. 





A TYPICAL SCHOOL INSTALLATION OF 
FERROMETAL PARTITIONS 





PREDOMINATING FEATURES OF 
FERROMETAL CONSTRUCTION 


A perfected and standardized product, the result of 
many years experience. 


The last word in sanitation, no open unsightly seams, 
ginger-bread moulding, or exposed unfinished con- 
struction. 


Full panel interlocking construction in every sense 
of the word, all joints welded. é 


Sound proof doors constructed of lead coated plate, 
no metallic noise from slamming doors. 


The best steel possible for the purpose is used — 
Keystone Rust Resisting Copper Bearing Steel. 


Hardware is heavy cast brass nickel plated. 


Erection a simple matter, no cutting or drilling in 
the field, or complete erection service when desired. 


WE MAINTAIN A COMPLETE ENGINEERING AND 
SERVICE DEPARTMENT, SUGGESTED LAYOUTS 
AND ESTIMATES SUBMITTED. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE NO. 18 
ON REQUEST 





LITTERER BROS. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


3022-3032 North Rockwell Street 
CHICAGO -t- -t- ILLINOIS 


Representatives in all principal cities 
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High School, Madison, N. J. 
(Architects, Guilbert & Betelle, Newark) 
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HALSEY TAYLOR 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


Careful thought and study must be given to every part of 
the whole when planning a school—but nothing is more im- 


portant than sanitation. 
water equipment, especially, is this true. 


In the installation of the drinking 
Halsey Taylor 


Drinking Fountains offer the trouble-free specification—for 
once they are installed, no servicing is necessary and you 
may be sure that the health of the children is positively 
safeguarded against the dangers of contamination ever- 
present in obsolete forms of drinking fountains. 


Automatic 
Stream Control 


One of many distinc- 
tive Taylor features. 
Regardless of pressure 
variation, the stream 


remains 


at uniform 


drinking height. Two- 
stream projector acts 


The HALSEY W. TAYLOR CO., Warren, O. 


Largest Manufacturers of Drinking Fountains Exclusively 


4 WASHINGION 
CORRESPONDENCE 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENCE 
By A. C. Monahan, Formerly U. S. Bureau of 
Education 
Commissioner of Education John J. Tigert 
The retirement of Dr. John J. Tigert, on Septem- 
ber 1, as United States Commissioner of Educa- 


tion, to accept the presidency of the University of 


Florida, closes a seven-year period of service which 
has been marked by steady progress. First, it 
should be said that the bureau under Dr. Tigert has 
secured a standing and recognition among govern- 
ment offices and officials that it has previously never 
had. It is well housed in the Interior Department 
building in a suite of rooms adjacent to the office 
of the secretary of the department. It has ample 
space for its work, well located and well ar- 
ranged, and its location is such that in department 
conferences the commissioner of education cannot 
be overlooked. 

The appropriations for the bureau for the first 
and last years of Dr. Tigert’s administration are as 
follows: 


1921 1929 
General work of Washington office... $247,960 $320,300 
Education of natives in Alaska ..... 275.000 = 486,500 
Medical relief of natives in Alaska.. 90,000 160,000 
Reindeer work in Alaska............ 6.400 19,500 


Total $619,360 $986,300 
These figures do not include janitor service, messen- 
ger service, heat, light, telephones, ete., nor do they 
include the outlay for printing. All of these items 
are met from department funds, not bureau appro- 
priations, 


_ The Bureau of Education was reorganized by Dr. 
Tigert into nine definite divisions, with a clear 
definition of work for each; Higher education, city 
Schools, rural schools, physical education and school 
hygiene, service, statistical, editorial, library, and 
Alaska divisions. The statistical division, in par- 
ticular, was completely reorganized and enlarged. 
Statistics had been gathered, previously by ques- 
Honaries only. Now, in addition to questionaries, 


four field workers visit institutions and organiza- 
tions delinquent in the matter of making statistical 
reports, and get the information desired. This has 
made the bureau’s data more accurate than ever 
before and available to the public with much less 
delay. In fact, in printing, statistical reports are 
given the right of way over other publications. 


Dr. John J. Tigert, commissioner of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, has announced his resigna- 
tion, to take effect September 1. Dr. Tigert, who 
has been elected president of the University of 
Florida, assumes his new duties with the opening 
of the fall term. 


Dr. Tigert was graduated from Webb School in 
1900 and entered Vanderbilt University. In 1904 
he was elected as the first Rhodes scholar from 
Tennessee. 





DR. JOHN J. TIGERT 
President-elect of the 
University of Florida. 


as a further hygienic 
safeguard! 


Write 


for new descriptive, 
illustrated Manual! 





From 1907 to 1909, Dr. Tigert held the chair of 
philosophy at Central College, Fayette, Mo. From 
there he went to the presidency of the Kentucky 
Wesleyan College at Winchester. In 1911 Dr. 
Tigert accepted the position of professor of phil- 
osophy and psychology in the University of Ken- 
tucky. In 1917 the department was divided and 
Dr. Tigert took charge of the department of psy- 
chology, which he continued to occupy until his 
appointment as commissioner of education in June, 
1921. 

Dr. Tigert holds the honorary degree of doctor 
of laws, conferred upon him by the University of 
Kentucky. 

In accepting the office of president of a state 
university, Dr. Tigert recognizes the opportunity 
afforded to get back into active administrative work, 
and one which he could hardly afford to disregard. 


Meeting of Chief State School Officers 
The chief state school officers, organized as the 


National Council of State Superintendents and 
Commissioners of Education, will meet in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on December 11 and 12, 1928, at the 
U. 8. Bureau of Education. This meeting was voted 
by the council at the Boston meeting in February. 
It is to be held primarily for the purpose of con- 
sulting with the bureau relative to cooperative 
work. The topics of discussion indicate the coop- 
eration desired. s 

Three main topics have been selected by the sup- 
erintendents and commissioners on which they want 
to get assistance from the Federal government. 
One is “Educational Statistics” which, of course, 
calls for cooperative action that they may be inter- 
changeable. Another is “Uniform Reports” which 
would make the work of one state readily under- 
standable by the representatives of another. A 
further study will be “How the United States 
Bureau of Education Can Best Serve as a Clearing 
House for State Departments of Education.” 

The officers of the council are the three following 
state superintendents of public instruction: A. T. 
Allen of North Carolina, Chairman; Francis G. 
Blair of Illinois, vice-chairman; and John A. H. 
Keith of Pennsylvania, secretary. 

The council is an outgrowth of earlier conferences 
of chief state school officers called by the commis- 
sioners of education during the latter part of Dr. 
Brown’s administration and early in Dr. Claxton’s 
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Every Drink Comes Clean 


—from the Rundle-Spence Vertico-Slant 


Fountain. 
nozzle. 


Lips can't touch the R-S 
The slight slant stream prevents 


water from falling back upon the jet. 


The clear, 
sanitarily. 


fresh water satisfies thirst 
Health is protected—because 


every drink comes clean. 


R-S “‘bubblers” 
check the waste of water and fit into any 


es ae ed 


all 


withstand hard service, 


They are the ideal type for 


school needs—for both inside and 


outside installations. 


i : surrounding. 
: 


The R-S line includes Sanitary Drinking 
Fountains (in models for all school re- 
quirements), Bath and Plumbing Fixtures 


and Supplies. 


Write for catalog with 


complete information. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 


51 Fourth St., 


term of office. After the first few conferences, it 
elected its own officers and held meetings regularly 
at the time and place of the meetings of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. 

Statistical Survey of Education for 1925-26 

A summary of educational statistics for the 
school year 1925-26. is included in a recent report 
of the Bureau of Education entitled as above. It is 
a summary of data included in eight bulletins pub- 
lished in the past year, with statistics of various 
parts of the educational field, and of several now 
being printed, on nurse-training schools, schools for 
the deaf and blind, and other special schools. The 
eight published are: 

State School Systems, 
Bulletin 1927, No. 39. 

City School Systems, Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin 1927, No. 32. 

Public High Schools, Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin 1927, No. 33. 

Private High Schools, Bureau of Education Bulle- 
tin 1927, No. 31 

Teachers’ Colleges and Normal Schools, Bureau of 
Education Bulletin 1927, No. 30. 

Universities, Colleges, and Professional Schools, 
Bureau of Education Bulletin 1927, No. 40. 

Private Commercial and Business Schools, Bureau 
of Education Bulletin 1926, No. 14. 


Schools for Feeble-Minded and Subnormal Chil- 
dren, Bureau of Education Bulletin 1928, No. 5. 

Never before in the recent history of the bureau 
have complete school statistics for any year been 
made available with so little delay. The speeding 
up in this matter is due to the better organization 
of the statistical division of the bureau, and the 
fact that it has now four field workers to help 
collect the data. The bureau, through its direct 
work with proper state and local authorities, and 
through the work of these field men is securing 
a much better cooperation from them than ever 
before, with the result of not only earlier reports 
but with more accuracy in the figures included. 


New High School for Washington, D. C. 

The new McKinley High School, replacing the old 
school which for many years has been known as 
the McKinley Tee hnical High School, is now com- 
plete and reé ady for students at the opening of the 
school year. It is the largest and finest school 
building in the district, representing a total cost 
of $3,175,000. Of this amount, the building itself 
cost $2,325,000, the furniture and equipment, 


Bureau of Education 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


$450,000. 
000. 

The McKinley High School has a complete theater 
with a seating capacity of 1,800; five study halls 
with seating capacities ranging from 66 to 166; 
two music rooms; a library; a 50-ft. rifle range; a 
complete five-room apartment for practical study 
in the domestic-science department; a large cafe- 
teria with adjoining open-air courts and a spacious, 
modernly equipped gymnasium. 

In addition to these and regular recitation rooms, 
the building contains innumerable small rooms 
which are to house the special students’ activities. 
Others are to be equipped as hospital and _ rest- 
rooms. Besides these special rooms, the building 
contains 37 recitation rooms. . 

The floor plan of the building is IL shaped, the 


The land for the entire plant cost $225,- 


two wings, each 400 ft. long, meeting at right 
angles. The auditorium or theater is situated in 


the area between the spreading wings, while the 
main entrance is located within the grounds in the 
face of the auditorium wing. 

The gymnasium, housed actually in a separate 
building, is 180 ft. long and 95 ft. wide. 


Increased Salaries in the Federal Bureau of 
Education 

The “Welsh Bill” which passed Congress shortly 
before adjournment provides increased salaries 
throughout the Bureau of Education, except that of 
the commissioner himself. The increases vary from 
$60 per year to $400. Two specialists now receive 
$5,800 per year, and two $5,600 per year. There 
are nine specialists in so-called Grade 5, receiving 
$4,600 to $4,800 per year; seven in Grade 3, receiv- 
ing $3,200 or $3,300; seven in Grade 2, at $2,600 
to “$2,900 ; and one at $2,100. 

The chief clerk, who is also acting commissioner 
whenever the commissioner is away from Washing- 
ton, receives $4,800, and the chief editor, $3,500. 
In addition, there are in the Washington office a 
total of 58 men and women in clerical work of all 
sorts, including stenographers, typists, statistical 
clerks, mail clerks, library assistants, ete. Salaries 
for these 58 vary from $1,380 to $2,800 per year; 
20 of them are in Grade 3, at $1,620 to $1,860 per 
year; 29 are in Grades 4, 5, and 6; the other 12 in 
lower grades. 

The total amount of money necessary to cover 
these increases is $18,460. The average increase in 
salary is, therefore, close to $200 per year for each 
employee of the bureau. 
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Handsome vitreous china one 
piece fountaia. Combines. all 
the conveniences of the vertical 
stream with the special slanting 
stream feature. Glass or cup 
may be easily filled from it. 


C 147 


A pedestal fix- 
ture of galvan- 
ized pipe with 
extra heavy vit- 
reous china bowl 
and vertico-slant 
stream. An ex- 
tra strong foun- 
tain forthe play- 
ground. 





United States Government Specification for 
Sand-Lime Brick 

A specification for sand-lime brick based upon 
data developed at the Bureau has been issued by 
the Federal Specifications Board and published as 
Circular No. 347 of the U. S. Bureau of Standards. 

The specification classifies sand-lime brick into 
three grades, namely; hard, medium, and_ soft. 
according to their absorption and_ transverse 
strength. The absorption is determined from the 
results obtained on immersion of the sample in 
water, after which the water is brought to a boil 
and the boiling continued for five hours. The 
transverse strength requirement is based upon the 
breaking load with a 7-in. span. 

The size of sand-lime brick acceptable under the 
specification must be 2% by 3% by 8 in., with 
permissible variations of 4% in. in length. Not 
more than five per cent of the bricks delivered 
may be broken, and at the completion of the ab- 
sorption test the bricks comprising the sample must 
show no evidence of a tendency to disintegrate. 

Copies of the specification may be obtained from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C., at 5 cents each. 
Standards and Specifications in the Wood-Using 

Industries 

This is one of the newest of the specifications of 
the bureau, and is an attempt to include the sub- 
stance of all standards and specifications in the 
wood-using industries formulated by the lumber 
manufacturers’ associations and other trade asso- 
ciations having national recognition; the national 
technical societies, including those dealing with 
lumber and manufacturers thereof, paper and paper 
products; and other organizations which speak for 
industry or with the authority of the Federal gov- 
ernment as a whole. 

The present compilation represents the beginning 
of the other part previously referred to. It is the 
first of a series of publications dealing with stand- 
ards and specifications in various industries to be 
issued as rapidly as conditions permit. In it use 
has been made of the decimal system of classifica- 
tion of paper and wood employed in the National 
Directory of Commodity Specifications. Under the 
proper classification numerals have been listed cer- 
tain important groups of commodities for which 
there might well be, but are not as yet, specifica- 
tions that can be referred to as nationally recog- 
nized. The cost of the book is $1.50, and copies 
are obtained from the Government Printing Office. 
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SMM The Unit System of Heating and Ventilating 











PROVIDE FOR 
THEIR FUTURE 


Keep Them 
Healthy 
Vigorous 
and 
Lively 





EATOVENT, unit system of heating and warm, fresh air, heated to room temperature, 


ventilating, keeps the kiddies physically is diffused throughout the rooms, when occu- 
aan toe Tate fit in a way. a the pied, by merely pressing the button. 
provides proper ventilation ; . 

under all conditions through its feature of bn HEATOVENT system is very flexible 
walt eontual and is adapted to any type or style of building. 
It is easy to install, simple to operate, requires 
HEATOVENT permits the regulation of little space, and harmonizes with any interior. 
temperature and ventilation in each room sep- Old buildings in which no means of ventilation 
arately. No need to heat or ventilate rooms have been provided can be easily and readily 

that are not in use. A measured volume of equipped with the HEATOVENT system. 


Write to our nearest branch office 
for full information. Our Engineers 
will gladly co-operate. No obligation. 


The Buckeye Blower Company 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Branch Sales and Service Offices 





CS TOs 6.6066 24446seeaS 254 Peachtree St. Milwaukee, Wis....... 409 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md.......... 2126 Edmondson Ave. Minneapolis, Minn............ 411 Essex Bldg. 
MN, MIR cctsceeveuneed 260 Tremont St. ck Yl ree eee 1400 Broadway 
MS: SNe 66404466 0saeaes 321 Jackson Bldg. Newark, N. J........- 403 Military Park Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill........: *.401 Transportation Bldg. Philadelphia, Pa.......... 1410 Jefferson Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio........... 204 Plymouth Bidg. ee: See 709 Columbia Bk. Bldg. 
Se errr err 1226 California St. SS WN 6 6 5.6648 620004 semCS Security Bldg. 
ROUUNGES, TRONS 60s cccscens 413 Penobscot Bldg. Salt Lake City, Utah.......... 492 Scott Bldg. 
CCG. Tents, BEOINs 6 0.0.00 500044040 490690086 San Francisco, Calif.......... 746 Sansome St. 

....1228 Grand Rapids National Bank Bldg. i eee 2100 Second Ave. 
Hempstead, L.I., N.Y.2nd National Bank Bldg. a i errr es 324 Union Bldg. 
Indianapolis, Ind........ 3117 N. Central Ave. ES, WES 0.6.0.6.05.8006 nevus 439 King St., W. 
Kansas City, Mo..... 1011 Pioneer Trust Bldg. , rrr errr re 23 Pitt St., W. 
Los Angeles, Calif..... 1224 So. San Pedro St. WOUMRBSIGWH, DEI. .cccccccess 1302 Market St. 
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Owners of many of the finest buildings can tell you 
so. They have settled their painting problem for 
ten years by specifying, at the start, an all-over 


application of Hockaday. 


Hockaday is the washable paint responsible for the 
constantly bright walls in such buildings as Book 
Tower, Detroit, Department of Interior Building, 


— — 


Like Leaves Before the Wind 


Frequent repainting is not a necessary evil. 


not get started. 


pee 


Washington, Bancroft Hall, Annapolis. It dries 
smooth and even, forming a non-porous finish that 
is easily cleaned with water and a sponge. It seals 
wall pores so completely that limeburn, air check- 
ing, peeling, and other common paint ailments can- 


Here at last is a way to keep down upkeep—to pre- 
serve a building’s newness without repeated ex- 
penditures for painting. 


When the time comes to specify paint, make one order cover years. Specify 


Hockaday. 


Our booklet, “Paint Mileage,” will be sent free on request. 


HOCKADAY, INC., 1823-29 Carroll Ave., Chicago 
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CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE 

Upon recommendation of Supt. William J. Bogan, 
the Chicago school board made the most drastic 
“shake-up” of high-up officials in the educational 
department ever known. Powerful officials drawing 
salaries of $10,000 a year were transferred to less 
important positions and newcomers were named in 
their stead. On August 8, the board elected 36 
persons to major rank, at a yearly salary totaling 
$205,000. 

At the close of a long-drawn-out regular meeting 
of the board, marked with the usual routine, Mr. 


Bogan arose and announced to Mr. H. Wallace Cald- 


well, president of the board, that he had some 
recommendations to make and would like to read 
them. Mr. Caldwell asked him to come to the plat- 
form. Then, in a room where both gallery and 
trustees waited in tense, hushed silence, the new 
superindendent addressed the president: 

“Mr. President, when I was being congratulated on 
my election as superintendent a few weeks ago, you 
assured me that there would be no politics in the run- 
ning of the schools, and that I would have a free hand. 
Since then, every member of the board has individually 
assured me that I would be free in making my recom- 
mendations for appointment. I want to congratulate 
you on the stand you have taken. ‘Therefore, I shall 
be wholly responsible for my recommendations here 
today—someone might have done better, but I have 
done my best. None of the selections has been based 
on politics, religion, fraternalism, or favoritism, but 
everyone has been chosen for merit and fitness for the 
positions to which they are assigned. If, in a year or 
two, my judgment is not vindicated, I will not be able 
to offer the excuse that a political board forced it on 
me.”” 

Newspaper men who had ventured to guess who 
would be named for the board of superintendents 
discovered they had a batting average of .00. Peter 
A. Mortensen, former superintendent of schools, was 
returned to the school system as principal of an 
elementary school. Ernest E. Cole, formerly first 
assistant superintendent, and a prominent figure in 
the recent M:Andrew trial, was not promoted from 
the elementary principalship which he now holds. 
Following is an enumeration of the new positions 


and personnel: 

1. Chicago Normal College: 
year.) 

Mr. Butler Laughlin, principal of Parker Senior High 
School, was chosen to succeed Dr. William B. Owen 
(deceased) as president. 

2. Assistant Superintendents: (Salary, $10,000 per 
year.) 

Benjamin F. Buck, principal of Senn Senior High 
School, was named for the vacancy caused by Mr. 
Bogan’s elevation to the superintendency. Mr. Buck 
will be in charge of junior and senior high schools, 
continuation schools, etc. 


(Salary, $8,500 per 


Miss Isabella Dolton, principal of the Farragut 
Junior High School supplanted Mr. Morgan G. Hogge 
as assistant superintendent in charge of evening 
schools, Americanization classes, community centers, 
summer-vacation schools, etc. 

Mr. Charles J. Lunak, principal of Hirsch Junior 
High School, supplanted Mr. Charles D. Lowry, and 
assumes responsibility for the annual school budget, 
buildings and repairs, research, ete. 

Mr. James E. McDade, principal of the Wentworth 
Elementary School, supplanted Miss Elizabeth Murphy, 
and will be in charge of truancy, defective children, 
special subjects, ete. 

Miss Rose A. Pesta, principal of the West Pullman 
School, succeeds Clarence E. DeButts, is placed in 
charge of the assignment of teachers and principals, 
the listing of textbooks and supplies, rules, ete. 

The incumbents of these positions were transferred 
to district superintendencies, except one who was given 
a senior-high-school principalship. Mr. Bogan stated 
that there was no reflection on these folks but that 
“we are living in a new world, and we must have 
people with vision to bring into Chicago the best of 
the latest developments in education.” 

3. District Superintendents: (Salary, $6,500 per 
year.) 

Miss Jane A. Neil, principal of the Spaulding School 
for Crippled Children, was placed in charge of the city’s 
schools for cripples. 

Miss Lillian Tobin, principal of the Mozart Elemen- 
tary School. 

Mr. James E. Bache, principal of the continuation 
schools. 

4. Special Assistant to the Superintendent: (Salary 
$5,720.) 

Mr. Fred J. Lane, principal of the Jenner Elementary 
School. 

5. Heads of Bureaus: (Salary, $6,000 per year.) 

Mr. J. Lewis Browne, organist, choirmaster and musi- 
cal composer, named director of music. 

Miss Florence Swain, named director of household 
arts. 

Mr. Eston V. Tubbs, principal of the Chase Elemen- 
tary School, named director of curriculum. 

Mr. Don C. Rogers, principal of the Smyth Elemen- 
tary School, named director of the bureau of building 
survey. 

Several assistants to directors were selected: Mrs. 
Rose L. Gannon, assistant director of music; Nobel 
Cain, supervisor of vocal music; Hobart Summers, 
supervisor of orchestra music; Mrs. Lillian Willoughby, 
assistant supervisor of classroom instrumental music: 
Louis Condy, supervisor of military band music. An 
assistant director of the bureau of buildings survey 
was authorized. 

6. Senior-High-School Principalships: (Salary ranges 
from $4,300 to $5,700.) 

Thomas FE. Johnson, principal of the Haugen Ele- 
mentary School, to Medill High School. 

7. Junior-High-School Principalships: (Salary ranges 
from $4,600 to $5,400.) 

William T. McCoy, from principalship of the Earle 
Elementary School to that of the Curtis Junior High 
School. 

Mrs. Bertha Armbruster from principal of the Hilton 
elementary to the Farragut junior high. 

Mr. Edward Wildeman from principal of the Shields 
elementary to the Kelly junior high. 


Mr. Daniel J. Beeby, from principal of the Oglesby 
elementary to the Hirsch junior high. 

8. Elementary Principalships: (Salary ranges from 
$3,000 to $4,800.) 

Following are the newly elected principals and their 
schools: Laurence G. Collins to the Hamline School; 
Mina S. Rogers to the Motley; Harold H. Postel to the 
Drake; Ada M. Andrews to the Plamondon; Josephine 
K. Liska to the Haven; Howard Bradley Smith to the 
Greene; Earl L. Koehler to the Walsh; and Mary I. 
Reynolds to the Onahan. Nellie F. Ryan was elected 
principal of a continuation school. 

Supt. William J. Bogan has undertaken to bring 
the public into partnership with the schools through 
the creation of two advisory bodies. He has asked 
that a committee of fifty representatives of leading 
civic organizations study school problems and _ be 
prepared to advise him in the administration of 
them. Under the leadership of the president of the 
Women’s City Club, a convention or “institute” 
lasting three days is to be held in September. 

An advisory committee of experts is also asked to 
cooperate in the new city school administration, 
under a plan initiated jointly by Supt. Bogan and 
President Caldwell. Some of the most distinguished 
educators in the Chicago area have been invited to 
make up this committee, namely: Walter Dill 
Scott, president of Northwestern University; Fred- 
erick Woodward, acting president of the University 
of Chicago; David H. Kinley, president of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Henry M. Raymond, Dean of 
Armour Institute of Technology; Thomas S. Levan, 
president of DePaul University; George N. Carmen, 
president of Lewis Institute; and Dr. Robert Kelly, 
president of Loyola University. 


PUBLISH BOOK IN MOVIES 

-—A tie-up of particular interest to users of edu- 
cational motion pictures has been announced by 
the educational department of the Pathe Exchange. 
Mrs. Madeline Brandesis, the producer of the 
motion pictures “The Little Indian Weaver,” and 
other similar pictures to be released by the Pathe 
Company, has prepared a series of books as sup- 
plementary material to accompany the educational 
films. 

An arrangement has been perfected under which 
the A, Flanagan Company of Chicago will handle 
the books for the trade, and Grosset & Dunlap of 
New York, the books for the bookstores and the 
Pathe educational department. The motion pic- 
tures will be listed on the title pages of the books, 
while the books will be listed in the title leaders 
of the films and the teachers’ aid pamphlets used 
in connection with the pictures. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 





UNIVERSAL 








A Time-proved Heating 
and Ventilating Unit 


The long list of prominent educational buildings using Universal Heat- 
ing and Ventilating Units is conclusive evidence, in itself, of the type 
of service and dependability you can expect from this system of heating 
and ventilating . . . Low in cost yet highly efficient and quiet in opera- 
tion, Universal Heating and Ventilating Units not only meet with the 
most exacting requirements of school room heating and ventilating, but 
are also pleasing in appearance and economical to install and operate 
... A phone call or letter to any American Blower branch office, one 
of which is located in each principal city, will bring you complete data 
on Universal Heating and Ventilating Units — without obligation. 


) AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CANADIAN SIROCCO CO., LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES" 
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Are You Trying to Heat 
All Outdoors? 


Look for the Name 
DUNHAM 


This nameplate iden- 
tifies a genuine 
DUNHAM 
Radiator Trap 





U. S. Patent No. 
1644114. Additional 
patents in the United 
States, Canada and 
Foreign Countries now 
pending. 


Over eighty branch 
and local sales offices 
in the United States 
and Canada and the 
United Kingdom bring 
Dunham Heating Serv- 
ice as close to you as 
your telephone. Con- 
sult your telephone 
directory for the ad- 
dress of our office in 
your city. An engi- 
neer will counsel with 
you on any project. 


HIS illustration may seem absurd but it 

represents very closely the average heating 
system waste. Any heating system not equipped 
to control heat generation and distribution 
supplies excess heat to the space heated, there- 
by overheating the building. 


This excess heat is transmitted through the 
building structure and is also lost through 
windows when opened to reduce room temper- 
ature. This is a direct waste which could just 
as easily be saved as it is now wasted. 


Occupants of buildings do not realize the 
tremendous amount of money wasted through 
widely opened windows, to get rid of this ex- 
cess heat while hot radiators are busy releasing 
more heat into the rooms. The engineer or fire- 
man, although he realizes the waste occurs, has 
little or no control over it in an ordinary type 
of vacuum return line heating system. 


The Dunham Differential Vacuum Heating 
System overcomes this evil of wasted heat. 
In this system steam temperatures within the 
radiators and piping are varied and are con- 
trolled in conformity to outdoor weather. 
The building is heated on Sub-Atmospheric 
Steam which is LOW Temperature Steam pro- 
duced and circulated at pressures lower than 
atmosphere, and, at temperatures ranging from 
133 degrees up to 212 degrees. Even higher 
temperatures may be used. 


Statistics and records of full season’s fuel 
economy, which are attention-compelling, will 
gladly be furnished upon request. 


C.A. DUNHAM CO. 


DUNHAM BUILDING 
450 East Ohio Street, Chicago 





HEATING 











Providing health 
progress and comfort 


Have you provided the necessary working conditions for those 
smiling, tanned faces, returning to school after a well-earned 
vacation? Will friend teacher be free to devote all her attention 
to the welfare of the students or will she have to worry about 
proper temperature and air conditions of the classroom? 


Buffalo-Carrier central ventilating and heating equipment, used 
in many of the finest buildings throughout the country, main- 
tains the ideal range of temperature in every section of each 
room consistently and automatically. 


Write us for further particulars. 


Interior of a “Buffalo” 
Carrier Air Washer 
showing sprays in ac- 
tion. Carrier Washers 
are very easily oper- 
ated, temperature con- 
trol is perfect, regula- 
tion of humidity is 
simple, the life of the 
equipment is very long, 
and the operating ef- 
ficiency is unusually 
high. 
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BUFFALO FORGE CO. 
186 Mortimer St. Buffalo, N. Y 


IN CANADA 
CANADIAN BLOWER & FORGE CO., LTD., KITCHENER, ONT. 
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“GLOBE ™ 


Ventilation for 
School Buildings 


O efficient have “GLOBES” 

proved themselves to be that 
many architects look upon them 
as the standard ventilation for 
schools. Thousands of successful 
school installations prove this to 
be true. 
The ventilators on the Junior 
High School are sturdily con- 
structed of heavy weight copper, 
making them practically ever- 
lasting. They are absolutely 
storm-proof and trouble-proof. 
There is no upkeep expense and 
there are no moving parts to get 
out of order or to require lubri- 
cation. 





NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL BOARD PASSES 
ITS LARGEST BUDGET 

The board of education of New York City, on 
August 8, adopted a budget of $131,700,000 for the 
school year 1928-29. The budget is $7,153,453 more 
than was available last year and represents 30 
per cent of the total city budget, or three times 
more than the amount spent for the police depart- 
ment alone. Of the total amount, $130,000,000 is 
for educational purposes, which is $38,000,000 more 
than the amount allotted for police, fire, and street 
cleaning departments of the city. 

The present budget does not include approximat- 
ly $27,198,505 expended by other departments, 
which under an amendment to the state education 
aw, must be shown in the budget estimate. The 
items include debt service, amounting to $19,695,- 
869; teachers’ retirement fund, $5,674,893; depart- 
ment of health, $667,749; and expenditures of the 
department of water, gas, and electricity for heat, 
light, and power, amounting to approximately 
$1,159,993. Included in the budget is $33,000,000 
for new sites and school buildings. 

The budget shows a total tax estimate of $131.- 
100,680, as compared with $124,547,227, which was 
available last year. The largest single item of in- 
crease is the $3,000,000 of state-aid money, re- 
served for the maximum salaries to teachers for 
the supermaximum rates nullified by the recent 
tuling of the corporation counsel. A _ total of 
$1,500,000 remains unexpended this year. 

The report of the finance committee to the school 
board shows that the city school system is costing 
approximately $192,464,611 a year. Of the total, 
$165,266.105 represents the budget estimate. Com- 
plying with the state law, the board has listed the 
expenditures for public purposes other than the 
board of education, for the school year August 1, 
1927, to July 31, 1928. These are as follows: 
eae arr a re eer $19,695,869 
Annual installment to teachers’ retirement 


Wisniid' ee ee ee 5,674,893 
Expenditures of health department........ 667,749 
Estimated expenditures of department of 
WASEE WOTKE 66s ces dee esassineeneeeses 1,159,993 
WON 84 45 54 NSR Ewe Cees eTT SS Oe RRS $27,198,204 


It is expected that most of the budget increase 
will be required for the day-school system. Pro- 
Vision has been made for 391 high-school teachers 
for an anticipated enrollment increase of some 9,500 
pupils and for rounding out the teaching staffs of 
four new high schools to be opened during the 
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“GLOBE” Ventilators furnish efficient ventilation for schools of all 





JUNIOR HIGH-VOCATIONAL SCHOOL, BAYONNE, NEW JERSEY 
DONALD G. ANDERSON, ARCHITECT. 


717 Broadway, Bayonne, N. J. 


sizes, from the smallest frame portable school to the largest perma- 
nent building, such as pictured here. Your inquiries relative to the 
ventilation of any type of school will receive a prompt reply. 


year. The day elementary schools will be given 
317 additional teaching and supervising positions, 
of which 150 will be used for increased register, 
100 for the reduction of oversize classes, and 62 for 
fifteen new schools to be opened. The junior high 
schools will be given 44 more teachers to take care 
of an expected increase of 1,500 pupils. 

In addition to the increase in the number of 
regular class-teaching positions, the budget com- 
mittee has also made provision for meeting the 
needs of children demanding special types of  in- 
struction. 


LARGE STOCKS OF SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Occasionally someone calls attention to the 
school-supply department of a modern school sys- 
tem and points out the importance of such a 
department well organized and well stocked. The 
Herald of Quincey, Ill., takes occasion to describe 
in a long article the purchase and distribution of 
school supplies for that city as conducted by 
Charles E. Lane, business manager. 

“The variety of needs of a large school system 
has these days would prove astonishing to any- 
one not acquainted with the facts,” says the news- 
paper. “At a recent meeting of the school board, 
Mr. Lane presented his budget of supplies, ten 
closely written typed pages. In all there were more 
than 500 different items. He buys everything from 
a tubular boiler to a pound of corn starch. One 
order may be for enough lumber to build a house 
that will be worked up in the manual-training 
classes, or a pound of egg albumen for the biological 
classes. 

“The list of supplies purchased for the chemistry 
department of the high school looks imposing 
enough for a drug store, and no carpenter in 
Qunicy buys as many supplies as Mr. Lane. More 
money is spent a year on tools and lumber in the 
manual-training rooms of both grade and high 
schools than in any other course of study.” 


The newspaper then enumerates the odd things 
that are purchased such as insect pins, anatomical 
models and other biological utilities. Then comes 
the long list of regular supplies, including 600 
reams of newsprint, 80 cases of paper towels, pencil 
sharpeners, dustless crayons, crayon erasers, and 
the like. 

“Hundreds of gallons of paint are purchased each 
year to be used on the school buildings and a 
large amount of paint and varnish is used in the 
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manual-training work. The domestic-science classes 
call for a variety of supplies used in cooking. 
The athletic department also gets its share of the 
various articles purchased. All supplies janitors 
use in keeping the buildings clean are bought by 
Mr. Lane and in the course of a year amount to 
a considerable sum. 

“All supplies are purchased through competitive 
bidding. The school board is as careful as any 
other business firm in the effort to get the most 
for the money. 

“So far as is practicable, all articles used in the 
school system are bought in Quincy from local 
dealers. There are certain supplies needed in 
biology, art, and chemistry that may have to be 
bought outside the city, but wherever a local dealer 
can supply the goods of quality at the low price 
he gets the order. 

“While Mr. Lane attends to the buying, every 
dollar he spends is authorized by the auditing and 
supplies committee. All payments are made by 
vouchers and the records are on file and are open 
to every citizen who may be interested in seeing 
them. 

“The system of handing out supplies, after they 
are purchased and stored in the storerooms of the 
board of education is systemized. Nothing is given 
out unless upon an order from the school principal 
or someone else in authority. A record is kept 
of everything that is issued and the business man- 
ager can tell if there is any disposition to waste.” 


STANDARDS FOR SWIMMING POOLS 


The committee on swimming pools of the Ameri- 
can Public Health Association has received numer- 
ous requests during recent years for a standard 
code, which may be used as a basis for regulations 
governing the sanitary control of swimming pools. 

The committee in its report to the: Conference 
of State Sanitary Engineers in May, 1926, recom- 
mended some tentative standards, for the design, 
construction, and equipment of swimming pools, 
and in another report in the fall of the same year 
incorporated the tentative standards of water 


quality which had previously been prepared in 
1923. The reports were referred back to the com- 
mittee for revision and correction so that a final 
report might be presented at the 1927 meeting. 
A brief historical preface, together with an ap- 
pendix, giving illustrations of the method of com- 
puting the bathing loads on typical pools, has been 
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THE PRACTICAL MONEY SAVING SANDER 
FOR MAINTENANCE WORK 


LARKE Vacuum Portable Sanders are used by Leland Stanford Uni- 
versity, University of Georgia, University of Pennsylvania, University 
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of Illinois, Boards of Education of Chicago, New York, Washington, 


and all principal cities, as well as leading schools and colleges throughout 


the country. 


It is the Only sander with a money back, definite, positive, written guarantee 


of performance. . 


It makes 120 to 200 desk tops new in eight hours; removes the varnish, 
scars and scratches;eand surfaces 800 to 1600 square feet of floor to velvety 


smoothness in the same time. 


It works proportionately fast on woodwork, table tops, office desks, etc., it, 
lightly brushing them to mirror smoothness or hogging an eighth-inch cut. 


FREE Proof of Performance 


“Pointing the Way to Greater Profits,” 


equipment. Write for it. IT’S FREE. 


NOTE: 


Remember the Clarke is the only sander with a definite, 
positive, written guarantee of performance that will re- 
move varnish and make deeply-gouged desk tops like new. 


prepared for publication with the standards which 
have been finally adopted. 

The committe has recommended the adoption of 
the standards with the incorporation of the sug- 
gested changes and revisions. 


Illustration of Computation of Bathing Load 
Limits for a Typical Swimming Pool Based 
on the Estimated Requirements 

Estimation of the number of bathers who may 
safely be permitted to use a pool at one time. 


Case 1. Assume a pool 60 by 20 ft. in area, 
minimum depth 5 ft., capacity 50,000 gallons. No 
diving board or other specified diving area. En- 


tire area 1,200 sq. ft. is swimming area. ‘Allowing 
27 sq. ft. per person, the maximum safe load at 
one time is 1,200--27—44 persons. 

Case 2. Assume the same pool as in case one, 
with a diving board projecting 10 ft. at the cen- 
ter of one end of the pool. As the pool is 20 ft. 
wide and a 10-ft. radius from end of the board 
is reserved for diving, the diving area is 400 sq. 
ft. The safe limit for this area is 12 persons. 
The swimming area is reduced to 800 sq. ft. in 
which the maximum safe load is 800--27=30 per- 
sons. The total maximum safe load at one time 
under these conditions is 30+12—42 persons. 

Case 3. Assume a large pool, 18,000 sq. ft. area, 
deep water with one diving tower in the center, 
a water depth less than 5 ft. on 75 per cent of 
the pool area. The safe load at one time should 
be computed separately for each of these zones. 
Diving area may be computed as a circle of 14 ft. 
radius measured from the center of the tower, 
with simultaneous diving in each of the 4 quad- 
rants. The diving area = 616 sq. ft. with a maxi- 
mum safe load of 48 persons. The shallow or 
wading area = 75 per cent 13,500 sq. ft., in which 
the maximum safe load is 13,500+10—1,350 per- 
sons at one time. The swimming area is 3,994 
sq. ft.; in which the maximum safe load is esti- 
mated at 3,994+27—148 persons at one time. The 
maximum safe load at one time in this pool may 
be estimated as 48+ 1,350+.148—1,546 persons. 

The estimation of permissible maximum bath- 
ing load limits in relation to water replacement 
and disinfection. 

Case 4. (Fill and draw pools with intermittent 
disinfection.) Assume a pool of 50,000 gallons. 
Under XXVII, A, 50 by 20 = 1,000 persons may 
use the pool before it must be emptied, cleaned and 


shows all about the Clarke—what 
it does—why it does—and backs every statement by testimony of users. 
Printed in full colors with many illustrations. “Pointing the Way” contains 
important information for those who are responsible for choosing school 


Dollars and 


Select the Clarke 
Vacuum Portable Sander 


Both School Maintenance and Instructive Manage- 
ment Agree on This Sander as the Most Needed, 





THE BEST INSTRUCTIONAL TOOL FOR 
THE MANUAL TRAINING DEPARTMENT 


The Clarke—the practical up-to-date sander preferred by real craftsmen— 
is the proper tool to train the Coming Men of America. 


For it is the only sander that adapts itself to any class of sanding—doing 


both quality and quantity work. Though it does easily and economically 


the work of a belt sander, 
drum sander, or arm sand- 


“Answers All Calls” 


er, and much work they 


powerful 


no strain on 


backs. 
The 


any 


Clarke operates 
light 


inbuilt vacuum. 


Clarke Sanding Machine Co. 


Dept. G-29, 3821 Cortland St., Chicago, Ill. 


Originators, and for over 11 yéars, Manufacturers of 
Portable Sanding Machines. 


refilled. Assuming the water supply conforms to 
the requirements, 50 by 7350 persons may use 
pool after filling before disinfection is required. 
after complete disinfection 350 additional persons 
may use pool before a second disinfection is re- 
quired. After second complete disinfection 300 
additional persons may use pool at which time 
1,000 persons will have used the pool and the water 
must be replaced. 


Case. 5. (Flowing-through and _ recirculation 
pools.) Assume a pool of 50,000 gallons with 
water being withdrawn and replaced with new or 
filtered water at a rate of 2,000 gallons per hour. 
Under XXVII, A, the volume of new clean water 
being added would be sufficient for 2 by 20—40 
persons per hour or 400 persons during a 10-hour 
bathing day. If the flowing-through or recircu- 
lation were continued through the entire 24 hours, 
with bathing limited to 10 hours, there would be 
an accumulation of 2,000 by 14—28,000 gallons of 
clean water during the nonbathing interval or a 
sufficient amount for 28 by 20560 additional per- 
sons. The total load on this pool would therefore 
be limited to 400+560—960 persons per day by the 
clean-water requirements. 


If disinfection were intermittent the number of 
persons using this pool between any two consecu- 
tive complete disinfections would be 350 as in Case 
4. The maximum usage which could be made in 
one day under the stated conditions with inter- 
mittent disinfection would be as follows: After 
complete disinfection in the morning 350 persons 
could use the pool. A second complete disinfection 
conld then be given the pool and an additional 350 
persons permitted to use pool. A third complete 
disinfection could then be given and an additional 
260 persons be permitted to use the pool before 
the volume load limit of 960 persons was obtained. 

With continuous disinfection it must be assumed 
that the pool is in a state of complete disinfection 
at all times while the excess chlorine is within 
the limits prescribed. Under these conditions the 
rate of water replacement would govern, and 960 
persons per day could use the pool. 


It will be noted that if the maximum-safe-load- 
at-one-time rule were strictly observed it would 
require over 21 consecutive classes of 44 persons 
each or an average of one class every 28 minutes 
to attain this maximum in one day. The commit- 


tee has no sufficient information on pools operated 


socket and 
dustless in operation with 
This is a 
health feature that deserves 
your earnest consideration. 


cannot do, the fast-cutting, 
Clarke weighs 
only 22 pounds. You guide 
young 
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; VACUUM PORTABLE. 

1S eneaus Many 

| CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CoO., 
Dept. G-29, 3821 Cortland St., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Please send me illustrated copy of ‘Pointing the 


Way to Greater Profits,” which shows actual Proof 
of Performance and money-making facts of the 
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with excessively high bathing loads, and it is pos- 
sible that the required chlorine content could not 
be maintained under the extreme conditions stated. 
It seems probable, however, that if classes were 
kept within the safety limits specified and the 
chlorine content maintained within the prescribed 
limits, the other stated load limits would be un- 
likely to be exceeded in ordinary practice. 


EMPLOYING TEACHERS 

Writing in a recent issue of The Nation, Mr. 
Thomas Minehan points out some abuses in which 
superintendents of schools and school boards en- 
gage in the employment of teachers. The tests 
which some boards of education set up concerning 
the teacher’s habits, activities, and personal beliefs 
are anything but American in spirit and could not 
stand the test of legal scrutiny. 

In touching upon one phase of the subject, that 
of religion it may be well to recall a letter which 
Theodore Roosevelt wrote when he was president. 


“THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, Oct. 16, 1908. 
“My dear Mr.-— 


“IT thank you for your letter of the 14th instant. 
If asked by Mr. Taft, I should most. emphatically 
advise against his making any declaration as to 
his religious belief such as your friend suggests. 
If there is one thing for which we stand in this 
country, it is for complete religious freedom and 
for the right of every man to worship his creator 
as his conscience dictates. It is an emphatic nega- 
tion of this right to cross-examine a man on his 
religious views before being willing to support him 
for office. Is he a good man and is he fit for the 
office? These are the only questions which there 
is a right to ask, and to both of these in Mr. Taft’s 
case the answer must be in the affirmative. 

“In my own cabinet there are at present Cath- 
olic, Protestant, and Jew—the Protestants being 
of various denominations. I am _ incapable of 
discriminating between them or judging any one 
of them save as to the way in which he performs 
his public duties. The rule of conduct applicable 
to Catholic, Protestant, and Jew as regards lesser 
offices is just as applicable as regards the presi- 
dency. 

“Very truly yours, 


“THEODORE ROOSEVELT.” 
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EMPHATICALLY 
| SAFE 


Safe Stairways are more necessary in 
schools than in any other type of 
public buildings. Large numbers of 
heedless and thoughtless children must 
be provided with safe exits under 
normal conditions of use as well as 


in time of fire or other disturbances. 
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140 Schools in New York City 
are using this Model E Electric 


for removing ashes 


G&G Electric Ash Removal equipment is popu- 
lar with schools all over the country—in 44 states 
to be exact. In New York City alone out of 165 
schools using G&G ash removal equipment, 85% 
prefer the Model E Hoist illustrated. 


It is ideal for school use for it combines every 
advantage that schools desire. Economical to op- 
erate because only one man needed. Uses surpris- 
ingly little current. Safe beyond comparison. 
Speedy and reliable. 


Get all the details. Write for complete catalog. 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


551 West Broadway New York, N. Y. 



















































































LEANLINESS, attractiveness, durability 

and economy are the four essentials to 
consider in buying cafeteria equipment. 
You will find them all embodied in the full 
Sani Products line. This 314 table shown 
here is an example. With its swinging seats, 
rust-proof Sani Metal base and easy to 
clean Sani Onyx top it is especially desira- 
ble for institutional, industrial and school 
use. But, may we send you our complete 
catalog for you to use for reference? 


SANI PRODUCTS COMPANY 
5Y Sani Building + North Chicago, Ill. 


SELLING ORGANIZATION FOR 
SANI METAL AND SANI ONYX 
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Salisbury, Maryland, 
settled the waste disposal 
problem once and for all. 








In 

small school 
buildings, too, 
Kernerator is 











Waste Disposal 








The Maryland State 


Normal School, 


invaluable 


ERNERATOR is the champion of sanitation in school 
buildings. The Maryland State Normal School is typical 
of the large number of schools, academies, and seminaries 

that enthusiastically endorse the Kernerator. Mr. Holloway. 
principal, writes, “A Kernerator was built into this school 
building when it was constructed three years ago. It has 
given perfect satisfaction. It is a splendid means for effec- 


tive disposal of all combustible waste materials.” 


Filthy, unsanitary garbage cans and fire hazardous rubbish 
piles are gone forever when a Kernerator is installed. Gar- 
bage, papers, sweepings and refuse of all kinds are simply 
dropped into handy hopper doors conveniently located on 
each floor and fall to the combustion chamber in the base- 
ment. An occasional lighting burns the air-dried accumu- 
lation—no fuel is required. Non-combustibles are flame- 


sterilized for removal with the ashes. 


HERE’S WHAT KERNERATOR ASSURES: 


1. Overcomes the chief cause of 75% of school 
fires through trash piles in the basement. 

2. Banishes the trucking of waste paper and 
sweepings to the basement. 

3. Entirely does away with the expense of buy- 
ing, cleaning and replacing of garbage cans. 

4. Provides for instant disposal of refuse from 
cafe and cafeteria. 

5. Makes it unnecessary for foul-smelling gar- 
bage wagons to call for garbage. 

6. Provides more sanitary surroundings, and 
greater health assurance. 

7. Costs nothing to operate or maintain—re- 
quires no fuel—an occasional match burns 
the waste and air-dried garbage. 


There are Kernerator school models as low as $250 and the 
masonry adds but little more when the regular chimney is 
used. Send for our new illustrated school booklet which 


gives valuable information on uses and _ installation 
Kernerator. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 


733 E. Water St. Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Our School Experts are | 
waiting to help you! 


KEEPING SCHOOL BUILDINGS CLEAN 
(Continued from Page 46) 


2. Dusting 

a) All classrooms, special rooms, and offices 
should be dusted daily with a sanitary wool duster 
oiled to catch and hold all dust. 

b) Desks, tables, chairs, rails, chalk trays, win- 
dow sills, tops of radiators, pianos, shelves, casts, 
and any other type of furniture should be included 
in this process. 

c) All woodwork such as doors, blackboard rail- 
ing, window casings, door frames, and baseboards 
should be dusted weekly. 

d) Walls and ceilings should be dusted twice 
yearly. 

e) Pictures, window shades (where not wash- 
able), flags, and small pieces such as placques, ete., 
should be dusted two or three times per year. 

f) Bookeases and display cases should be dusted 
daily. 

g) Radiators should be dusted weekly with a 
narrow radiator brush, dusting the space behind 
and below them at the same time. 

h) Dusting of classrooms should be done after 
sufficient time has elapsed to allow the dust to 
settle thoroughly and before the rooms are again 
occupied. Woodwork should be dusted on Satur- 
days. Walls, ceilings, pictures, and radiators 
should be dusted on Saturdays and during the vaca- 
tion periods. 

3. Scrubbing and Mopping 
a) Linoleum-covered floors or other special floor 


coverings should not be mopped or scrubbed with 


soap and water as this is injurious. A floor cleaner 
consisting of liquid cleanser, disinfectant and a 
preservative such as wax or asphaltum or some 
petroleum base should be used. 

b) Oiled wood floors should be scrubbed with 
Soap and water and immediately oiled again, allow- 
ing only time sufficient for the wood to dry between 
scrubbing and oiling. 

e) Linoleum classroom floors should be mopped 
and waxed three times per year and corridors 
monthly. 

d) Oiled classroom floors should be scrubbed 
and oiled three times per year and oiled corridor 
floors once each month. 

e) During rainy weather, entrances and connect- 
ing corridors and stairways should be mopped daily 
and in some cases twice daily. 

f) Clinies, cafeterias, kitchens and such places 
should be mopped daily. 





HARRIS 


EXCLUSIVE FEATURES 
Patented from Foundation to Roof 


Here’s the solution of the school question for 
fast growing districts and the limited school =; 
board budget. These splendid buildings recog- 
nize no competition where quality of material, ¥ 
construction strength, and the welfare of the 
children are considered. No other buildings can 
give you our ingenious in-built features, for this 
construction is exclusive in Harris Schools and 
is covered by patents from foundation to roof. 


NEW YORK 
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MADE 






FREE 


Blue Prints and 
Specifications of ‘ 
Materials and j 
Construction, with ; 
large sized Photo Prints 
of Schools recently 


~\ built by Our Experts. 


35th and Iron Streets 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


4. Cleaning and Polishing of Woodwork and 
Furniture 

a) All woodwork and furniture should be 
washed with soap and water and polished with a 
good grade of furniture polish at least three times 
per year. Floor oil or any other greasy material 
should never be used on woodwork or furniture. 

b) Where woodwork or furniture have been 
scratched or marred, a liquid wax should be used 
instead of furniture polish, as this will aid mate- 
rially in resurfacing. 

c) Only cheesecloth or soft woolen cloth should 
be used for polishing or waxing furniture or wood- 
work. 

5. Cleaning of Windows and Other Glass 

a) Windows should be washed on the outside at 
least three times per year. All windows should be 
washed on the inside once per month, 

b) Glass in doors should be washed twice each 
week. 

c) Glass in cupboards, cases, mirrors, and par- 
titions should be washed once each week. 

d) Transoms, glass in pictures, electric-light 
fixtures, and skylights should be washed three times 
per year. 

e) Windows and other glass may be washed 
during school hours where such work will not inter- 
fere with special work being conducted in the class- 
room or clinic. 


6. Cleaning of Window Shades 

a) All window shades should be cleaned at least 
twice each year and should be done by a special 
worker in addition to the regular staff of custodians. 
Shades made of ducking, whipeord or similar mate- 
rial should be removed, then placed in a washing 
machine with a solution of warm water and linseed- 
oil soap and thoroughly washed. They should then 
be thoroughly rinsed in clear warm water, passed 
through a wringer and ironed dry. 

7. Toilet Cleaning 

a) Toilet floors should be cleaned daily by both 
sweeping and mopping. 

b) Toilet bowls, seats and urinals should be 
cleaned at least once each day, and where ventila- 
tion is poor, twice per day. 

c) Toilet-room floors should not only be flushed 
with a hose daily but should be scrubbed with a 
scrubbing brush. 

d) Bowls, urinals and seats should be scrubbed 
with cleansing powder as often as any odor is de- 
tected in addition to the daily cleaning. Deodorents 
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Comply With All Building Codes 


MODEL CLASSROOMS 
for 40 to 400 Pupils in 10 Days! 


Harris Unit-Made buildings are invariably 
specified when the bids are opened. Why? Sim- 
ply because they give you stronger, better made, 
better looking buildings at by far the lowest 
prices. All made possible because they are built 
in the largest and best equipped factory in 
America, backed by our own lumber and mill- 
work factories. And we pledge ourselves to give 
you the satisfaction you have a right to expect. 


HARRIS BROTHERS CO. 


DETROIT 


| Use Our Bureau of 
Information Freely! 


and disinfectants shall not be used in place of 
scrubbing. 


8. Cleaning of Drinking Fountains, Sinks and 
Lavatories 
All drinking fountains, sinks, and lavatories 
should be scrubbed daily with detergent or some 
equally effective abrasive cleaner. When lavatories 
are used excessively, such cleaning should be done 
twice each day. 


9. Heating and Ventilating 

a) Firing should be done from a wheelbarrow 
or coal truck. Coal should not be dumped on the 
floor in front of furnaces. 

Attention should be given furnaces every half 
hour during the firing period, beginning early 
enough to have the building up to temperature (68 
to 70 deg.) when the children arrive. All fires 
should be banked as soon as can be done without 
cooling the building off before classes are dismissed. 

b) Each hour during the day a record of room 
temperature should be made from the reading taken 
on the caliscope or telatherm. 

c) No coal dust or dirt should be allowed on 
the floors of the furnace room. This room should 
be as clean as any classroom. 

d) Coal should be wet down several times a day 
to prevent dust and aid in combustion of volative 
matter. Furnace-room floors should be flushed and 
swept several times each day. : 

e) -Ashes should be drawn each day after school 
closes, and should always be removed so that dust 
does not escape during the process. 

f) Plenum chambers should be flushed down 
each week and the tops of the furnace flushed off. 

Fan rooms should be cleaned each day. Dirt and 
dust should be removed. Fan rooms should never 
be used to store material of any kind. 


Air filters must be cleaned daily. Each day at 
least 10 per cent of the total number of cells should 
be thoroughly washed with hot water and oiled. 
The next day these cells should be replaced and 
others removed for cleaning. 

The Hamtramck board of education feels that 
next to the principal, the head custodian of the 
building is the most important unit in the or- 
ganization: First, because the physical en- 
vironment is one of the most important factors 
in the health of the child; second, because of 
the influence the custodian can exert on moral 
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Eastman Classroom Films 


Modern teaching takes a long stride forward with the introduction of 


Eastman Classroom Films. 


Forty subjects in geography and general science, closely correlated 


with the curricula in the schools, are xow availab/e with more on the way. 


Investigate this new material, and avail yourself of its teaching power. 


Further details including prices, are given in our pamphlet Eastman 


Classroom Films, mailed on request. 


May we give a demonstration in your school? 


EASTMAN TEACHING FILMS, Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


conditions, safety and standard of cleanliness; 
third, because of the economic value of the 
property under his care. More is required of 
a head custodian today than was required of 
teachers only a few years ago and custodians 
are much harder to replace. Our sources of 
supply. for teacher replacements are numerous. 
A custodian cannot be procured from any source 
of supply, but rather must be trained and de- 
veloped within the organization, as also must 
the staff for maintenance, repair, and upkeep. 


CONSOLIDATION AND TRANSPORTATION 
' IN NORTH CAROLINA 


The state education department of North Carolina 
has issued a report on the status of consolidation 
and transportation in the state, pointing unmistak- 
ably to progress in this phase of the school situa- 
tion. Over a period of years, it is revealed that 
the number of small schools has decreased and the 
number of larger schools and number of pupils 
transported to and from the school has increased. 

While it is not definitely known when the move- 
ment for consolidation began, it is known that the 
idea of consolidation was supported during the 
early administration of former State Superintendent 
Joyner. The figures relating to the one-teacher 
school prove that effective results were obtained, 
for in 1901-02, there were 7,867 schools of this 
type, 5,491 for the white race and 2,376 for the 
negro race. At present, there are 1,178 schools of 
this type for the white race. and 1,162 for the 
negro race. 

The beginning of the elimination of the two- 
teacher schools does not date as far back as that 
of the one-teacher schools. Starting with 1915-16, 
when the first statistics were available, there was 
an increase in this type of school for the white 
race each succeeding year until 1921-22. 

In 1922-23, and each succeeding year, there was 
a decrease in the number of white two-teacher 
schools. For the negro race, there was an increase 
in the number of two-teacher schools during the 
period from 1915-16 to 1924-25. A slight decrease 
is noted in the number of negro schools of this type 
since then. At present, there are 1,046 white 
schools and 690 negro schools of this type. 

The report shows that the number of white 
three-teacher schools increased from 411 in 1916-17 
to the maximum of 633 in 1920-21. Since that 
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date there has been a decrease in this type of 
school for the white race. For the negro race, the 
number of schools of this type has increased each 
year during the period under consideration. In 
1916-17 there were 65 and in 1926-27 there were 
254 three-teacher negro rural schools. 

In 1916-17, there were 378 rural schools for the 
white race having more than three teachers; in 
1926-27, there were 949 rural schools for whites 
having more than three teachers per school. Dur- 
ing this same period, the number of rural schools 
for negroes having more than three teachers in- 
creased from 31 to 211. In 1916-17, there were 
409 rural schools for the two races having more 
than three teachers per school. During the school 
year 1926-27, there were 1,160 rural schools of this 
size. 

The statistics show clearly that the larger type 
of school is on the increase in the state. It has 
been proved that the larger the school, the better 
trained is the teaching personnel, and assuming 
that the better trained teacher can give a higher 
type of instruction, it follows that the children of 
the state are afforded a greater educational oppor- 
tunity by this tendency in the size of schools. 

At the close of the year 1926-27, there were 
940 rural consolidated schools in the state. Of 
this number, 819 were for white children and 121 
were for negro children. 

An interesting factor in the report is the fact 
that the more than six-teacher schools shows the 
greater increase. The group of five- and six-teacher 
schools show a decrease for each of the races. 

The report shows that Rutherford county, with 
26 schools, heads the list of counties having con- 
solidated schools. Gaston and Mecklenburg each 
has 24 consolidated white schools. Only one county, 
Cherokee, has no consolidated schools having as 
many as four teachers. 

In the matter of transportation, it is shown that 
a total of 983 schools were provided with trans- 
portation facilities during 1926-27. 

The growth in number of vehicles used and pupils 
transported has been remarkable. In 1914-15, six 
vehicles were used to transport 247 pupils to and 
from the large rural schools. Five years later, 
1919-20, the number of vehicles had increased to 
150, and 7,936 children were transported. The 
past year, 1926-27, there were 2,876 vehicles used in 
transporting 111,725 school children. 

In the work of transportation, the 2,876 trucks 
traveled 68,821 miles per day, nearly three times 


the distance around the earth, at a cost of 
$1,581,119.78. 


The largest total mileage was in Rockingham 
county, 2,453 miles a day for the 50 trucks, or 49 
miles per vehicle. The largest average mileage 
per vehicle was in Cumberland county, where each 
vehicle ran on an average of 54.3 miles per day. The 
cost of transportation varied from county to county 
and was affected by the pupil, the mile, and the 
vehicle. 


Comparing North Carolina with the country as 
a whole, North Carolina ranks second among the 
states in the number of school busses used, second 
in the number of pupils transported, second in 
number of miles of the route, and third in the cost 
of operation and maintenance. 


SUMMER PLAYGROUND FESTIVAL 

—A_ huge festival in which the playgrounds of 
the city participated, was held at the school 
stadium, St. Louis, Mo., on Saturday, August 25. 
A total of 63 public-school playgrounds and about 
14,000 children participated in the activities. A 
large number of the parents accompanied the chil- 
dren to the grounds which brought the total attend- 
ance close to 25,000 persons. 


Throughout the day, a vast throng was enter- 
tained with a continual round of events. The 
winners of group championships in the various inter- 
playground games met in an elimination contest to 
determine the city champion in each particular 
game. These included dodge ball, junior and senior 
horseshoes, junior and senior playground baseball. 
for boys, end ball, volley ball, net hand ball, and 
playground baseball for girls. There were also 
a track meet for playground children in which the 
winners were awarded a definite number of points. 
The playground attaining the greatest number of 
points throughout the day was given the patrons’ 
alliance trophy, a silver cup donated by the St. 
Louis public-school patrons’ alliance, which becomes 
the permanent possession of the winning play- 
ground. 


A pageant, in which all the playground children 
participated, brought the festival to a close in 
the evening. 


The festival which was the first attempt of the 
kind in St. Louis, was arranged and directed by Mr. 
Redowe H. Abeken, general supervisor of the St. 
Louis school playgrounds, assisted by a large staff 
of directors and instructors. 
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101 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 








The H-W line of School 
Seats is most complete and 
contains many desirable 


models. 


This is the H-W Combina- 
tion Desk, a sturdy and 
trouble-proof school unit. 





BUILT FOR STRENUOUS SERVICE 


‘THIS is the Heywood-Wakefield Combination Desk, built to stand up under the 


‘ long and severe use which every school unit is bound to receive. Its construction 




























. is so simple that there is nothing to get out of order, yet so strong that it will serve 
m for years and years with one hundred per cent efficiency. The heavy PRESSED 
49 ; . ; 
ge STEEL frame work and the solid wood parts are immovably united to make a desk 
ro that evenly and easily absorbs all weight and strain. 
the 

as Our seating experts will be pleased to explain why this Combination Desk also per- 
the . ‘ . ‘ ° 3 
md mits closer spacing without sacrifice of comfort — why it affords a more economical 
ost means of seating. These men will also be glad to offer you 

practical seating plans, without cost or obligation on your part, 

of upon request. 
1001 

25. 
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A The advantages of this desk and many 
a! other school units are described in our 
, new School Furniture Catalogue. Write 
ter: for a copy. 
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STANDARD for EDUCATION SINCE 1895 
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L. E. Knott Apparatus Company Information Coupon... 


“Simplicity” 


characterizes this NEW way 


wee ee « OF teaching 


GENERAL 
SCIENCE 


T IS because of its remarkable simplicity that 
I teachers are so enthusiastic about the Lunt 
and Haley General Science Course. They have 
waited a long time for just this thing . . . a sim- 
ple, convenient, efficient way of maintaining and 
using apparatus in experiments every day. We 
knew that any plan which has been used with 
such outstanding success in the Junior Schools of 
Boston would be equally popular everywhere. 


Each unit of the Lunt and Haley General Sci- 
ence Course consists of a carefully written and at- 
tractively printed manual of instruction with a 
complete set of apparatus for performing all of the 
experiments described. Each unit gives directions 
and includes equipment for performing from 10 to 
25 demonstrations. Units may be selected to pro- 
vide laboratory work following the arrangement 
of problems in any text book. All the apparatus 
making up a unit is packed in a substantial 
wooden box of standardized size which gives a 
permanent place to store the apparatus after use. 
Each unit is provided with a convenient check 
and order list to facilitate making necessary re- 
placements. 


We told a few experienced General Science 
teachers about this new plan because we wanted 
to be sure we were not too enthusiastic ourselves. 
We found we were not, because these teachers 
told us the method was educationally sound, 
economical of time and money, convenient, and 
just as practicable for use in one small school as 
in extensive systems in the largest cities. No mat- 
ter what your General Science teaching problem 
is, the Lunt and Haley Course will help you solve 
it. Write for a free copy of one of the manuals 
and list of units. L. E. Knott Apparatus Company, 
79 Amherst Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Laboratory 
Equipment, 


79 Amherst Street 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Please send us without obligation full details on the new Lunt & 


Haley General Science Course. 








Photograph through courtesy of the Macmillan Co., Publishers. 


How will they look 
at the end of the term? 


| BUYING schoolbooks the question of dur- 

ability is an all-important one. Unless a 
book is equipped to withstand constant use — 
often rough, careless use —it is not a good 


investment. 


Fabrikoid covers offer the utmost in sturdy dur- 
ability —through term after term they resist 
the severest wear and tear, strong and service- 
able as ever. Fabrikoid is scufft-proof, stain- 
proof, waterproof. Finger marks, grease spots, 
and ink stains may be readily removed with soap 


and water. 


Fabrikoid covers are stronger, better looking, 
and more sanitary. And wherever they are 
used, because they last longer, they prove to be 


by far more economical. 


We cordially invite Principals, Teachers, 
and Board of Education members to cor- 
respond with our Textbook Department, 
which will give prompt attention to every 


inquiry. 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC. 
Fabrikoid Division 
NEWBURGH, N. Y. 





REG.U.S. PAT. OFF, 


FABRIKOID 
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Physics Table No. 699 


connections and a wood crossbar. 








PAYMENT OF TEACHERS DURING 
ILLNESS 
(Concluded from Page 39) 


10 pay $5; 10 pay $6; 2 pay $6.50. High-school 


teachers, 5 pay $5 a day; 
pay $7.50; 5 pay $8. 

A number of the school boards report that, 
while they pay for the first 10 days, the teacher 
must pay thereafter during the time that she 
1s out. 


9 pay $6; 9 pay $7; 2 


Suggestive Comments 
Several of the Ohio school superintendents, 


in answering questions, submitted their com- 
ments. Superintendent Dietrich of Bucyrus 
said: “Teacher absent receives the difference 
between the substitute’s pay and her own. The 
board, therefore, is not out any pay for the 
substitute.” Superintendent Richardson of 
Cuyahoga Falls, said: “We have tried every 
kind of adjustment for teac hers’ pay and have 
found that ‘no work, no pay’ is the best plan. 
It avoids perplexing questions and charges of 
favoritism.” 

Superintendent Conkle of Medina, says: 
“Teachers losing time for sickness, or sickness 
in the family, receive one-half pay. When they 
have accumulated 10 days’ absence they receive 
no pay for absence in excess of 10 days in the 
same school year.” 

Favors Bonus System 

Superintendent W. A. Franks of Euclid Vil- 
lage, Ohio, reports on the bonus system which 
has been in use there for the past 5 years. “The 
bonus system,” he says, “gives to each regular 
member of our teaching force the sum of $50 
at the close of the school year for perfect at- 
tendance, 3 days being allowed at all times with 
no deduction on account of death in the imme- 
diate family. For each day’s absence from 
School on account of sickness the teacher loses 
$5 from this $50 bonus, although her regular 
salary goes on just the same. Thus, if a teacher 
is absent for 10 days on account of illness, she 





A simple, popular Kewaunee design, with gas 


are in use in American schools. 
Desk ever manufactured. 





without obligation. 


request. 


LABORATSRY 


Chicago, Office 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Room 1511 






Minneapolis Houston 
Spokane Los Angeles 
Kansas City El Paso 
Oklahoma City Salt Lake City 


Greensboro, N. C. Little Rock 


has exhausted her bonus of $50 and receives none 
of it. She will receive her full salary for the 
10 days so lost, but following this period per 
diem deductions are made from the monthly 
salary. Should a teacher be absent 5 days out 
of the entire school year, she will have no regu- 
lar salary deduction but will receive only $25 
bonus at the end of the school year. Our system 
has been to include whatever bonus is due the 
teacher with the last month’s salary. 

“Under the old system of allowing 10 days’ 
sick leave with full pay, I found many willful 
violations of the rule which was made through 
the courtesy and kindness of the board.. Also, 
the scheme tended to penalize those teachers 
who were faithful and conscientious and who 
took good care of their health. We feel that our 
bonus system has worked wonders with the reg- 
ular attendance of teachers and has helped in 
keeping up a fine spirit among the force. It 
actually rewards those who are conscientious 
and interested in their work and who take care 
of their health that they are not required to 
take a day off, particularly Monday, to 
cuperate after a week-end party.” 

The Mayfield, Ohio, board of education is in- 
clined to favor the Euclid system and Supt. 
Shuman makes a recommendation to that effect. 
In working out,a scheme, the board has agreed 
upon the following principles: 

1. No teacher is entitled to a fixed number 
of day’s absence. That is, no teacher may say 
she is entitled to 10 days or any number of days’ 
absence during the year. 

2. Each day’s absence will be considered on 
its own merits. Pay for seattered days of ab- 
sence due to sickness will be limited to 10 days 
each year. 


re- 


3. Recommendation will be made for pay- 
ment during preps up to one month during 
sickness when the teacher is in a hospital under 
the care of a ealel ian. 


Undoubtedly, it is the most popular Chemical 


In considering the Laboratory needs of your schools, whether for the teach- 
ing of Physics, Chemistry, Biology, Electricity, Drawing, Domestic Science or 
Manual Training, permit our Engineering Department to prepare blue print 
plans, showing the location of each piece of equipment with floor connections, 
locating pipe for drainage and the supply of hot and cold water, gas, vacuum, 
compressed air, steam, distilled water, electricity, etc. 


Full information regarding Laboratory Furniture for all purposes sent on 
Address all nae to the factory at Or 


Sewnuieed 
G. CAMPBELL, PRES. AND ans on 
101 Lincoln ‘St., Kewaunee, Wis. 


BRANCH OFFICES 








Moderate -Priced 
Chemical Desk 


Very Popular 


No. 851. 12x4x3 ft. high. Built of 
solid, selected oak. Top of birch. In it 
is embodied all the essential features of 
more elaborate and expensive desks. The 
general arrangement of drawers, plumb- 
ing, etc., follows closely along the lines 
that have proved most serviceable. It ac- 
commodates sixteen students, working in 
sections of eight. 





We are at your service, 












New York Office 
70 Fifth Avenue 


Jackson, Miss Lincoln, Nebr. 


Portland, Ore. Phoenix 
Denver Columbus 
Baton Rouge Philadelphia 


Des Moines San Francisco 





THE OTHER END OF THE LOG 


(Continued from Page 44) 

Mr. Sharpe was a splendid teacher because 
he had that magnetic personality that compelled 
attention, and I think he loved his work. In- 
deed, some dozen or fifteen years later, when 
he became superintendent of schools in a much 
larger city, he admitted to me that, while he 
appreciated the possibilities of his new position, 
he regretted exceedingly that he could no 
longer stand before a class of boys and girls 
and set their minds to playing with his and 
with each others. I believe that he really got 
a good deal of fun out of teaching. He was 
a severe disciplinarian but a just one. He 
was, moreover, a man of broad outlook on life, 
and although he taught Greek and algebra in 
particular, he taught, incidentally, a good many 
other things—good sportsmanship, good citizen- 
ship, and Christian idealism. I venture to say 
that few boys or girls passed through that high 
school while Mr. Sharpe was there without 
feeling the influence of his personality, and- 
without becoming in some way or other better 
boys and girls. 

Now, after a lapse of 35 years, I confess that 
I have forgotten much of the Greek and algebra 
which I learned under Mr. Sharpe, but I have 
not forgoten the man, I bless his memory. 

Dryasdusts, Quizzems, Sharpes, these three 
represent rather distinctive types of teachers. 
There is room in collegiate circles for the 
learned Dryasdusts, but not in the teacher’s 
chair; there should be no room for the Quiz- 
zems, to whom the science of education em- 
braces no more than the asking of questions 
out of one book and the entering of marks in 
another; there is not only room in both high 
school and eollege but a erying need for the 


Sharpes, men who can do something more than 
merely 


“hold recitations.” 
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WHY eure PREFER SHELDON 


= ae 


MULTI - 


SERVICE 


SCIENCE TABLES 


Pupils prefer Sheldon Multi-Service Tables 
because they combine the efficiency of the lab- 
oratory with the comfort and convenience of 
the modern school desk. If the students wish 
to stand at their work, the Sheldon center ped- 
estal design, eliminating corner legs, permits 
them to swing the Efficiency-Chair out of the 
way in an instant. Drawers and cupboards are 
readily accessible whether pupils are sitting or 
standing; aisles are always clear and un- 


obstructed; 
located. 


service outlets are conveniently 


Write for literature concerning the complete 
line of Sheldon Multi-Service Tables for Chem- 
istry, Physics, Biology, and General Science 


B. Mi. 


Laboratories. 


SHELDON AND COMPANY 


Laboratory, Home Economics, and Vocational Furniture 


We think we send our boys and girls to 
school for the purpose of acquiring informa- 
tion; in reality, we send them for mental and 
spiritual development. How unfortunate it is, 
therefore, if in these formative years they come 
into contact with an overplus of rather color- 
less instructors, men and women of no great 
force of character, and what a _ tremendous 
difference it would make if instead they should 
be privileged to come under the influence of 
teachers, every one of whom was a commanding 
personality. But the millennium is still a long 
time ahead. 

In education, the personality of the teacher 
is of the supremest importance, particularly in 
one’s undergraduate days. I would rather have 
my son taught algebra, for example, by the 
eaptain of last year’s Yale football team, pro- 
vided the latter could keep at least one jump 
ahead in the subject, than by the valedictorian 
of the same class, unless he had something more 
to recommend him than the capacity to acquire 
marks. 


AN INTERESTING CALIFORNIA 


HIGH SCHOOL 
(Corcluded from Pave 52) 

There is a fine library on the first floor, large 
enough for wall-exposed bookcases and twelve 
library tables of moderate size. Six chairs are 
placed at each table. An adjacent connecting 
studyroom, seating 72, makes it possible for one 
teacher to control the two groups. However, 
in this case, two student monitors take entire 
charge of the rooms without any discipline prob- 
lems whatever. There is a library workroom 
and a bookroom, adjoining the library, the lat- 
ter in charge of a student. A stationery store 
opening on the hall is also in charge of a stu- 
dent. 

A fine cafeteria is installed in the basement 
of the west wing of the building. This is in 
charge of a student a faculty 


manager with 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


advisor. A woman is hired and held respon- 
sible for the kitchen. This woman manages two 
women assistants and a man who acts as head 
cook. These do all the work, except for a few 
students who help in the dining room. Approxi- 
mately 400 are fed daily. All dishes are sold at 
5 eents. This entails a loss on meats but a 
gain on vegetables, so that there is no financial 
loss. About $60 is taken in each school day. 
Meals selling at 35 cents under this plan are 
superior to meals costing 65 cents in town. 

The two cooking and the single sewing rooms 
are also in this part of the building, as well as 
the housekeeping suite, and the printshop. Each 
of the cooking rooms is equipped with 14 stoves 
and is capable of accommodating 20 pupils. The 
printshop equipment cost $15,000. 

The auditorium, which is on the first floor, 
has an inclined floor and seats 1,200. The stage 
is well provided for in matters of asbestos cur- 
tains, indoor and outdoor scenes, and requisite 
wings. The acoustic properties are excellent. 

Among the special features not already men- 
tioned are the following: 

Loud speakers installed in all classrooms and 
in the auditorium permit the principal to issue 
necessary announcements to the 36 teachers and 
their classes simultaneously. Rooms can be cut 
off at will. This equipment cost $1,400 to 
install. 

A gymnasium back of the auditorium stage is 
available for the girls. It was not felt that a 
gymnasium was necessary for the boys, because 
the climate is mild and there is little or no bad 
weather. 

All windows are equipped with Venetian-type 
shades, which are fine for proper arrangement 
of light. The cost is higher but the longer life 
of this type of shades makes them relatively 
cheap. 

Mastic floor has been laid in the chemistry 
laboratories as a protection against acids. This 





is slow to harden thoroughly, but when “set” it 
makes a splendid flooring. 

The basement section is equipped with inset 
waste-material holders. 

The exterior is designed in the Spanish style, 
in keeping with the historic Californian mis- 
sions. The roofing is of tile, and the walls are 
of tile and concrete, with cast concrete orna- 
ments. 

Altogether the building is one of California’s 
fine and interesting schools, every detail of 
which is calculated to draw pupils closer to their 
teachers, to provide ample facilities for quiet 
study, and to inspire children to become future 
American leaders. 

Buildings Withstand Earthquake Shocks 

Since the akove was written the city of Santa 
Barbara was visited by a terrific earthquake 
which damaged much outlying property and left 
State Street, the main business thoroughfare, 
in ruins. 

The series of shocks failed, however, to injure 
the new high-school buildine. The building was 
carefully examined after the quake by B. T. 
Owsley of San Francisco, California. He re- 
ported that “the only damage I could see was a 
small ornament thrown off the front gable. I 
could not see a crack in any part of the build- 
ing.” 

PRINCIPLES GOVERNING TEACHER- 
PLACEMENT PROCEDURE 


(Concluded from Page 58) 
a) The place and nature (grade or subjects, 
related activities) of position to be filled; 
b) The salary, term of service, and living 
conditions; 


c) Special qualifications—nationality de- 
scent, special interests and abilities. 
2. To have confidential papers returned 


when candidate is no longer under considera- 
tion. 

3. To be given prompt information when the 
position has been filled. 
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HE Underwood Typewriter itself is a great help to the teacher 

because its simple, easy operation removes the drudgery that 
many students find in practise. But, more than this, Underwood 
School Service provides aids and incentives that interest the stu- 
dent in better typewriting, making the teacher’s work easier and 
more effective. Beside the “Monthly Test”’ illustrated here there are 
eight outstanding features of Underwood School Service in which 
every teacher of typewriting and every school executive is interested. 





UNDERWOOD 


CHE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 
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BINNEY & SMITH CO. 
New York, N. Y 


41 East 42 Street, 






RAISED 


HEAVY GLASS 
INKWELL 


SET ON DESK 


EASILY CLEANED 
ROUND BOTTOM 
PUPIL CANNOT 


U. S. Inkwells are made in 
two sizes. 
Senior—fits holes 1% to 2% 

inches in diameter. 
Junior—fits holes 1 to 2 inches 
in diameter. 


we 
rad 


m = 


FLAT STEEL SPRINGS | 
(RESTING ON DESK) 
FORCE FLANGED WELL 
INTO AIR-TIGHT 
CONTACT WITH LID 


HEAVY FRAME 
BLACK JAPANNED 
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What Houston Thinks of 


AN-DU-SEPTIC 






Inkwells That LAST! 


Py UeOSEOS more school boards every year are 
standardizing on U. S. Inkwells for replace- 
ments and as standard equipment on new desks. They 
know from experience that this inkwell costs little, 
works weli, and outlasts two or more ordinary ink- 
wells. 


The U. S. Inkwell is dustproof and noiseless. Teach- 
ers like it because it presents no time-wasting temp- 
tations to the pupil. 


U. S. Inkwells can pass your most rigid examination. 
Check over the answers to these important questions: 


1. Is it easy to install? 4. Is it economical? 
Yes, just drive in three tacks. Yes, because of low purchase 
2. Will it fit our desks? cost and unusually long life. 
Yes, it fits desks of any size. 5. Hasit any special advantages? 
(Made in two sizes—Sr., Jr.) Yes, the tight fitting lid keeps 
; ‘ae out dust and prevents evapo- 
3. Is it quiet! ration. Neither can the pupil 
Yes, the lid does not rattle tinker with it as easily as with 
nor creak. the average desk well. 


Send for FREE Inkwell Today 


Our sample desk set is sent you FREE so that you can judge for your- 
self its advantages — advantages that make it worth while to specify 
U. S. Inkwells for replacements, or new equipment orders. You can get 


them from any school supply jobber, or direct from us. Write today 
for prices and the free sample. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 


410 S.W. 9th Street Des Moines, Iowa. 
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PETERSON FURNITURE 


for Laboratory and Library 





is always dependable in quality— sturdy in construction 





939 
Student’s 


dents. 
room for the use of tools. 





L 5060 
Reading Table of improved construc- 


tion assuring absolute rigidity — legs 
equipped with cast brass sockets. 


Combination Chemical 
Agricultural Table: A dual-purpose Lab- 
oratory Table, will accommodate 16 stu- 
The open spaces provide ample 


building. 





and 





Each piece of equipment in a PETERSON IN- 
STALLATION is of modern design assembled 
by skilled craftsmen. 
and library furniture will last for the life of your 


PETERSON laboratory 


PETERSON 
SERVICE 


Many institutions have availed 
themselves of our floor plan- 
ning service as an aid in space 
utilization. Consult our experts 
now — before your school is 
under construction. It may 
save many dollars in unneces- 
sary expense. 


Write for these catalogs: 


L5130 
Charging Desk designed for the smaller 
library with all the necessary devices 
for the charging system. 


Laboratory Catalog No. 15-N 
Library Catalog No. 14-N 


LEONARD PETERSON & COMPANY, INC. 


1222-34 FULLERTON AVENUE 


Office and Factory 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











THE EVOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC-SCHOOL 
PLANT 


(Continued from Page 63) aia 
equipped with patent seats, noted first in the 
Quiney school. 

The second union school was the eighth-ward 
building, later called the Douglass Houghton, 
which was opened in 1853 and rebuilt in 1872. 
Its original cost was $7,500. The first type of 
permanent schoolhouses erected in Detroit were 
thus represented by a group of union schools, 
built to a standard plan under the supervision 
of Levi Bishop.6 Among these were the original 
Barstow, the old Cass, and the Bishop buildings. 

The Barstow and Bishop buildings were prac- 
tically the same, except that the Bishop base- 
ment was used for two classrooms, while the 
Barstow was given over to quarters for the jani- 
tor and had more space for fuel storage. These 
buildings consisted of a basement and three 
stories, with access through two end corridors 
and with entrances from both front and back 
opening into two rooms, Coat closets were 
placed in these corridors. The first and second 
floors each had four rooms with means of com- 
munication through four central doors. These 
classrooms, 27 by 28 ft., were lighted from one 
side by three windows, giving about 9 per cent 
of natural-lighting area. On the third floor was 
an assembly room and four recitation rooms. 

In the Cass building there were no basement 
classrooms, There was attached to each end, 
instead, a one-story wing containing a single 
room used by the primary department. Class- 
rooms, assembly hall, and corridors were the 
same size as in the Bishop building. 

This early type of construction greatly re- 
sembled the general plans of the Quincy school, 
except in respect to the lighting, to which the 
local hoard had access through Barnard’s book. 
here also were some minor points of difference, 
the result of later building. The general room 


*Member of the board of education, 1846-58. 


layout was the same, but the central corridor, 
noticeable in the Quincy building in addition 
to the end corridors, was omitted in Detroit. 
The Detroit buildings were three stories high, 
exclusive of basement; while the Quincey school 
was four stories, exclusive of basement.* 
Second Standard Plan 
The second standard plan developed in Detroit 


7A three-story and basement school, quite similar to 
the Quincy School, was also built in Boston in 1848. 
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is represented by the following schools: Wilkins, 


Everett, Washington, the Second Barstow, 
Houghton, Jefferson, Tappan, Duffield, and 
Pitcher. Of these, the Wilkins and the Second 


Barstow, built in 1870, and the Washington, in 
1871, are good examples. One of the chief com- 
plaints about the Bishop type was that the use 
of the end corridors made the rooms too dark. 
In view of only 9 per cent natural lighting per 
classroom, this point was well taken. Instead 
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THE WIESE LABORATORY FURNITURE COMPANY 





The Factory, its Personnel, and its Good Will 


Have Been Taken Over By 


W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


This provides a unique combination of manufacturing facilities, trained personnel, and technical staff. 


Our Technical Staff includes thirty full-time salaried 
men who are graduates of some fully-accredited college 
or university. Many of these men hold higher degrees 
as well, having served as instructors in universities, col- 
leges, technical, and high schools. This assures correct 
design for the precise utility and function of every detail 


of our laboratory furniture. 


able. 


A competent Drafting Department in conjunction 
with our technical staff, is available to all who wish lab- 
oratory layouts made. Laboratory Layouts are fur- 
nished either to architects or to science departments 
without obligation of any kind. This is the first time 
that such competent service has been made avail- 


For many years the Wiese Laboratory Furniture Company has been recog- 
nized as foremost in the production of high quality laboratory furniture. 


With the same personnel and increased manufacturing facilities there is every assurance that this reputation will be maintained. 


WRITE FOR OUR NEW CATALOG—~just off the press 
Ask for Catalog “F” - Laboratory, Vocational and Library Furniture 





CA Sign of Quality 


WIEILC CA Mark of Service 





W. M. WELCH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


‘School and Laboratory Furniture, Apparatus and Supplies 


Laboratory Furniture Factory and Warehouse 
Manitowoc, Wis., U.S. A. 


of increasing the number of windows to a side, 
however, the board felt that a room lighted from 
two sides was better adapted to the children’s 
needs. The second plan was, therefore, con- 
ceived around the two-wall lighting feature and 
resulted in the development of a certain corri- 
dor. The Second Barstow school plan, 1870, is 
presented as an example of this type. 

This building was of brick, three stories and 
basement, surmounted by a small cupola con- 
taining the bell.8 A central corridor, 20 ft. 
wide, extended the length of the building, with 
access from the outside in front only. Narrow 
windows in the front and the rear gave the 
necessary lighting. 

Two stair wells, leading to the upper floors, 
were centered and very poorly lighted. In ad- 
dition, two arches, placed in the middle of the 
first-floor corridor, cut down the free space re- 
quired for passing from the front to the rear of 
the building. 

Provision for furnaces, fuel, closets, and jani- 
tor’s quarters was made in the basement. The 
janitor made his home in the school, with a 
living room, kitchen, pantry, and a bedroom 
built against the inside wall without outside 
lighting—a thing that would be condemned now 
as decidedly unhealthful. 

On the first floor were four rooms, each 2714 
by 28 ft. These were lighted from two sides 
by four windows, giving about 12 per cent 
lighting area. The seats were so arranged that 
the light fell upon the desks from the rear and 
one side, and were planned to seat 56 children, 

lowing a trifle less than 15 sq. ft. of floor space 
per child, 
the tirst floor was used by the primary divi- 
.ccond floor by secondary and 


slon au: tlie 





junior classes. A big change appeared in the 
development of the third floor, allowing only 
~ The elevation was similar tc the Houghton Union 


School reproduced here. 


General Offices, Scientific Apparatus Factory and Warehouse 


1516 Orleans Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 





HOUGHTON UNION SCHOOL (1872), 
DETROIT, MICH. 


one half of the floor space to the assembly room 
and to the recitation rooms. The other half 
was divided into two classrooms for the junior 
department. In the rear of the second-story 
corridor was a cloakroom, and on the third floor 
a recitation room. Some of the buildings in 
this group varied slightly from the general type. 
Some buildings carried the staircases against 
the walls instead of in the center. Instead of 
single windows the Duffield, Pitcher, Tappan, 
and Jefferson buildings had four double win- 
dows to a classroom. In the Duffield and Ever- 
ett buildings the third-floor assembly room had 
practically evolved into what was later known 
as a double-A room, with recitation rooms lead- 
ing from it. 
Change in Organization 

The nine-year union school and the three-year 
high school had practically disappeared by 1872. 
While the ninth year was still housed in union 
buildings, this was only a temporary expedient 
until the new Capitol High School was com- 
pleted. The new organization might be de- 
scribed as a 4-4-4 type. The primary and gram- 





mar grades, quite distinct in organization at 
this period, were housed in an elementary build- 
ing and, after 1876, the last four grades were 
organized in the new high-school building. The 
development of a more carefully graded instruc- 
tional organization leads to a number of corre- 


sponding changes in the physical plant after 
1872. 


HIGH-SCHOOL FAILURES 
(Continued from Page 61) 


students who are seeking a short cut to gradua- 
tion. These schools are not always under the 
supervision of the high authorities, and yet these 
authorities are expected to honor the work done 
therein, by granting credit equal to the credit 
given in the regular high school. 

In other words, after a student has made an 
utter failure in a certain subject of his regular 
high-school course, he may attend a free-lance 
summer school for six weeks, and present to the 
high-school principal a certificate, purporting to 
show that he has removed the failure and com- 
pleted the subject creditably. Or, the student 
may bring in a certificate. showing that he has 
completed in six weeks certain new work, which 
ordinarily requires one school year, and expect 
to have regular credit allowed and counted 
toward graduation. 

Evil of Bootleg Summer Schools 

If regular high-school authorities continue 
the practice of granting credit for such work 
over a period of years, the high-school curricu- 
lum is disorganized and disrupted and the 
scholastic standards are lowered to such an ex- 
tent that high-school graduation means nothing, 
insofar as scholarship is concerned. And what 
is more pertinent to our discussion, students of 
the high school gradually acquire an attitude of 
indifference to their work, with the idea that 
failures may be made up in summer school. 
High school becomes a place where pleasant 

(Continued on Page 142) 
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When you use a 
piece of chalk you 
hold in your hand 
the shells of thou- 
sands of tiny sea 
creatures that lived 
many years ago. 
When these “for- 
aminfera” died their 


tiny shells 


became 


consolidated into 


soft chalk. 
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In time some of 
these chalk beds 
were elevated and 
became dry land. 
On the south coast 
of England there are 
towering cliffs of 
chalk at Dover. It 
takes a million of 
these shells to make 
a a inch of 
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MADE IN USA. 
REG. US PAT. OFF. 





CHALK FORMATIONS WERE BEING DEVELOPED IN OCEAN DEPTHS. 
Goday these chalk deposils are being made info 


‘HYGIEIA.*DOVERCLIFF 
DUSTLESS CHALKS 


« « «*°OLD FAITHFUL” PRODUCTS ~*~ « « 





“Hygieia” Dustless Chalk is guaranteed to contain 95% pure, precipitated, imported chalk, 
free from grit and uniform in quality. Furnished in round and hexagon shaped sticks. 
“Dovercliff” is 50% pure, precipitated English chalk - balance domestic material. 


THE AMERIGAN 


HOME OFFICE AND FACTORIES 





“Old Faithtul” 


DALLAS, TEXAS - 1508 SANTA FE BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO -45 SECOND STREET 


f) CRAYON COMPANY 


573°673 HAYES AVE.,SANDUSKY: OHIO 
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OR several decades Kimball 

cabinet work has been noted 
for its superiority and has in- 
cluded many forms of construc- — 
tion necessary in the manufac- 
ture of pianos, pipe organs, 
phonographs, and reed organs. 


In Laboratory Furniture 
as in Pianos, Organs, etc., 
Kimball Superiority is 
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(Continued from Page 140) 
social relations are formed, where failures are 
tuken lightly, and serious work is comparatively 
rare. That intangible something called “morale” 
is destroyed and failure is the order of the day. 

Outside work which is done under private 
individual tutors, and which is not under the 
supervision of the high-school authorities, may 
be placed in the same category with work done 
in free-lance summer schools, as undesirable and 
pernicious to an alarming degree. 

The writer does not wish to be understood as 
condemning all summer schools, or as consign- 
ing to perdition all outside work of whatever 
nature. It is altogether fitting and proper that 
students be allowed to make up work outside 
of the regular high school, provided, that such 
work is under the supervision of the high-school 
authorities, and provided, further, that the reg- 
ulations for the granting of credit for such work 
be as rigid and exacting as in the regular high 
school. Only in this way may outside work be 
prevented from becoming a direct factor in 
causing failure in the high school. 

The attitude of parents and school executives 
determines, in large measure, the status of a 
school in connection with the problem of failure. 
The high-school principal must be constantly 
on the job if he is to keep failing pupils in line. 
He must keep parents informed when pupils are 
doing unsatisfactory work, and it is the duty 
hold the teacher altogether 
ilure, but to cooperate in every 
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fuilure and endeavor to make proper adjust- 
ments or recommend suitable remedial meas- 
ures. He should ly stern disciplinary meas- 
ures in the cases of indulent and willful failures. 
In addition, he must inspire both student body 
and teaching staff with a wholesome contempt 


for failure, and create a morale that radiates 
success. If failure has become a habit, he must 
break up the habit and substitute in its stead 
the habit of success. 

This is a large order, but it is part of the 
work for which the principal is receiving a 
salary. If he is not tilling the order, then he 
himself is a failure, and is becoming a factor 
in the failure of other people. 

Methods for Preventing Failures 

The entire responsibility for the solution of 
the problem of failure rests squarely on the 
high-school principal and the teaching staff. It 
must be remembered that failure cannot be re- 
moved altogether. Neither can any principal 
or faculty hope to cut down failure to a mini- 
mum in a day or a month or even a year. The 
process is long and laborious and necessitates 
continuous and systematic application of pre- 
ventive measures. The main objective should 
be the creation of a school morale, which is 
antagonistie to anything that smacks of failure. 

Antifailure devices will prove to be effective 
only when the teaching staff is thoroughly im- 
bued with the idea of keeping failures down to 
a point consistent with sound educational prin- 
ciples. Therefore, the wise principal must be- 
gin with his faculty. He must secure the hearty 
cooperation of every teacher, or his antifailure 
crusade falls before it starts. One noncooperat- 
ing teacher is sutticient to destri y whatever good 
that may be accomplished by all the others. 

Taking into consideration the varying con- 
ditions of different communities, the writer 
suggests that sume of the following antifailure 
devices might be generally effective: 

Parents should be kept informed as to pupils 
who are doing unsatisfactory work. 

tigid enforcement of regular attendance. 

Supervision of elementary work to the end 
that pupils may be adequately prepared for high- 
school entrance. 


High-school curriculum adjusted to the needs 
and abilities of pupils. 

The inculeation of good study habits, with 
especial insistence on home study. 

Regulation and supervision of extracurricular 
program to the end that it may be used to raise 
scholastic standards, 

Classification of pupils in accordance with 
the results of standardized tests, properly sup- 
plemented by a consideration of home environ- 
ment, previous scholastic reeord, and the nat- 
ural desires of the pupil. In this connection, ex- 
treme care should be exercised to see that pupils 
do not abuse the elective privilege. 

Grading system sufiiciently flexible to stimu- 
late scholastic effort. Teachers should not be 
allowed to prognosticate failure. 

Insistence upon a full set of textbooks for each 
pupil. 

Strict regulation and supervision of outside 
and summer-school work to the end that credit 
may be allowed only for work which is equiva- 
lent to work done in the regular high school. 

Competitive scholarship should be encouraged 
and proper recognition accorded to outstanding 
work. Exemption from final examinations of 
all pupils who make averages of 90 per cent or 
more in daily work, is suggested as desirable. 

The so-called uneducable group should be kept 
sutiiciently busy to avoid disciplinary problems. 

The establishment and maintenance of proper 
personal contact between teacher and pupil. It 
is not sufficient for the teacher to announce to 
his classes his willingness to assist failing pupils 
when they request it. He must take the initia- 
tive and help such pupils in spite of themselves; 
he cannot expect all pupils who need assistance 
to ask for it. 

The organization of coaching classes for fail- 
ing pupils, The principal has a right to expect 


(Concluded on Page 145) 
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For the Elementary 
Science Laboratory 


A Full Sized Inexpensive 
Microscope 


OU will find that although the 

Bausch & Lomb AA (Double A) 
is a simply constructed microscope, it 
is accurate and thoroughly adaptable. 
It is a full sized, compound microscope 
especially designed to answer all of the 
needs of a beginner. 


Its magnification of 29 and 54 diame- 
ters is sufficient for examining insects, 
papers, powders, biological specimens, 
etc. By simply swinging the tip of the 
objective the magnification can be in- 
stantly changed. This tip is perma- 
nently attached and cannot be lost or 
mislaid. 


The base of the instrument can easily 
be detached to facilitate the examina- 
tion of large objects. For the illumina- 
tion of such objects the mirror can be 
inserted above the stage. 





For further information write to 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


680 St. Paul St. Rochester, N. Y. 
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SOMETHING SPECIAL ! 


The 


TRANS-LUX 
AIR-COOLED OPAQUE PROJECTOR 
Equipped with HANDLES 


This adds materially to ease of portability. 


Also, remember that it is so efficiently cooled by its 
suction blower that sufficient light intensity is used to 
give excellent opaque projection,—under daylight con- 
ditions with the Trans-Lux Daylight Picture Screen. 

Opaque Projection makes it possible for you to 
bring all subjects up-to-date, as all current publications 
are immediately available for projection. 

Upon ordering, please be sure to specify current on 
which projector will be operated. 


Further particulars will 
be sent upon request, 


TRANS-LUX 
DAYLIGHT PICTURE SCREEN CORP. 


247 Park Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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For the School Room. 


The CABLE 
MIDGET 
UPRIGHT 


Is the Accepted Standard 
School Piano 





For Home and Studio. 


. «+... The needs of teachers, schools and public 
assemblies inspired the designers of the CABLE MIDGET 
Upright to build a small piano possessing every virtue of the 
best standard uprights. ...... Anda full accomplishment 
of this purpose is the secret of the success of the MIDGET. 


Mail the Coupon for Details of Special Offer 
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which we are making to schools, 
school executives and teachers. 
Also learn of the thirty beauti- 
ful styles, designs and finishes in 
various woods, colors and deco- 
rations that make the MIDGET 
perfectly fit into the color 
scheme of any classroom, home 
or studio. 


All the resources of this institu- 
tion and its nearly fifty years ex- 
perience in making fine pianos 
were thrown into the effort to 
make the MIDGET compact, en- 
during and mobile; and at the 
same time a complete, full- 
fledged instrument without any 
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Thousands of 


schools, colleges 
and institutions 
are using the 
Cas_eE MIDGET 
Upright. We 
will be glad to 
give you a par- 
tial list of those 
in your vicinity. 


The CABLE 
COMPANY 


Makers of the famous line of 
Cable-made Pianos an 
Inner-Player Pianos. 


906 Cable Building 
CHICAGO 
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special offer to teachers and schools and full particu- 
lars of the CABLE MIDGET Upright. 

Send free sample of “101 Best Songs” for School 
and Home. 


IOGRS cccccccccececccssscccces 


Address 


stint or compromise musically. 


The CABLE MIDGET contains 
the full 88-note standard scale 
and was the first small piano to 
do so. It possesses proportion- 
ately the longest string length 
and largest sound board area of 
any piano in existence. And 
most important it holds its tone 
and tune and stands hard usage. 
e 2 

Note how compact the new type 
MIDGET is. Occupies only the 
space of two ordinary chairs 
side by side. Mail coupon today 
for full particulars of its many 
advantages. 
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Do not fail to learn how 
simple and easy it is to. 
become the owner of this 
beautiful instrument... 
Coupon brings you full 
particulars. 





THE CABLE COMPANY, 
906 Cable Bldg., Chicago, IIl. 


Please send me details of your 
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Teaching Films 


Specifically Prepared 
For CLASSROOM Use 


OTION PICTURES freshen and vitalize 

text book instruction—give pupils a /ively 
grasp of the subject— make /asting impressions 
that are definitely reflected in better grades. 
Leading educators agree on the exceptional value 
of VIsUAL EDUCATION. 


Now, in the school film courses of Neighbor- 
hood Motion Picture Service, Inc., there are 
available for schools everywhere, complete 
motion picture lessons: 


prepared by educators specifically for class- 
room use, : 


definitely correlated with the established 
school courses, 


arranged to cover the entire school term, 


each film accompanied by a teacher’s man- 
ual, making it easy for any teacher to make 
an effective presentation of the film lesson 


Outstanding superiorities in these film courses are 
pointed out by leaders in visual education, three of 
whom are quoted here, by permission: 


DUDLEY GRANT HAYES, Director Visual Education, 
Chicago Public Schools: “I am glad to say I have used 
a great number of the teaching films of the Neighbor- 
hood Motion Picture Service. I do not know of any 
other films for school use so well suited for the work.” 


W. A. WIRT, Superintendent, and A. H. JONES, Di- 
rector Visual Education, Gary Public Schools: “We 
find your material distinctly superior to any that has 
come to our attention in practically every subject.” 


Eight Complete Courses Now Available 
F. S. Wythe, Editor-in-Chief 


Nature Study 18 Lessons By Dr. G. Clyde Fisher 
American Statesmen 6Lessons By Jas. A. Fitzpatrick 
Citizenship 12 Lessons By C. A. Stebbins 

World Geography 9Lessons By DeForest Stull 
Vocational Guidance 9 Lessons By Fred C. Smith 

General Science. 9 Lessons By Dr. Morris Meister 
Health and Hygiene 9 Lessons By Dr. Benj. C. Gruenberg 
Electricity 12 Lessons By Joe. W. Coffman 


DeVry Motion Picture Equipment, supplied with 
films and teachers’ manuals, to any school. Produced by the pioneer 
in visual education equipment. Assures best results. Easy to buy 
easy to operate. All films of non-inflammable material, may be ha 
in 35 or 16 mm. widths on rental or purchase basis. 


Teachers, Directors, School Executives. Get the 
detailed information, without obligation. Write or send coupon 
now for literature, including samples of actual teacher’s guides 
accompanying films. Indicate courses interesting you particularly 


DEVRY SCHOOL FILMS, Inc 
Dept. 9AS 


131 W.42ndSt., New York. or 1111 Center St., Chicago 


(Please address nearest office ) 


Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please send complete information 
about your school film courses. I am particularly interested in 












A harmonica class in one of the Public Schools of New York City. Note the complete absorption 
of the pupils in their work, as indicated by the attention to the instructor 


The HARMONICA as an 
Important Factor 77 
the Modern Education of 
Girls and Boys 


By WM. J. HAUSSLER 


HAT leading educators throughout the country 
realize the general educational value of the Har- 

monica, as well as its very definite place in elementary 

musical training, is now a matter of open record. 


Group Playing of 
the Harmonica 


Thousands of public, pri- 
vate, and parochial schools 
have made the Harmonica a 
part of their regular curricu- 
lum, 

In playgrounds and in recre- 
ation centers throughout the 
nation, the Harmonica is re- 
garded as an important con- 
structive force in moral 
and cultural develop- 
ment. 

Full-fledged Har- 
monica Orchestras are 
to be found as a part 
of the activities of 
schools, clubs, institu- 
tions, and organiza- 
tions from coast to 
coast. 


vides good music, but 





it h b d THIS ones 
as been Gemon- is sent free only ers everywhere ma 
strated that the Har- to teachers and have re coneatvenia 
monica not only pro- others in author- +) know what has been 


Peter W. Dykema, Profes- 
sor of Music Education at 
Columbia University, New 
York City, has aptly phrased 
the modern educator’s attitude 
toward the harmonica in his 
published statement: “Inspir- 
ing everyone to play a musical 
instrument means laying the 
foundation for much happiness 
and contentment. No instru- 
ment is better adapted to uni- 
versal use than the 
Harmonica. May the 
time soon come when 
every man, woman and 
child will feel it is an 
important part of their 
equipment.” 


A Subject Worth 


Investigating 
In order that teach- 


ity. It tells the . : 
story of the Har- accomplished inschools 


also gives an appealing monica movement through the introduc- 
incentive for musical and gives practi- tion to harmonica ac- 
expression, develops ca! help for the tivities, a comprehen- 
the musical ear and 7¢¥elopment of sive statement on the 


sense of rhythm, and 
places the player on 
the path to a serious interest 
in the art. 

In addition, authorities in 
many fields of educational and 
social endeavor regard the 
modern Harmonica as a deci- 
sive moral force in shaping the 
lives of the youth of the land. 





group activities in 
the school. 


subject has been made 
available in a brochure 
entitled “The Harmonica as an 
Important Factor in the Mod- 
ern Education of Girls and 
Boys.” To teachers and others 
in authority this will be sent 
without charge upon request 
toWm. J. Haussler, Dept.543-J, 
114 East 16th St., New York. 
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(Continued from Page 142) 
the absolute cooperation of teachers in this 
respect. 

The establishment of a regular schedule of 
teacher-pupil, principal-pupil, and teacher-prin- 
cipal conferences for the benefit of failing pu- 
pils. Such conferences should not take on the 
appearance of disciplinary measures. The prin- 
cipal and teaching staff should manifest a genu- 
ine desire to be of assistance to those who are 
failing, and should make strenuous efforts in that 
direction. Parents may be invited to these con- 
ferences. 

Habitual loafers should be sternly disciplined. 

In general, pupils cannot be left to their own 
resources in the matter of study. It is the duty 
of the teacher, not only to assign a reasonable 
amount of work for each pupil to do, but to in- 
sist that the work be done. 


In conclusion, it may be stated that the fore- 
going suggested antidotes for failure, are not 
expected to be applicable to every situation that 
may arise in the high school. Nor is it claimed 
that immediate and miraculous results may be 
realized from the application of any one or all 
of these remedial measures, The principal or 
teacher who is confronted with an unusual num- 
ber of failures must first of all determine the 
causes of the failures and then seek to apply 
Suitable remedies. The writer has merely at- 
tempted to suggest some remedies that might 
prove to be helpful in situations that are more 
or less typical of American high schools. 

SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
“Illinois is economically able to have higher 
teaching standards than any other state, but a 
comparison shows that we do not yet reach a 
creditable level” said R. C. Moore, secretary of 
the Illinois State Teachers Association. “It should 
be made impossible for the weaker teachers and 


those failing to obtain certificates in nearby states 
to find a haven in Illinois.” 


SPARIVIENSINS 


Marching Tactics 

By S. C. Staley. Cloth, 115 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $2. Published by A. S. Barnes & Co., New 
York City. 

The literature on physical education has been 
growing with remarkable and most satisfying 
rapidity. During the past few years, a number of 
especially valuable books on special phases of the 
theory and practice of physical education have ap- 
peared. The present book is such a special volume 
and is intended, as its title indicates, to teach 
marching tactics such as will be needed and used 
by physical-education groups. The author has had 
in mind not only exhibitions of marching, but also 
the more necessary and commonplace marching tac- 
ties which are used in connection with games and 
various types of physical-education exhibitions. The 
work has been carefully developed from the author’s 
own experience in teaching groups of young men 
and young women. He gives especial attention to 
the technic of teaching as well as to the exact 
directions for group maneuvers, drills, ete. The 
book is completely illustrated. 


How to Get Ready or Citizenship 

By Joseph Weintrob, Paper cover, 40 pages. Pub- 
lished by The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwau 
kee, Wis. 

This book is intended for use in Americanization 
classes. The application for citizenship is instruct- 
ed in the type of questions he will be called upon 
to answer. They relate to form of government, 
fundamental law, powers of the nation and state, 
Congress and the President, etc. Some leading his- 
torical facts regarding the nation are also provided. 
The alien desirous of becoming a citizen is also told 
how, when, and where, to file his petition for natur 
alization papers. 

The quotas annually allowed to the several foreign 
countries for departure to America are stated. The 
important rulings and interpretations regarding 
“quota immigrants” made between July 1, 1924, 
and June 30, 1928, are given. Statistical informa- 


tion on the land areas and population of the several 
states is provided. 

The publication will serve well as a textbook in 
Americanization classes. Those who seek informa- 
tion on the subject of naturalization find it a com- 
pact yet reasonably comprehensive work on the sub- 
ject. 

Detroit Advanced First-Grade Intelligence Test 

By Harry J. Baker. Test Form A. Manual of 
directions and key. Published by World Book Co., 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

This is a pictorial type test divided into seven 
parts. It is intended to test memory, ability to 
supply missing parts, the making of designs, gen- 
eral information, ability to read numbers, and abil- 
ity to classify common objects. This test has been 
standardized. 


The Story of Steady and Sure 

By C. J. Hamilton. Cloth, 160 pages. Price, 
$1.50. Published by Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York City, N. Y. 

This is the interesting story of two white horses 
who became great circus favorites after a series of 
cruel adventures. Children will enjoy it. 
Everyday Uses of the Alphabet 

By Norman H. Hall. Paper. 
Hall and McCreary Co., Chicago. 

“Practical lessons in alphabetical arrangements’ 
for teaching the sequence of letters. 

Diabetic Manual for Patients 

By H. J. John, M.D. Cloth, 8 vo., 202 pages. 
Price, $2. C. V. Mosley Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

This book is addressed to the general reader, 
particularly the diabetic sufferer, and explains the 
nature, the cause, and the treatment of the disease. 
The viewpoint is distinetly optimistic, and the 
entire discussion and the suggestions should arouse 
confidence of the average case so he can lead a com- 
fortable, normal life. The appendix outlines recipes 
for diabetic dishes and complete menus. 


Price, 20 cents. 


> 


The Organization of Supervision. 

Fred C. Ayer and A. 8S. Barr. Cloth, 398 pages. 
Published by D. Appleton and Co., New York City. 

This book fulfills a valuable purpose in that it 
outlines for the first time and in detail ths major 
facts, problems, and practices of the organization 
and administration of the supervisory forces of 
city schools. Quite naturally it begins with super- 
vision in the large cities where supervisory leader- 
ship has been best developed, and takes up in de- 
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Every School Can Afford 
“Van” Cafeteria 
Van Cafeterias are designed to meet any appro- 





priation. Schools of every size, small as well as 


large, can be equipped at a minimum of expense 
for the preparation of delicious, healthful food 


for students. 


Many schools that “could not afford” cafeterias when 
erected are now being fifted with Van Cafeterias—as a 
new and important addition to their activities. Consulta- 
tion with Van Engineers is without obligation on your 
part and assures the most authoritative information — 
comprehensive plans when desired —and the most endur- 


ing equipment obtainable. 


tail the nature and distribution of supervisory 
duties, the need and funetions of special super- 
visors, and the relations of supervisors. An im- 
portant section of the work describes the types of 
supervisory organization and gives the details of 
the best examples of the four or five effective types. 

The book makes quite clear that the real prob- 
lem of supervisory organization is in the small 
town and in the village where the small number of 
teachers to be supervised and the inability of the 
community to pay for supervision make the em- 
ployment of effective supervisors difficult. The 
heads of these small school systems are either very 
young men of very limited experience or older men 
of limited capacity and less training. There is 
need for attacking the problem from the county- 
wide standpoint, and the state as a whole has a 
duty to perform in suggesting and organizing su- 
pervisory unions and recommending the employ- 
ment of traveling supervisors at least for the 
special subjects. It would seem that the book is 
a bit conservative in limiting its discussion of the 
problem of the small town to effective situations 
found in several communities without recommend- 
ing extensions of county or state supervisory func- 
tions. 

By far the best chapter of the book summarizes 
the principles underlying the successful plans of 
supervision. The summary of this chapter tells 
the whole story of good supervision when it says 
that it must be characterized by (1) centralization 
of responsibility; (2) functional assignment duties; 
(3) facility for genuine cooperation; (4) integra- 
tion of education processes and outcomes; (5) flex- 
ibility and constant adaptation to new situations 
and needs. 

The book will do much to clear up conceptions of 
supervision and to direct study toward the im- 
provement of supervisory relations. 


Straver-Upton Arithmetic 


(;,orge Drayton Strayer and Clifford Brewster 
pte Higher Grade. Cloth, 426 pages. Ameri- 
wn 1 Co., New York City. 

Phis os provides a rather inclusive course for 
the seventh and eighth grades. The arrangement 
of topics foliows very closely the recent recommen- 


dations of the National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements. The problems emphasize very 
strongly home and farm situations and those simp- 


ALBERT PICK & COMPANY 
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ler business transactions which yvoung folks are 
likely to encounter. The authors have not forgot- 
ten that the book should offer some material that 
will make the transition from arithmetic to algebra 
and to geometry easy and natural. 

By far the best feature of the book is the series 
of improvement tests and review problems which 
will enable the teacher to diagnose individual diffi- 
culties and shortcomings and apply remedial in- 
struction. 


Directive Study Sheets in American History 

By Chas. C. Barnes. Paper, 128 pages. Price, 
36 cents. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

The twelve most important aspects or periods in 
our history have been here presented as study units 
to be handled by the laboratory method. Each 
unit is presented in the form of an introductory 
survey and a unit outline and is accompanied by 
three detailed outlines or lists of questions for 
study and investigation. Ample references are in- 
cluded to make the finding of facts and discussions 
relatively easy. 

In the introductory study the author seems to 
overemphasize the effect of the crusades upon 
European life and to overlook the internal growth 
in all aspects of civilization during the later mid- 
dle ages. 


George Rogers Clark 

By Ross F. Lockridge. Cloth, 210 pages. Price, 
$1.20. Published by World Book Company, Yonkers- 
on-Hudson, New York. 

Of the many interesting and romantic figures of 
our revolutionary period, Clark, the conqueror of 
the British and of the Indians in the Northwest 
Territory, appeals strongly to boys and girls for 
his youthful daring and his exploits. The present 
hook sticks closely to facts, it is vivid and stirring, 
and makes clear those widespread but closely related 


events in the old Northwest which took place dur-” 


ing the years when the Colonial armies brought 
the Revolutionary War to a successful close and 
the Colonial governments were welded into the 
United States. The importance of Clark’s services 
are not overstated but are rather conservatively 
set forth. His later life and the neglect and in- 
gratitude from which he suffered do not make al- 
together pleasant reading. 

The book fills a real need for more authentic 
biographies of our early heroes. It is a welcome 








contrast to impossible, romantie fiction with which 
children are fed. 


Intelligence Tests 

By Walter Fenno Dearborn. Cloth, 336 pages. 
Price, $2.50. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, Mass. 

This book seeks to explain the significance of in- 
telligence tests “for school and society” and_ to 
suggest how they may be used. The viewpoint of 
the author is as strongly deterministic as it has 
been in his earlier writings. He holds forth little 
hope for the improvement of intelligence over and 
above innate abilities. The only ray which pene- 
trates the gloom is suggested in the fact that in- 
tellectual shortcomings as discovered by intelligence 
testers are special intellectual shortcomings which 
are mistaken for more general defects. The whole 
philosophy of the work promises little for dem- 
ocracy except a caste system for the fortunate in- 
tellectual groups. The improvable limits of 
memory, ete., are, in the author’s belief, rather 
limited. 


The Play Road to Health 

By S. Weir Newmayer and E. C. Broome. Cloth, 
144 pages. American Book Co., Chicago. 

Health Habits 

By S. Weir Newmayer and E. C. Broome. Cloth, 
207 pages. American Book Co., Chicago. 

“The Play Road to Health” dramatizes for the 
second and third grades a series of lessons on 
health habits, food selection, correct eating, out- 
door play, cleanliness, ete. The situations indicate 
«a keen insight into child interests and make full 
use of the love for play and dramaties to drive 
home the need, the habit, and the pleasure of good 
health. 

“Health Habits” promotes correct habits by 
means of a series of stories adapted to silent and 
oral reading in the third and fourth grades. The 
range of habits inculeated is surprisingly inclusive, 
and the stories are amazingly clever in the situa- 
tions and motives which they introduce. Each 
story is emphasized by a series of suggestions for 
class discussions, for the making of scrapbooks and 
for the preparation of posters. The book forms an 
easy transition to the more formal textbook study 
in the fifth grade. 

Both books are cleverly illustrated in color and 
black and white. 

(Continued on Page 148) 
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NARRAGANSETT 


Standard Equipment 
GYMNASIUM-PLA YGROUND-STEEL LOCKERS 





CHICAGO 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 
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Start Right! 


Physical examinations 
come first. You need the 
dependable 


NARRAGANSETT 
STANDARD 
ANTHROPOMETRIC 
APPARATUS 


Send for Anthropometric 
Catalog 


The Standard Wet Spirometer 
(illustrated) is a necessary 
part of your equipment. Send 
for pamphlet F 15-4 giving 


VITAL CAPACITY 
TABLES. 


CAAA AAA AAEM 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


NEW YORK 
214 East 40th St. 
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or errand, 
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Washing heavier — Cost lighter 


CHOOLS provided 
S with Troy-equipped 
laundries find that laundry 
costs are lower — even 
though linens, athletic sup- 
plies and towels are washed 
more frequently. Facts and 
figures are yours for the 
asking. 

Troy makes machinery for 
every laundry purpose — 


in sizes suitable for every 
school. Troy washers, ex- 
tractors, tumblers, flat- 
work ironers and a com- 
plete line of other machin- 
ery and accessories. In any 
consideration of laundry 
equipment, investigate the 
advantages of Troy ma- 
chinery and Troy service. 
Then compare. 


TROY LAUNDRY MACHINERY CoO., INC. 


Chicago — New York City — San Francisco — Sx<attle — Boston — Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG ®& CO., Ltd.,European Agents: London, Paris, Amsterdam, Oslo 


Factories: 


East Moline, Ill., U. S. A. 


TROY 


LAUNDRY MACHINERY 


itt Anderson, Indiana.U.S.A 








a That’s of first importance, of course, 
but there are other qualities which recommend Fun-Ful 
Playground Equipment above all others. 


Children do not look for trade-marks, yet they in- 
stinctively choose Fun-Ful equipment. They do not 
know that the improved design of the self-contained, 
double race ball bearings is the reason for the easier 
action of Fun-Ful Swings. They do not know that it 
is because of the specially selected hardwood or slick 
Armco iron surface that Fun-Ful Slides are just a 
trifle more thrilling. They do not know that the 
reason behind the greater popularity of the Fun-Ful 
Giant Stride lies in the self-contained, double race, ball 
bearing which runs constantly in a bath of oil. All 
children know, is that certain playground equipment 
“goes” better —and if you check up you will find that 
equipment to be Hill-Standard’s Fun-Ful. 


We will gladly send a catalogue showing the great- 
est line of play equipment made — A catalog which 
explains advantages by showing the underlying details 
of improved design and construction. 


IneQiCs 


Largest manufacturers of playgraund and 
swimming pool equipment 


Awarded Gold Medal Brazilian Centennial 1922-1923 


Hitt-STANDARD (o. 


EsT.1900 
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Out of the Shadow! 


The countless hazards of modern traffic have 
no menace for the school children protected by 
It safeguards them 
with a sturdy barrier of iron or steel, against 


a Stewart School Fence. 


which danger has no chance. 


Stewart Fences—both 


vestment. 


Write for the Catalog. 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


420 Stewart Block, 


(Continued from Page 146) 


Kitchen Management 

By J. O. Dahl. Cloth, 370 pages, illustrated. 
Price, $5. Harper & Brothers, New York City. 

The cafeteria has become an integral part of the 
high school. Whenever it is properly organized and 
operated, the cafeteria contributes materially to the 
health and comfort of pupils and teachers and is 
directly a factor in the educational efficiency of 
the school. Unlike other departments, it is not an 
expense to the community beyond the first cost for 
space and equipment, but, if it is well managed, 
it is self-sustaining or even slightly profitable. 

It is conservate to estimate that the original cost 
of building space, equipment, and furniture in all 
high-school cafeterias approaches seventy-five mil- 
lions of dollars. The total annual sales of these 
cafeterias is impossible to estimate, and statistics 
are entirely lacking, but it is quite easy to under- 
derstand that the correct planning, construction, 
equipment and management of the kitchens are of 
extreme importance. If the author of the present 
book is correct in saying that five sixths of all 
quantity kitchens built in the last five years are 
operated with excessive overhead due to errors in 
design, construction, and equipment, the value of 
a book like the present is made clear. 

The author, who has been a consulting expert in 
the design of institutional and hotel kitchens, ex- 
plains in this book the principles and practices of 
designing and equipping quantity kitchens. He 
takes up every phase of kitchen design, construc- 
tion, and administration in a clear, readable style. 
The ideal kitchen for varying situations is de- 
scribed, with numerous illustrations which show 
how and why it is economical of time and money. 
Floor-plan sketches give examples of various types 
of quantity kitchens, and the different departments 
that make them complete. 

Beginning with a thorough discussion of con- 
struction materials, Mr. Dahl goes on to a study 
of every phase of equipment—buying, placement, 
and operation. He answer such questions as: how 


to judge values, determining sizes and styles, cost 
of operation and care of machines, cleaning and 
upkeep, fuel costs, ete. The construction, equip- 


ment, organization and management of storerooms; 
hakeries, butcher shops. pantries, and dishwashing 
departments are handled fully, and two badly 
neglected subjects. ventilation and _ refrigeration. 
are made understandable. It is to be regretted that 


Wrought 
Chain Link Fabric—combine, with the utmost 
of protection, the dignity and distinction which 
school property deserves, and the durable per- 
manence which makes them a profitable in- 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 
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Iron and 


a separate chapter has not been introduced to dis- 
cuss the especial problem of the small and medium 
size school cafeteria, the kitchen of which must be 
equipped from the standpoint of a minimum ex- 
penditure for serving one daily meal of rather 
limited type. 

Several chapters take up efficient organization of 
the chef’s and steward’s department. Each job is 
analyzed and the duties outlined for every position. 
There is also a compact chapter with numerous 
illustrations covering the subject of making profit- 
able menus. This, together with the mass of ma- 
terial on efficient buying, is of especial value. Here 
again the especial problems of the average high- 
school cafeteria would warrant an additional chap- 
ter. 

As in all recent discussions of building equip- 
ment, the book stresses standardization. The 
author makes a strong case for standardizing not 
only kitchen sizes and major items of equipment 
but also recipes, portions, dishes, silver, and down 
the line to cleaning materials and food products. 
There is no doubt but that these principles properly 
applied will save immense sums. The appendices 
list standards for food portions and china sizes. 

Business managers and superintendents of schools 
may well add this book to the school-board-office 
reference library. Architects and supervisors of 
cafeterias will find it invaluable. 


Home Economics Home Project Record Book 

By Jessie W. Harris. Paper, 28 pages. Price, 
25 cents. Published by Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, Mass. ; 

This record book has been designed by the author 
as a help in the supervision of home practice and 
home project work. The use of the book makes the 
work systematic. It makes possible an evaluation 
of homework in terms of school credit and will be 
found equally satisfactory for all classes in home- 
economies work. 

The book contains space for checking foods, care 
of clothing, home planning. and household manage- 
ment, home nursing and child care, together with 
space for a statement of the nroject plan of the 
pupil. Some space is allowed for the signature of 
the parent or guardian. 


A Teachers’ Manual in the Use of the Educa- 
tional Scales 
M. J. Van Wagenen. Paper, 276 pages. Price, 
$1.50, postpaid. The Public School Publishing 
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Company, Bloomington, IIl. 

Two features of this book appeal: The author 
makes no extravagant claims for standard educa- 
tional tests, but describes them in detail and out- 
lines their uses. To make clear the actual process 
of giving and scoring tests, a series of specimen 
tests in the important subjects is provided and the 
scoring is carefully discussed. 

The Book of Famous Rulers 

By Lydia Hoyt Farmer. Cloth, 431 pages, Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This is a reissue of a book first published in 
1886. The author is not without strong prejudices, 
so that the book lacks the fine impartiality for 
peoples, historic individuals, religious, ete., which 
we have become accustomed to find in books for 
supplementary reading. 

The Measurement of Socio-Economic Status 

By Verner M. Sims. Paper, 32 pages. Price, 50 
cents. Public School Publishing Co., Bloomington, 
Til. 

This study seeks to determine a basis for judg- 
ing the social and economic worth of families and 
individuals by means of a rating scale touching 
47 distinct points. It would be interesting to 
carry the study a step or two further to determine 
how far socio-economic status correlates with atten- 
tion to civic and moral duties and with religious 
and moral character. 

Tests and Measurements in High-School Instruc- 
tion 

By G. M. Ruch and G. D. Stoddard. Cloth, 388 
pages. Price, $2.20. World Book Co., Yonkers, 
Ns Xs 

This book presents a practical summary of the 
general problem of tests and testing in senior and 
junior high schools and affords for the high-school 
instructor and principal a clear-cut series of 
descriptions of tests in the important secondary- 
school subjects. Perhaps the most important part 
of the book, is that devoted to a discussion of in- 
formal objective examination methods. The final 
division of the book outlines from the standpoint 
of the testmaker, the principles and procedure, espe- 
cially in preparing tests, validating them, and 
standardizing them. 

The chief value of the book undoubtedly lies in 
the fact that it presents in one easily accessible 
volume, the best current information on tests. for 
secondary schools. The practical principal and the 

(Concluded on Page 151) 
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“Simp-San” 
stop Bubbler 


‘“‘Mur-Made” all brass 
Wall Fountain . 





Showing how “Sampson” self- 

closing cock and “Simp-San” 

Bubbler Head may be used in 
combination. 


“Sandow” 


ve MURDOCK 


ountain 


Drinking Fountains and fixtures. 


Built for hard service. Made principally of 
Bronze and Brass—practically unbreakable— 
therefore especially adapted for schools. In 
their use there is uninterrupted service and 
freedom from annoyance and repairs. 

The Murdock Outdoor Bubble Font has solid 
bronze bowl and bubbler head, chromium 
plated. The inner works are entirely of brass. 
The construction permits removal of inner 
works without digging up. The Font is self- 
draining and anti-freezing. Angle stream is 
regular. 513 cities and towns have installed 
this Font in the past six years. 


Write for booklet “What To Know About 
Outdoor Drinking Fountains” 


THE MURDOCK MFG. & SUPPLY C0. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Since 1853. 
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Murdock Outdoor 
Bubble Font— 
Anti-freezing. 












IT WON’T BE LONG NOW! 
—get ready with plenty of good seats 


Football! It’s practically here—and Whether yours is a stadium or an 
bringing with it bigger crowds than improvised field without seats, Cir- 
ever. cle A Bleachers can be had in any 
Football fans want seats—and good quantity desired — 20 or 20,000 — it 
ones—(they spend all afternoon on 


makes no difference. They are all 
them—sitting or jumping). 


good, safe, sound, comfortable seats, 
Get ready now with safe, comfort- which can mean added revenue to 
able Circle A Bleachers. You can 
set them up just as the crowds are - . , . ie 
buying tickets, if necessary. Or,they et our free folder “The Facts” tell- 
can be set up at the first of the sea- ing about selling tickets and hand- 
son and left as permanent stands. 


your athletic income. 


ling crowds. 


CIRCLEAQBLEACHER 














For the Children’s Sake 
. EVERWEAR! 


F children must play, then they must have a 
place to play—and something to play with. 
Give them the safest, most durable, most enjoy- 


able things to play with that you can find—Ever- 
Wear! 


For 20 years EverWear Playground Apparatus has 
been recognized as the standard of quality. There 
are 127 different items from which to plan your 
equipment. 


EverWear not only entertains, but it develops 
muscles and ruddy health and red blood. 


Schools and other children’s institutions the coun- 
try over Lave equipped their playgrounds with 
EverWear Playground Apparatus, and have found 
it superior. Also it is most economical, because of 
its far greater durability. 


Send for Catalog No. 20 which gives complete 
information. We shall be glad to help you plan 
your playground — without obligation to you— 
if you will tell us your requirements. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Springfield, Ohio 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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PENCIL TABLET 








Adopted as standard by 
hundreds of Pennsylvania 
Schools and by many 
others in every state of 
the union. 


Made in two sizes — 6x9 
and 8x10').. 


In two papers — White 
and Canary. 


In a variety of thicknesses 
—From 50 to 100 sheets. 


In perforated style — So 
that any sheet is instantly 
removable. 
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(Patent PENDING) 





























S.F.R.&B.CO. SENECA FALLS.NY. 


A NEW Idea 
in RULERS 


HE EYESAVER is an entirely new 
idea in ruler scales. It was designed 
by an authority on educational matters 
and will be found most practical not only 
for school work but also for general use. 
The Eyesaver scale itself is printed in 
A SAMPLE three contrasting colors. On the reverse 


WILL RE- . ys ° —. & 
VEAL tHe Side is a combination inch scale, also a pro 


Fut Vauue tractor. 
oF THIS The Eyesaver ruler is manufactured by us 
ieee under an exclusive arrangement with the 
Sent Upon designer. While only recently introduced, 
REQUEST. stocks of the Eyesaver are in the hands of 

leading wholesale distributors throughout 


the country. | 


SENECA FALLS RULE & BLock Co. 


(INCORPORATED) 
-{ Makers of SENECA RULERS} SENECA FALLS, N. Y. 











THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


—_eo——_ 


One of the first essentials for an adequate 
school library is that the mechanical equip- 
ment should be the best obtainable. This 
means that all supplies and equipment should 
be furnished by a library supply house well 
acquainted with library needs and practices. 


Gaylord Bros., Inc., has been in close touch 
with libraries for the past thirty years. Their 
experience and advice is at your service. 

A request from you stating your requirements 
or problems will bring an early reply and a 
catalog. 

Prices are clearly stated in our catalogs, ship- 
ments are prompt, and carriage charges are 
prepaid. 


Complete information available thru any Service 
Wholesaler or direct from the manufacturer. 


| 


J.C. BLAIR COMPANY 


Manufacturing Stationers - Huntingdon, Pa. 





GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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Many Than 


T GIVES us a great deal of pleasure to express ap- 


profitable school year. 


A.T.WALRAVEN BOOK COVER Co. 


Dallas 


preciation to our many friends who have made pos- 
sible for the 1928-29 School Year, wider distribution 
of Walraven Health Book Covers. We extend to all 


of our school friends best wishes for a pleasant and 


We would like very much to add more schools 
to our list of satisfied users and will consider it a 
privilege and a pleasure to send, to anyone inter- 
ested, an outline of our co-operative method of 
furnishing Walraven Health Book Covers FREE 


to the schools of a community. Write today. 


U 
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(Concluded from Page 148) 

experienced teacher will undoubtedly take many of 
the various statements with some reservation and 
will continue to classify students, and pass judg- 
ment on individuals, in the light of their own in- 
timate knowledge of the student and of their own 
experience. 
The Pathway to Reading 

Eighth reader. By Bessie Blackstone Coleman, 


INDEX OF SCHOOL-BOND PRICES 
(Concluded from Page 66) 
Commercial bonds have fallen in price, which, 
of course, means a higher yield. As will be 
seen, the average yield of sixty high-grade com- 
mercial and industrial bonds is only .08 of one 
per cent higher than our index of school-bond 


Mrs. Gregg had maintained an active part in the 
affairs of the company for many years and her 
keen business ability was recognized by those with 
whom she came in contact. The funeral service 
nd Mrs. Gregg was held on July 12, in New York 
ity. 


THE PROGRESS OF HIGH SCHOOLS IN 
NORTH CAROLINA 


Willis L. Uhl, and James F. Hosic. Cloth, 432 yields. —The North Carolina D t t of Publi - 
pages. Published by Silver, Burdett & Co., New a See a See Se 


York. 

In compiling this book, the editors have taken 
into account not only the necessity of providing a 
rich variety of interesting literary material, but 
they have also remembered that vocational interests 
are strong in children who are completing the 
grades. In the present book, there is a great deal 
of entirely new material chosen from current litera- 
ture. The older classics, also, have not been for- 
gotten. Each section of the book is followed by a 
series of questions and problems intended to de- 
velop the power of serious reading. 

The editors have slipped a bit in including with- 


Table VI shows that commodity prices show 
some tendency to rise over the past two or three 
months. This is especially true of the prices of 
building materials. 


DEATH OF MRS. MAIDA GREGG 


Mrs. Maida Gregg, wife of John Robert Gregg, 
and vice-president of the Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, died at London, England, on June 28, fol- 
lowing an attack of pneumonia. 


Mrs. Gregg was born in Missouri and was married 


struction has issued a report in which it shows 
that the high schools of the state have made a re- 
markable growth since 1910. In 1910-11 there were 
12,470 students enrolled, while the enrollment for 
1925-26 reached 89,469, including white and colored, 
urban and rural, public and private schools. An 
increase of 76,999 students, or 618 per cent, in 15 
years, is the remarkable record which has been at- 
tained. In 1910-11 only 2.3 per cent of the total 
enrollment was in high school, while in 1925-26 
eleven per cent of the enrollment was found in the 
four upper grades. 


The report shows that the number of graduates 


out considerable editing, an extract from an_ to Mr. Gregg in 1899 at Chicago, where they lived during this decade and a half rose from 510 to 
address of Franklin K. Lane on education and _ for nine years. With the establishment of the New 11,352. At the close of the session of 1925-26 


Americanization. The plea for a congressional 
appropriation to banish illiteracy may have been 
proper at the time the address was written, but it 
might have been eliminated without destroying in 
any way the sense of the whole selection. 











York office of the firm, Mr. and Mrs. Gregg moved 
to New York where they had since resided. With 
the purchase of a chain of schools and the forma- 
tion of a branch in England, it became necessary 
to spend about five months of every year in London. 


SCHOOL-BOND SALES AND SCHOOLHOUSE-CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS FOR 1925-1928 


there were 543 accredited high schools, with an 
average of over five for every county in the state. 
Of the 543 high schools, 479 were public and 64 
private. Of the 479 public high schools there were 
453 white and 26 colored. 
























































1925 1926 1927 l ane => 
| Month School-Bond CONTRACTS LET? School-Bond La eee LET? School-Bond __CONTRACTS LET? | School-Bond | CONTRACTS LET? 
| = Sq. Feet | _ Value — Sa. leet Value Sales? Sq. Feet | Value Sales! | Sq. Feet | Value 
Jan....seeee $ 28,931,323 2,034,000| $ 13,595,000} $ 54,022,531 2,245,200] $ 13,346,200 $27,028,616 2,376,000) $ 17,012,509 | $ 16,275,161! 3,498,100) $ 23,369,400 
TORés soses ° 30,761,773 3,322,000] 17,772,000 49,014,450 3,114,200} 20,721,500 18,501,650 3,009,800} 22,045,400 | 20,952,450 3,157,400} —18,650°500 
March...... 22,468,500 5,209,000} 40,541,000 16,265,292 4,00,100| 29,079,700 30,906,289 5,997,800} 36,521,800 | 19,995,366 5,316,300] 33,881,000 
To eee 25,305,540 4,762,000} 30,972,000 25,982,876 5,094,500} 38,480,290) 19,825,233 4,808,300! 35,678,109 | 34,182,611 5,124,500} 31,985,400 
lL ae 108,375,192 4,079,000} 25,775,000 34,431,553 6,610,500} 39,709,700 44,210,460 5,346,900| 34,545,100 | 28,562,340 7,160,500] 46,851,000 
oe seeeeise| §6rere| 6 Seaneane 25,329,245) 6,015,600) = 40,753,400 23,082,337 5,675,600 42,121,800 | 16,591,771] 7,390,400] 46,134,600 
| OUR. casas 24,196,675 7,644,500| 57,672,000 28,918,050 6,067,900| 42,015,800 23,635,536 5.466300}  36.433.600 99'057 340 esctes| Se'ana'aee 
b MR vsssees 21,588,754 5,246,200} 33,667,200 17,970,298 5,469,000| 42,124,000 16.997 680 5'937'800/  41°085200|  ........... | 
| Sept........ 25,655,944 4,744,100} 35,217,300 12,874,224 4,865,100] 34,531,600 30,869,480)  — 4,263,700| 29,243,700 |... eee e| cece eee ees | asensaudess 
[as vascwes 26,313,830 3,936,800} 28,192,000 19,191,266 3,516,600} 23,556,700 26,053,600 SURGE GREE, USES SASSSS] So sveav Ess) asexesetoss | 
t OC isscees 24,673,250 3,156,700| 22,048,100 17,385,423 4,711,500} 34,571,800 26,898,416 CHURN, «DAUEL  kncsevecess] cvconseese See ees 
tee 30,098,325 3,407,400} 31,645,500 30,605,382 2,854,500) 22,177,600) 28,168,175 SUN ES vecinssseisl scacaenese BOR 
Potals ...... $397.270,256| 58,799,900| $423,203,700| _ $332,800,590| _54,564,700| $381,078,200| _$316,178,472| _55,474,500| $379,795,700 | _$158,617,039| _37.551.900| $237.798.300 





1Advertised School-Bond Sales. 

“Dodge Figures. ; : P ; 

NOTE: According to revised information, we have made a slight change in the figures for April 
“Souare Feet” and May “Value” under Contracts Let. 
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Seven Important Reasons for Selecting 
The Neatfit Adjustable Book Cover 
For All Your Textbooks 


It is made of a single piece of the highest grade stock. 
This stock is as tough as cloth and will outwear three 


ordinary covers. 


T W O: It is cut and folded true and exact. 


The design for adjusting the covers saves much time, 
THREE: enabling the pupils to do neat work in fitting the cover 


easily and quickly. 


not come loose. 


FIV E: It is absolutely waterproof. 


ing qualities it has no equal in flexibility. 


NEATFIT 
ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER, 
NEW MODEL 


FOLD OVER ON THAT SCOR- 
ING WHICH REPRESENTS 
THE HEIGHT OF THE BOOK 
AFTER TEARING DOWN THE 


PERFORATIONS TO THAT 
LINE 


THE BEST BOOK COVER 
EVER MADE FOR SCHOOL USE 


Millions of the Neatfit Adjustable Book Covers Are Sold 


Each Year 


THE NEATFIT ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER WILL INCREASE 
THE LIFE OF ANY TEXTBOOK 50% 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


Home Office—Syracuse, New York 
DALLAS 





NEW YORK ATLANTA 


It has broad gluing surfaces of sanitary glue, which do 


It fits snugly and presents an unbroken surface. 
SEVEN e Considering the remarkable strength and adequate wear- 
ee 
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KEEP PACE WITH PROGRESS 


THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY 


ADVANCED EDITION 





New ... authoritative ... inviting... 
highly indorsed. The one dictionary 
which meets the needs of modern 
schools and teachers. 


New from A to Z — 100,000 words defined 
— 3000 original illustrations — simple, accu- 
rate definitions — 16-page Atlas in colors. 


... $2.64 
Intermediate Edition, 44,000 words. $1.20 


‘Should be on every teacher’s desk.” 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Atlanta 


| Chicago 
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WINSTON 


{ These words should be k 


in your dictionary 


Indexed... $2.88 


—From Nebraska Ed. Journal. 








Dallas San Francisco ; 
FOR TEXTBOOKS = — 





In comparison with the national average for 
1923-24, the distribution of pupils in the public 
high schools for white pupils appears quite favor- 
able. ‘The figures are as follows: 


United North 

States Carolina 
Datee. FORT Saiscee a ssanai@din 39.2 37.5 
BOGONG, YORE. 6.6654 ie asiacsecs 27.1 27.0 
BOG FOR. ic ctccervesesess 19.2 20.1 
POUTUN FORE... ccc cc siss cee 14.5 15.4 


In 1915-16 only about one pupil out of six en- 
tering high school in North Carolina graduated 
four years later, while in 1925-26 about one half of 
those entering finished. Approximately three times 
as many pupils were graduated from high school in 
1925-26 than was the case a decade ago. 

In the state as a whole, thirteen out of every 
100 pupils are enrolled in high school, or an in- 
crease of one per cent over the previous session. 
The rural schools, with 10.3 per cent in high school, 
show a gain of 1.3 per cent over the session of 
1924-25, while the city group made an increase 
of .2 of one per cent. In the matter of per cent 
of enrollment, 84.2 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
this year attended daily, which is 1.2 per cent more 
than for the session of 1924-25. Brunswick county, 
with a percentage of attendance of 92.2 led the rural 
systems, while Kinston, with a percentage of 95.9, 
was ahead among the city groups. Northampton 
county, in attendance, enrollment, and scholarship 
had the best composite rank of any of the counties. 
while Graham county had the lowest rank. 

The extensive consolidation program achieved in 
North Carolina has led to an increase in the num- 
ber of school buses and in the number of children 
transported. In 1914-15, six vehicles were used to 
transport 247 pupils to and from consolidated 
schools. In 1919-20 the number of vehicles had 
increased to 150, and 7,936 children were being 
transported. By 1925-26, North Carolina owned 
2,317 trucks to transport 87,000 children. During 
the six-year period, 1919-20, through 1925-26, the 
number of children transported increased from 
7,936 to 87,283. The 2,317 buses covered 51,869 
miles of route, and transported more than 87,000 
children. The cost of transportation during the 
year 1925-26 was $1,302,720. 

In 1925-26, 696 consolidated schools for whites 
and 119 schools for negroes were maintained. Wil- 
son county ranks first, and Stanley second, in the 


number of children transported and in the number 
of trucks used. In the former, a total of 2,735 
children are transported in 77 trucks, which reg- 
ister a daily mileage of 1,499 miles. 


INTERNAL ACCOUNTING AT SACRA- 
MENTO, CALIFORNIA 

Mr. Ben T. Thomas, auditor of the city-school 
department of Sacramento, Calif., recently de- 
scribed the system of internal accounting for 
student funds in operation in the schools of that 
city. 

Brier to the establishment of the office of school 
auditor, the plan of accounting for student funds 
was similar to that in operation in nearly all 
other school departments. Students raised money, 
or realized money from their school atfairs, and 
were accountable to some member of the faculty. 
In this way the money was scattered throughout 
the department and lax methods of checking and 
financing crept into the accounting. The com- 
plexity of the task may be seen when it is stated 
that forty different student or school-activity 
funds were in operation 

The first work to be accomplished in the direc- 
tion of reorganizing the work was to transfer all 
the funds to one account and to make all funds 
accountable to one centralized head. Under the 
plan of central control all the money handled by 
students passes through the office of the school 
auditor. This office is the central office for re- 
ceiving and checking all money collected by 
students for their various activities which each 
year amounts to approximately $100,000, and which 
includes class funds, entertainments, milk fund, 
and cafeteria, as well as other functions where 
money is raised. The milk fund, alone, last year 
netted $12,000. 

The office is self-supporting at the present time. 
Every cent raised by students is accountable to 
the school auditor, and he knows to a cent the 
amount of money raised by the students among 
themselves, where the money is spent, and other 
details. The result is that the auditor is in posi- 
tion to place money in the bank, to draw interest 
in favor of student-body activities. The money is 
placed in a revolving fund; and when the money 
is not working, it is placed in a savings account. 

The entire system is based on sound business 
principles and is carried on much the same as any 


well-balanced educational organization. As a re- 
sult of the improved business methods, the work 
has grown to such an extent that a bank has been 
organized in the high school, with tellers named 
from the student body, and working under the 
supervision of Mr. Alfred Bird. 


INDIANA LAW ON SCHOOL VENTILATION 

The Indiana law requires that 225 eu. ft. of 
space be provided for each pupil in a schoolroom; 
that ventilation be provided furnishing 1,800 cu. 
ft. of air each hour for 225 cu. ft. of space; that 
heating systems shall provide a temperature of 70 
deg. while maintaining a relative humidity of 40 
per cent. 

Indianapolis engineers are in doubt whether these 
requirements are humanly possible. Outside tem- 
perature, direction and velocity of wind, humidity, 
loss of heat, all varying from day to day, are ele- 
ments making it difficult, if not impossible, to 
meet all the requirements. 

Dr. William F. King, secretary of the state 
board of health, charged with inspection of ventilat- 
ing systems in the schools, and enforcement of the 
sanitary schoolhouse law, reminded the engineers 
that if a change is sought in the measure it should 
be with due regard for conditions throughout the 
state. 

“In larger cities, such as Indianapolis, it is neces- 
sary to protect children more closely against im- 
pure air,” he said, “than in smaller cities and rural 
communities, where the air is relatively free from 
impurities. It would be folly to compel installation 
of air washers in smaller places at a heavy financial 
burden. Shortage of funds would prevent installa- 
tion in 75 per cent of the schools in the state.” 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 

—Mr. N. F. Maddever has been reelected as presi- 
dent, and Mr. F. J. Pfetsch as clerk, of the board 
of education at Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

—Mr. C. C. Miles, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Salisbury, Mo., has been elected head of 
the school system at Braymer, to succeed Mr. W. 
R. Lowry. Mr. Miles has been in attendance at 
the University of Missouri during the past year 
where he completed his graduate work leading to 
a master’s degree, 

—Mr. W. R. Lowry, formerly of Braymer, Mo., 
has been elected superintendent of schools at 
Chester, III. 
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(he 
Health and Happiness Series 


THE PLAY ROAD TO HEALTH 144 pages $0.64 


HEALTH HABITS 207 pages le 
THE WAY TO KEEP WELL 264 pages 84 
THE HUMAN BODY AND ITS CARE — 336 pages 96 


By S. Weir Newmayer, A.M., M.D., Super- 

visor of Medical Inspection of Public 

Schools, Philadelphia, and Edwin C.Broome, 

Ph.D., LL.D., Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia 





The first book contains ten plays and stories 
to be read and acted. 


The second book is made up of thirty brief 
stories. 


The third book is a simple, straightforward 
textbook of hygiene, enlivened by anecdotes. 


The fourth book is a more advanced textbook, 
with the chief attention given to matters of 
practical importance. 





American Book Company, Incorporated 
330 E. 22nd Street 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


Chicago, Illinois 





NEW TEST AND PRACTICE 
MATERIALS 


CASE STUDIES FOR CLASSES IN CIVICS— 

DeWitt S. Morgan. 

The case studies present some of the basic issues of 
democracy through interesting situations drawn largely 
from school life. Questions requiring a thorough pupil- 
analysis are provided. 


TEST AND STUDY EXERCISES IN GENERAL 
SCIENCE—J. T. Giles. 

A General Science Workbook in the most simple, 
searching, and convenient form, including Diagnostic and 
Mastery Tests on all the various topics usually found in 
modern textbooks of General Science. 


REVISED STUDY-PERIOD PROJECTS— 

Elda L. Merton. 

Now in TABLET FORM. Silent Reading Seatwork 
for the Primary Grades that is easy to use and at the 
same time develops silent reading power. 


THE LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN 

ARITHMETIC—N. J. Lennes. 

Progressive practice material, standard tests, and prob- 
lem material for Grades 2-8. Full-year and half-year tab- 
lets, with two Score Cards in each tablet. 

THE LAIDLAW TEST AND EXERCISE BOOK IN 

SPELLING—A. C. Senour. 

Designed for classes using the test-study method in 
spelling. A complete and permanent record of the pupil’s 
progress which reveals individual pupil difficulty. A new 
feature—THE CHART OF PROGRESS. 


Write for Descriptive Folders 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 Calumet Avenue, 36 West Twenty-fourth Street, 
Chicago New York 
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Gsoode 16-Inch Globes 
(Political and Physical) 


On A quality par with the popular 
Goode School Maps. The same high standards of editing 
and engraving ... the same thoughtful planning .. . the 
same intelligent elimination of non-essentials and stressing 
of important features. 

Accurate, legible, practical . . . supreme among school 
globes. And handsome ... the discriminating use of con- 
trasting, though not discordant colors lends true beauty 
to practical utility. 


a 





Goode Globes (the political and 
the physical) are 16 inches in di- 
ameter, a size more significant 
than novel. Convenient and sightly, 
the size brings the scale to 500 
“# miles to the inch ...a very usable 
® figure. 

Two globes from the same base 
... continent outlines are the same 
on the political as on the physical 
Goode Globe . .. an ideal arrange- 
ment for simultaneous use in the 
teaching of history, geography and 
economics ... yet each is complete 
in itself. 











Both globes are availab'e in a variety 
of suitable mountings. A new pam- 
ph'et, descr:b.ng the Goode G!obes and 
i"vstrating them in fu'l color, is now 
ready. It is free—write for it today. 


RAND MSNALLY & GoMPANY 


Map Headquarters 





Dept. J-94 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark Street 559 Mission St. 








Four 


Notable Textbook Adoptions 


Los Angeles—Rational Dictation 


On April 20 the Los Angeles Board of Education 
adopted Rational Dictation for exclusive use in all 
Los Angeles high schools. 





Milwaukee—Gregg Shorthand 


On May 3 the Milwaukee Board of Education adopted 
the Gregg Shorthand Manual and Gregg Speed Studies 
for exclusive use in all the Milwaukee high schools. 








San Francisco—Rational Typewriting 


On June 26 the San Francisco Board of Education 
adopted the New Rational Typewriting, 1927 edition, 
for exclusive use in all the senior high schools of that 
city. 
Des Moines—Rational Typewriting and 
Rational Typewriting Projects 


On July 14 the Des Moines Board of Education adopt- 
ed New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition, and 
Rational Typewriting Projects for exclusive use in all 
Des Moines high schools. 





All four of these large city adoptions were made on the recom- 
mendation of teacher- and high-school-principal-committees, 
and after weeks and months of research and investigation. 





The GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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HOLMES 


Nha at MOTION PICTURE 


Ee ATA: 








NO 
SHAFT | jaeee 
DRIVE } or 
| Gnatws 


= ‘ eS so ot — 
A LOW IN PRICE 
yet projects a 10 ft. x 14 ft. 
picture up to 100 ft., equal in 


quality and definition to pic- 
turesin moving picture houses. 


15 Days Free Trial 


Compare it with any other make; 
if not perfectly satisfactory, return 
it and your money will be cheer- 
fully refunded. Many exclusive me- 
chanical features in point of ease 
of operation, long life, safety, ad- 


justable take up, a adjustment, simplicity throughout. 
US. Navy IT HAS NO EQU 


e That’s why the United States Navy is using 150 machines 
has just and 51 being used by Hollywood’s most famous celebrities, 
directors and prdoucers. 


e 
bought its Professional quality with portability. Weight 44 pounds. Can 
be operated from any light system, farm lighting included. 
151st ; 
Write for interesting details. 


HOLMES HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY 


Projector 1640 No. HALSTED sT. CHICAGO 


a, 


OTIO 


Learn the advantages of visual education. Prominent edu- 
cators everywhere encourage the use of motion pictures in the 
schools. 


Write for free booklet. Tells all about the educational 
advantages of motion pictures in the school. Answers all your 
questions—explains the Acme Projector and how you can se- 
cure a free demonstration in your own school. Fill in the 
coupon today. 


Also made with special base 















Acme Division 


INTERNATIONAL PRoyJECTOR CORPORATION 


90 Gold St. New York City 





Please Ca t hooklet G9 


Name 


A ddre 


City .. State 





















The Value 
or the 
Dic 


tionary 
is the title of a new booklet written to 


help you in Teaching the Dictionary. 
Here are a few suggestions of the les- 
sons included: 


SBN 


First Dictionary Lessons \ 
Relative Position of Letters 

How to Find Words 

What You Find 

Pronunciation 

How to Find Meanings 

Parts of Speech and Meanings 
Unusual Uses of Words 

Synonyms 


The Hyphen, Etc., Etc. - 


Copies of this new booklet will be 
sent Free to teachers upon request. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Publishers of the Merriam- 
Webster Dictionaries 
for over 85 years 


Look for the Circular Trade-Mark 
Get the ae 


WEBSTER'S 





Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium stage. 


Twenty years of experience in 
equipping High Schools has placed 
us in a position to know the par- 
ticular requirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative. 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Ave., 2310 Cass Ave., 
Minneapolis, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
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LEITZ 


STANDARD COLLEGE MICROSCOPES 
In Stock for Immediate Delivery 


Model “LL” Model “O” 


In precision of optical and mechanical workmanship the above microscopes 
are equal to the elaborate Leitz Research Microscopes, having, however, been 
simplified in their adjustments so as to give the greatest practical usefulness 
in classroom and student laboratory work. 

If the purchase of classroom microscopes is anticipated, ask for our liter- 
ature and estimate; we satisfy the most discriminating requirements and 
through the use of Leitz College Microscopes, institutions will realize the 
importance of superior quality. 


ASK FOR CATALOG NO. P (DD) 


E. LEITZ, Inc. 


60 East Tenth Street, . NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A 


TS: 
For Pacific Coast States: Spindler & Sauppe, Offices at San Francisco 
and Los Angeles, Calif. 
For Washington District: Paul L. Brand, Investment Bldg., 
ashington, D. C. 
For Canada: The J. F.Hartz Co., Ltd., Toronto 2, Can. 
For Philippine Islands: Botica de Santa Cruz, Manila, P. I. 
For Cuba: Antiga & Co., Havana, Cuba. 








ITA GLASS 


THE HEALTH WINDOW GLASS 





















Vita Glass is the most widely 
used, best known and most 
conclusively health tested 
ultra violet transmitting glass 
in the world. 










For complete information about 


Vita Glass address Dept. F-5 










VITAGLASS CORPORATION 
50 East 42nd St. New York City 
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GIVE CHILDREN THE MAXIMUM BENEFIT 


SIMPLEX 
PROGRAM 


CLOCK 
$110.00 


This is the simplest 
and least expensive 
bell ringing device 
on the market for 
use in Grade and 
High Schools. It is 
so simple that any- 
one able to set a 
clock can arrange 
the contacts to ring 
almost any program 
desired. There are 
no paper tapes or 
drums which can 
tear, wear, or cause 
trouble. The weath- 
er has no effect upon 
the accuracy of this 
program clock. It is 
no more expensive 
to maintain than 
door bell equipment. 


Make Every Minute Count 


OF THEIR SCHOOL HOURS 





SIMPLEX TIME RECORDER CO., Gardner, Mass. 






Write for 
“The 
Lighting 
of 
Schools” 


—a guide 
to 
good 
practice. 


You pay 
doubl 


for . 


Poor 








Poor lighting wastes physical, nervous, 
and mental energy. 

Oft times, poor lighting alone retards 
the pupil’s progress and makes neces- 


schools. 


sary an extra term or year in public 


Statistics show it costs the community 
on the average, $300 per pupil for each 
year of public schooling. 

Good lighting—Planned Lighting with 
Holophane — will save this waste of 
public money as well as conserve the 
children’s eyesight. 

Planned Lighting, while requiring a 
slightly higher initial investment in . 
equipment, is the cheapest course in 


the final analysis. 


HOLOPHANE COMPANY, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York 


HOLOPHANE 


New York — San Francisco — Chicago — Milwaukee — Toronto 
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Write for FREE 32-page 
catalog, ‘“‘Fresh Water.”’ 
It discusses and illustrates 

<4 all types of water systems 

“7 honestly and fairly and 

~ clearly explains the supe- 
fA riorities of the National. 


————— . ne 


Bradley — 


Washfountains 








PROMOTE BOTH j REQUIRE BUT A 
CLEANLINESS AND MINIMUM OF 
SANITATION i JANITOR SERVICE 


‘“‘The First Cost 


is the Last Cost’’ 


Bradley Washfountains represent a 
great advance in modern washroom 
equipment. They promote both clean- 
liness and sanitation, are self cleaning 
and require but a minimum of janitor 
service. 


And Bradley Washfountains are 
most economical. Their use reduces 
the number of fixtures required. They 
save floor space, use less water, and 
permit the use of fresh tempered 
water at all times. 


For use in Schools, Colleges and 
Universities and in every t of 
public lavatories, there is no fixture 
equal to the Bradley Washfountain in 
utility, durability and beauty and in 
economy of operation and mainte- 
nance, 


Write for Catalog 


Bradley Washfountain Co. 


Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin 


<aTio’ AL, Pee 


Na 
elev jew gubsidiat Vet ectric ‘ 


pivision “brake 


Lion’ pany: 


‘ use 
e atin gy pany 





Hughes High School 
ahs mnati ° 


A FEW SCHOOL 
INSTALLATIONS 


Crane Technica] High School, 
Tilden High School, 

Schurz High School, 

Austin High School, 

Morgan Park School, 


and Senior High School, 


Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Marquette University, 
Continuation School, 

Milwaukee, Wis. 
Fortuna Grade School, 

Fortuna, Calif. 
— Ave. High 


ool, 
Canton, Ohio 
High School, 
Green Bay, Wis. 
Fond du Lac High Scheol, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
South Omaha High Schoel, 
South Omaha, Nebr. 
Woodland Union High School, 
Woodland, Calif. 
Old Government School, 
Oneida, Wis. 
Great Neck Prep. School, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
High School, 
St. Charles, Ill. 


AND MANY MORE. 






Write for a free 
Copy of Our 
Complete 
Catalog 





DRINK-KING 





A Major Part 


of School Building 


Drinking equipment was once considered 
a minor part of the school building, but now 
it is one of the major parts. It is one of the 
important factors in maintaining child health 
and also in the cost of buildings upkeep and 
operation. 


Century Sanitary Drink-King Fountains 
are built to withstand hard usage without 
constant attention. The patented regulator 
in the bubbler-head controls the water vol- 
ume and also prevents water waste. 


Be sure to consider Century Fountains in 
your plans for replacements or new buildings. 


The complete Century catalogue will be 
sent free upon request. 


Century Brass Works Inc., 
Belleville, I11. 


FOUNTAINS 


TRADE MAQK REG. U.S. PRAT. OFF. 


CALE Tee oe 





Mills Metal Toilet Partitions 


Designed for Sanitation 


Mills Metal toilet partitions are far more than 
merely partitions; every possible method of de- 
sign and construction that provides for sanita- 
tion has been engineered into Mills Metal toilet 


partitions. 


The leg over rather than into the 


shoe, polished alloy aluminum hinge, heat 
treated top and bottom pin are a few features. 
Send for descriptive literature. 


THE MILLS COMPANY 


905 Wayside Road 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Representatives in All Principal Cities 


Mills Metal Partitions for offices, 
factories, lavatories, showers, dressing 





Mills Metal representatives are lo- 
cated in more than fifty principal 


rooms, beauty parlors, etc. Hospital cities. Estimates gladly furnished on 


cubicles and screens. 


any job, large or small. 
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SOUND 
PROOF 


PARTITIONS 


between 


AUDITORUM 


and 
GYMNASIUM 


Architects have proven that 
the sound-proofing efficien- 
cy of Hamlin’s Sound-Proof 
Doors and Folding Parti- 
tions makes possible econ- 
omy of space and simplifi- 
cation of plans that reduce 
building costs and greatly 
improve the utility of ad- 
joining rooms. 

As illustrated at the left, 
the auditorium receives the 
benefit of the gymnasium 
to use as a very large stage, 
thereby making the gym- 
nasium more valuable be- 
cause of greatly increased 
seating facilities, while each 
may be used separately if 
desired. This folding par- 
tition in the Bexley High 
School, Columbus, O., is 





Send for Catalog 


IRVING HAMLIN 


Manufacturers of Sound-Proof Doors and Folding Partitions 


1510 LINCOLN ST. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


-NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


DIAL REMOVED. THE ONLY 
TOOL REQUIRED TO TAKE 
THE MIXER APART IS A 
SCREW DRIVER. 


COVER REMOVED, GIVING 
ACCESS TO VALVE DISCS. 


REPLACING VALVE SEATS. 


The face of the Shower Head is easily removed 
for cleaning; the Flow Control regulates force of 
water from Shower Head; the Mixer can be set 
to a fixed maximum temperature, preventing waste 
of hot water. 


Write for Bulletin S.B.15X 


HOFFMANN & BILLINGS, MFG. Co. 


mMmaAIitLwaAaunteée eE, uu. Ss. A. 




















19 feet high by 60 feet wide. 


EVANSTON, ILL. 








W inter 
Brings 
DANGER 


During the next few 
months a large percent- 
age of the entire year’s 
school-house fires will 
take their toll. 


Thousands of children 
have died—more will 
die before Spring—be- 
cause of old fashioned 
or inadequate fire es- 
capes. 

No life has ever been lost 
in a Logan Spiral Slide. 
Installations can still be 
made before winter. 


LOGAN CO. 


Incorporated 1885 
300 N. Buchanan St. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


be AMBLUCO 

7 NON-SLIP 
PERMANENT BLUE STONE 
STAIR TREADS 
and LANDINGS 


“Lasts the Life of a School” is a fit- 
ting slogan for Ambluco Blue Stone 
Stair Treads and Landings. Authentic 
records show that they give satisfactory 
service for 50 or 60 years, and a school 
is usually considered obsolete in that 
time and replaced. In fact there are 
records of Ambluco Treads and Land- 
ings being removed in the wrecking of 
an old school and later installed in a 
new one. 


Our A.I. A. 22H Catalogue’ is now 
ready for distribution to architects. 


SANITARY DURABLE 
ECONOMICAL ATTRACTIVE 
RUST PROOF FIRE-RESISTING 
QUIET NON-SLIP 


MAINTENANCE-FREE 
Background iilustrates a typical in- 


stallation of Ambluco Treads and 
Landings in a public school. 


ate ee 


ay ees 


AMERICAN BLUE STONE CO. 


CONSULTING and SALES OFFICE 
101 PARK AVE. NEW YORK 








ae ee 


ns | 
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Equip Your | 





i MM gy SS Playground with 
MITCHELL Betterbilt Playground Apparatus | 


Give the children for whose recreational activities 
you are responsible, safe, sturdy, correctly-designed 
equipment with which to build up muscle and mind. 


It is easy to select equipment from the Mitchell line 
for any size or type of outdoor playground and afford 
children of every playground age the facilities for 
healthy amusement and well-rounded exercise. Mitch- 
ell apparatus is designed in accordance with recog- | 
nized sound principles of physical development and 
recreation. It has the background of 35 vears of suc- 
cessful manufacturing experience. 


Send For Free Catalog | 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1801 Forest Home Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. | 





Naa 


This two-unit EVANS Vanishing 
Door Wardrobe holds 60 hangers 


Tis is the EVANS Class R Class-Room 
Wardrobe, made in two six-foot units instead | 

of the four-foot size usual with all built-in ward- 

robes of other makes. The space required, taken 

from the finished plaster line, is 12 feet wide, 

2 feet 6 inches deep, and 6 feet 2 inches high, and 

the capacity is such that even if there are more 

girls than boys in the class, there is plenty of 

room to segregate their garments. Soundless, 

mischief-proof, operated at a touch, and aston- 

ishingly economical of space, EVANS Vanishing 

Door WARDROBES are being accepted as 

standard school equipment everywhere. May 

we send our architect’s filing-size illustrated 

catalogue, with ALL the facts on ALL the types? 


W. L. EVANS 


Washington, Indiana, U. S. A. 


Patented in U.S., Trademark “Vanishing 
_ Canada, and Door” registered in 
Foreign Countrie U. S. and Canada 


VANISHING DOOR WARDROBES | 
ne 








rr 


on.” ==__0 noo 20 ho 0 0 IOEI0 


[ 


1835 W. LAKE ST. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE 


GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 


ALSO 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


AND ATHLETIC SUPPLIES 





CHICAGO 
GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


Send for Descriptive Catalog. 





CHICAGO 


oO OOO 


email 








SCHOOL and COLLEGE 
SCENERY 
STAGE EQUIPMENT 





Complete Stage Equipment 
For School and College Auditoriums 


Velour Curtains and Cycloramas 

Curtain Tracks—Curtain Control 
Painted Curtains and Drops 
Framed Painted Scenery 


Asbestos Curtains—Picture Screens 
Stage Hardware and Complete Rigging 
Estimates furnished for any Stage 
No obligation to Purchaser 


THE WARD-STILSON COMPANY 
ANDERSON INDIANA. 
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Using the fire escapes are best 
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Draper Shade Value. 
Is Recognized Here 


When the new Theodore Roosevelt Junior High School, 
Rockford, Ill., was completed recently it was proclaimed 


5G Mates one of the finest school buildings in the state. 


now have 
schools safe 


tn aannall dine, Since the finest materials only had been used in its 


construction, the school officials decided that the best 
grade of furnishings should be used to enhance the nat- 
ural beauty of their school. Consequently, it is a notable 
fact that they equipped the school throughout with 
Draper Adjustable Shades. 


Fire drills, using a central hallway 
and staircase, are always a danger, 
as the world’s greatest school ca- 
tastrophes have proved. A scream 
or a cry of FIRE can easily create 
a dreaded panic even during Fire 
Drill. 
A POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE 


coasts the pupils away from the 
center of the building to the outside 
air without the least danger and 
Panics cannot happen. 


Recent School Installations 


Ironwood, Mich. Pomona, Calif. 

Prince Frederick, Md. Hibbing, Minn. 

Rockford, Ill. College Place, Wash. 

Lowell, ‘Ind. Madison, Fla. 

Baden, Pa. Azter, N. Mex. 

Mt. Harris, Colo. Humphrey, Ark. 
Skiatook, Okla. 


This is but one of the many testations of the faith 


that school men have in Draper Shades. 
U.S. Govt. Schools at: 


Phoenix, Ariz. Ft. Belknap, Mont. 


. . Let us show you how an installation 
Cheyenne, S. Dak. a 


will benefit your school. 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 


Spiceland - Indiana é 


Write for Details and Specifications. 


POTTER MANUFACTURING CORP. 


1858 Conway Bldg. — CHICAGO 
The POTTER TUBULAR SLIDE is the only Fire Escape with a service record 
that is approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
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Forty Years of Experience 











stand behind the “Cleveland Line” 


of Ranges, Steam, Gas and Electrical 





Equipment — rare ability that you 
can depend upon to produce an in- 
stallation planned and arranged to 


meet schoo] requirements. 





The Cleveland Line gives a lifetime 


of service and satisfaction. 








Our. plan and specification service is 












always at your disposal to serve you 


with new ideas, layouts and estimates. 


Consult us on equipment, 


supplies = 
everything for the Kitchen 


utensils and 


and Cafeteria, 


he CLEVELAND RANGE (. 


General Offices and Factory 


a CLEVELAND, OHIO 


|. 1 








up ‘‘six-by-six’’ at 
every corner, and a 
built-up ‘‘four-by- 
four’ at every three 
feet in the wall, assure 
strength. Walls are 
four layers thick and 





SEND 
FOR 

FREE 

BOOK 


cost less than the usual 
school building. Get 
our illustrated book, 
“Schools,”’ written by 
experts on school 
housing. No obliga- 
tion. 


CIRCLE A PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
600 South 25th Street, Newcastle, Ind. 


. 
Brighter, Stronger, Less Costly 
9 * 
Erected In 5 to 8 Days’ Time 
mS r zt ’ . - } “ ‘ ‘ | 
WithCircle ASchools, _— | insulated against heat, 
students are housed in cold and noise. Large 
a fraction of the usual | awning type windows 
time. These practical —equal in area to ; 
class roomsareerected more than 20% of 
in 5 to 8 days! _ floor space—assure 
They are far stronger os plenty of light and air 
' without draft. 
thantheaverage frame 
construction. A built- Circle A Class Rooms 


CIRCLE @ SCHOOLS 





aca taP BR  RB 
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Dougherty Cafeterias 
mean complete satisfaction 


on ~~ 


Equipped by DOUGHERTY 


Ocean City High School, Ocean City, N. J. 
Vivian B. Smith, Architect, Ocean City, N. J. 


Over seventy-six years’ experience has 
proven that DOUGHERTY Cafeteria Equip- 
ment for schools means efficiency, durability, 

‘and complete satisfaction. 


When Kitchen and cafeteria equipment is 
needed, it is well to remember that none is 
more rightly selected or satisfactorily used 
than DOUGHERTY’S. 


Write today for our 
complete catalog cover- 


ing every item needed 
for a School Cafeteria. 


W.F. DOUGHERTY & SONS 


Are wadabis) For(@) The Kitcherv 
WA 


1009 ARCH ST. * Y PHILADELPHIA 





“ The fact that we are now using 
your dishwashing machine in 
all of our hotels, after having 
used three other kinds during 
the past ten years, should be evi- 
dence enough of our faith in the 
performance of your machines." 


HIS statement by R. BruceCarter, 


Colt Manager of the Hotel Lamar, 
Autosan Line Houston, Texas, does something 
Model S-1 Rack Type more than express the satisfaction 


Copper $615 Monel @7 fh 
odel RM-1 


Rack Type Manual 
Copper ' Monel $1185 
Model RA- 


he and his associates are having with 


Cut AUTOSAN 


Rac k Type Automatic 


Cooper ’ 310 onel $1560 
Model A-2 Rotary Type 
Copper $975 onel $1225 
Model B Rotary Ty pe DISHWASHING MACHINES 
Cc oope r ‘ 50 Monel $210 
Model C- Conveyor Type 
Gauri or $1950 Monel #2: ve It isan accurate summary of what is happen- 
Model C-22 Conveyor Type ing in all parts of the country wherever 
Copper $2350 Monel $2800 superior performance and the greatest dol- 
Model C3 Conveyor Type 


lar-for-dollar value are the overriding influ- 
ences in the selection of dishwashing equip- 
ment for cafeterias, clubs, hospitals, hotels 
and restaurants. 


Copper $3200 Monel $3750 


There are eight mode's of Colt’s Autosans 
covering every dishwashing requirement, from 
$615 to $3750. Literature upon request. 








===] Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co. 
Autosan Division 
Hartford - Connecticut 


























| 
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Why University of Notre Dame uses 
Soaperior Soap System— 


Soaperior 
Equipped 
Lavatories 


Dining Hall 
University of 
Notre Dame 


Because Soaperior Soap Equipment insures perfect hygiene—Because 
it cuts down maintenance expense—it was chosen by the University 
of Notre Dame. 


To quote Mr. Robert H. Borland, Director of Dining Halls—“We 
have found the Soaperior Soap System practicable in day in and 
day out hard service. It is a great improvement over cake soap from 
the standpoint of economy and hygiene.” In these washrooms, 2700 
students daily are provided with sanitary hand washing facilities 
through the use of the Soaperior Soap System. More conclusive proot 
of the efficiency and economy of this equipment cannot be desired.” 


Write Dept. LOK for catalogue 


U. S. SANITARY SPECIALTIES CORPN., 


435 S. Western Avenue, 
CHICAGO 









THREE SCHOOL CAFETERIAS 


Designed right, built right . . . and priced right. 


Sanitary, attractive, and arranged for labor-saving service. 


EBB ESSSSHSEBSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSHBHHBHSBHOSBGSB BPD DIDI 


Durable materials, careful construction —to withstand years 3 
of busy usage. . % 
Manufactured and installed by S. Blickman, Inc., established & 
2Q( ( ra¢ . e fag : > eran re i] 
1889 .. . 39 years of manufacturing experience. 63 
Are you thinking about a kitchen or cafeteria for your & 
school ... or replacing or adding to your present equipment? 
Write our plan department for suggestions as to a layout of 5 
the room that will save you space and feed the greatest number 
during the lunch period. There will be no charge or obligation. : 
“if OTM ISIT i 
Mickie oman | 
d Ou PMENT @ 
532 naeen Ave., Wichantin, N. J. . 
@ 
BOSSBSSSSSSSGGSSSSSSSSSSSSSBEBE BBGSSEBEP 
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THE EDUCATOR 
DOUBLE ROLL SHADE 


NEW DESIGN 


NEW 
FEATURES 





The 
Modern Shade 
For 
Modern Schools 





a . TNE ee eee a eh 
Sy = Se RR 


\ ; mi Li I ~. al 
PATENT PENDING 


WRITE FOR “MODERN SHADING” 
THERE IS A DISTRIBUTOR NEAR YOU 


MAXWELL’S 
SHADE SERVICE BUREAU 


3636 IRON ST. CHICAGO 


Wiawy 


WO te 
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VELOUR CURTAINS 


we 


CYCLORAMAS 


UNIVERSAL 
SCENIC STUDIO, INC. 


378-380 FIFTH ST. 
MILWAUKEE 
(Formerly St. Paul, Minn.) 


Any One of Our Representatives 
Will Answer Your Request 
for Information 


H. S. REVELLI W. B. CLINARD 
Memphis, Tenn. Winston Salem, N. C. 
R. D. JOHNSON 
St. Paul, Minn. 
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As long as schools grow overcrowd- 
ed—there’ll be a need for the tem- 
porary relief that AmertcanPortable 
Schools give. They ease the cramp- 
ed situation until a permanent 
building can be erected. 





Four-room School, Hammond, Ind. 


Write for catalog 


AMERICAN PORTABLE HOUSE CORP. 


601-611 ALASKA ST., SEATTLE, WASH. 


Represented by: 

H. R. SHEPHERD AMERICAN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. HENRY WIGGS 
7931 Coles Ave., Chicago 415 Chestnut Street, 1649 Nostrand Ave., 
THE ACME COMPANY St. Louis, Mo. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

19-21 West Third St., EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY CO. W. I. JOHNSON 
Cincinnati, O. Painesville, O. Waynesburg, Pa. 
SALESINCORPORATED VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. T. R. WOODBURN CO. 
Easton, Penna. Richmond, Va.; Charleston, W. Va. Terre Haute, Ind. 



















For the 
School 


Auditorium 
Lighting 


we 


Safe 
Flexible 
Efficient 


Ce 
€ © ¢e0ees 


a ee 


The A Major System is the lighting control used by nearly all 
modern theaters throughout the country. On a modified, but no less 
efficient scale it is used in many schools as well, for it provides safe 
lighting control for all auditorium and stage activities. 


Send for complete literature and estimates — both gladly furnished 


without cost. 
Frank Adam 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 
ST. LouIs 


O ffices in thirty-one cities. 











Preheat = * 
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LOW RE-ERECTION COST IS VITAL 
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GOLD 


BOND PORTABLE SCHOOL 


In localities where the school population shifts, 


M & M GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
are easily erected, of course, but what is even more 
important, are easily taken down and re-erected, not 
once, but as many times as are necessary, without 
injury to any part. 


The walls of these substantial buildings are in sec- 
tions 12 ft. high, sided with clear red cedar, attrac- 
tively stained and lined with plasterboard. Flat ceil- 
ings of plasterboard are furnished. 


These buildings have solved over-crowded condi- 
tions for school boards for thirty years. 


Give us the opportunity of solving your problem. 
Literature gladly mailed upon request. 


MERSHON & MORLEY CO. 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


MANUAL TRAINING BENCH No. 280 


GLANCE AT THIS NEW PATTERN 

will show that the combination of vari- 
ous sized drawers and cupboard makes an 
unusually practical bench. Notice, especially, 
the small drawer which is intended to hold 
nails, screws, small tools, etc., which so easily 
become misplaced when kept with the larger 
tools. Being able to immediately lay hands 
on these small but necessary items, will be the 
means of saving a great deal of time, thereby 
promoting efficiency. Also, notice the large 
cupboard, which will hold such tools and ma- 
terials which can not be kept in the general or 
three private drawers. Bench is equipped 
with our Abernathy Rapid Acting Roller Nut 
Vise No. 70D on front, adjustable stop and 
dog. 


C. CHRISTIANSEN 


Manufacturer of this line since 1898 
4-2842 West 26th St., 





{ 
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Chicago, II. 
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Luther Burbank School, Stockton, California 
Opening 20’-9”" xz 9’-8” 


EFFICIENCY 
The use of Acme Rolling Wood Partitions 
makes for efficiency in the modern school plant. 
The Acme Partition illustrated above provides a 
moving wall for practically the entire side of the 
room. 


The blackboard surface shown is applied di- 
rectly to the smooth surface of the finished wood. 

The entire partition coils overhead out of the 
way, throwing two class rooms into one large 
room for assembly purposes. 

Easy operation by chain hoist or hand crank 
is accomplished by means of exclusive Acme ball 
bearing shaft construction. 

Send for complete details. 


ACME PARTITION COMPANY, INC. 


Representatives in Principal Cities 


3538 Peralta Street Oakland, California 


DUSTLESS 
CRAYONS 


are truly 
Crayons of Character 


Free of grit from tip to tip NATIONAL CRAY- 
ONS respond perfectly to every stroke. 


Being uniform in strength, every piece of 
NATIONAL CRAYON will withstand a firm grip 
of the fingers without danger of breaking or 
crumbling. 


The dustless feature, combined with uniformity 
in all other respects, makes NATIONAL the 
ideal crayon for the classroom. 


Your regular school supply dealer 
can serve you. If not, write direct. 


THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 
West Chester Pa. 
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The 
Compass 
that 
takes 
THIN 
LEADS 





Compasses #ng Divider 


The only school compass 
that takes thin leads. 


The only school compass 
that never jams. 


Micrometer adjustment of 
the radius with precision 
adjustment of the lead 
makes a perfect compass 
for exact work. 


Every compass tested to 
proscribe perfect circles 
with both ink and pencil. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO. 
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. mite \ A Model 
ay 274 to Meet 

the Needs 
of Every 


School 


PATENTED 


ie ed ad 


The “EDUCATOR” is a new “APSCO” model de- 
signed especially for KINDERGARTEN and PRI- 
MARY GRADES. It makes a short blunt point on 
pencils or crayons of any size up to 1545 of an inch 















New York, U. S. A. in diameter. The “EDUCATOR” was made at the 
request of many teachers. 
Showing showing OTHER “APSCO” MODELS 
Pen Le F ee Cut chews Dandy—Dexter—Star—Marvel—Junior 
Detache Six compass Wizard—Giant, and the world famous Chicago. 
ra ‘ 
Laas Actual Size Ask your School Supply House or Stationer 
Tube Propel_y ; : Catalog Sent on request 
Movement Q \ Thin 
Lead - AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


3 mean jobs 


quickly, easily handled with 
DRAWLET PENS! 





I Lettering signs, notices, display titles 


Bold, clear lettering or writing is quick 
and easy to do with Drawlet Pens. No fuss 
or bother. Used like a pencil. 


Writing primer phrases giant size for the 
first steps in reading 


You’ve probably copied primer phrases on 
the board, so everybody could see them. 
Drawlet pens make it possible to put these 
phrases on big cards, where they are (a) 
permanent, (b) lettered exactly like the 
printed words, (c) black on white instead 
of the confusing white on black. 


4 Teaching the youngest pupils to use a pen 


It is so natural to hold a Drawlet Pen that 
the smallest child can use it. It makes such 
big, bold lines that chubby hands soon 
form the letters easily. 


TRY Drawlet Pens—at our expense! Free samples 
gladly sent to teachers and school administrators. 
Esterbrook Pen Co., Camden, N. J., Dept. AS 5. 








SQUIRES INKWELLS 


Squires No. 59 
Boston Inkwell 


We make the Boston Inkwell with 
three different styles of tops and 
three satvles of glasses, all inter- 
changeable. They fit a 1-27/32 inch 


hole 
Squires No. 14 
Self-Closing Inkwell 


No. 14 Self-Closing Inkwell has a 
Hard Rubber Top and fits a 2 inch 
hole. It is the best inkwell on the 
market. 


Squires No. 12 
Common Sense Inkwell 


Our No. 12 or Common Sense Ink- 
well is made in three sizes. to fit 
holes 144”. 1%” or 1%”. Corks with 
Caps or Rubber Corks furnished as 
desired. 


Squires No. 3 or 
Chicago Inkwell 


We furnish a one-lug or a three lug 
glass for this inkwell which fits a 
1-27/32 inch hole. Nickel Plated. 


Write for Catalogue, Prices 
and Samples. 


SQUIRES INKWELL COMPANY 


Brady Bldg., Third Ave. and Ross St., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“QOBCO” STEEL FLAG POLES 


They are storm and lightning proof, smooth 
and straight, last a lifetime, cost less than 
wood poles. 





ATLANTIC READERS 
A series of five books designed for 
CHARACTER-BUILDING 


. Edited by Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Cincinnati Schools 















Our flag poles are constructed of steel pipe 
sections, telescoping into each other and held 
in place with steel pins, thereby making a 










Book I The Understanding Prince Grade IV c Ath Ste 
Book II High and Far Grade V tight and rigid joint. 

Book III The Wonderful Tune Grade VI y 7 ’ ; 

Book IV The Great Conquest Grade VII Erection is very simple, and with the full 


Book V Outward Bound Grade VIII directions furnished by us anyone can do it. 






WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICES. 


OTTO BIEFELD COMPANY 


118 - 206 N. Water St. Watertown, Wisconsin 


Mailing-price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 
34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 
















“STANDARD” 






- ry Bulletin Board S C EB N E R Y 
i THE BEST COMPLETE 





BY 
ANY TEST 





STAGE EQUIPMENT 






Velour Curtains — Cycloramas 
Draperies 


Practical for display purposes in 

halls and over blackboards in 

schoolrooms. Easily installed in 
ees old or new buildings. 







“IF IT’S USED ON A STAGE—WE CAN FURNISH IT” 


ACME SCENIC STUDIOS 


2919-21 W. Van Buren St. Chicago, IIl. 






USEFUL, ATTRACTIVE and PERMANENT 
We Manufacture All Sizes. Write for Sample. 


STANDARD BLACKBOARD CO. 


Cor. Second and Walnut Sts. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


































THE IMPROVED “CLICK SYSTEM” 
“MASTER SPECIAL” KEYLESS PADLOCK 


An Achievement in Economy and Utility. Made up special for 
Lockers and Boxes, in any degree of security required. 


The intense popularity of this padlock for 
School installations is due to its exceptional 
service features—economy, durability, efficiency 
and convenience. It is operable in the dark as 
readily as in the light—a feature essential to 
successful performance on lockers. Developed 
through years of intensive study of the special 
requirements of locker systems in schools. 


Installations of “Click System” padlocks rang- 
ing from 50 to over 30,000 are achieving real 
Service — usually paying small initial cost in 
saving on lost keys. Buy experience and serv- 
ice—it’s cheaper. 


SILICATE VENEER PLATE 
BLACK BOARD 





Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. Send 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 









Cut about % actual size. 
Sample and Special proposition to Operating School Officials, on request. 










THE J. B. MILLER KEYLESS LOCK CO. NEW YORK 
KENT, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Jackson Proscenium Curtain No. 26 





ELECTRICALLY OPERATED, 
AUTOMATIC GAS MACHINE 


Requires No Attention 


Write to us for list of colleges and high 
schools using our machine. Illustrated 
Catalogue Will Be Sent on Request. 


MATTHEWS GAS MACHINE CO. 


6 E. Lake Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
This Machine Will Beautiful - Practical - Economical 
Automatically The stage curtain is the most con- 
Produce spicuous object in the school audi- 
GAS torium. In the beauty of fabric and 
finish our proscenium curtains sat- 
For your lab- isfy the most exacting observer, and 


oratories and their correct construction assures 
Domestic Sci- perfect operation. 

ence Depart- 
ment. '¢ 

In use in hun- 
dreds of educa- 
tional institu- ee ee ee 


tions through- 
eabthocnaley. A. P. JACKSON CORP., HERKIMER, N. Y. 
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BUILT ON MERIT ~ 


DRAPERIES STAGE SETTINGS 
SCENERY RIGGING 
ASBESTOS CURTAINS 





for schools, little theatres, clubs, halls, 
auditoriums 


Booklet “S1927” describing the NOVLFLEX setting 


will be mailed om request. 


NOVELTY SCENIC STUDIOS 


340 WEST 41ST STREET, 


NEW YORK CITY 








A preference for 

ood Advertising 
Artand Engraving 
is justified ~from 
the standpoint of 
sound business 
economy as wellas 
from alove of good 


Z craftsmanship ~ 
















114 WINNEBAGO $1 
jMILWAUKEE 


Ie 
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HUUUUO ALAA 


You Receive Full 
Value When You 
Buy 


FLAGS 


MADE OF 


Sterling and Defiance 


All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 


THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
Sold by dealers everywhere 





ss ARTGLO FLAGS FOR SCHOOLROOMS <@1 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


ANNIN & CO. 


Fifth Ave. at Sixteenth St. NEW YORK 
The Largest Flag House in the World 


FEDERAL, STATE and MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENTS use 
more flags made of STERLING and DEFIANCE 
buntings than all cther brands combined. 





NNN HLL 


NUNN 


BUSINESS EST. 1807 INCORPORATED 1905 


TABLETS 


BRONZE, BRASS ETC. 


PLAIN OR ELABORATE 
ANY SIZE 





SIZE 24x30 INCHES, ERECTED IN LINCOLN SCHOOL, ENGLEWOOD, N. J. 


THE FORMAN co. 


48 WEST BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





re: 
os 


— 
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Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


74 Chapel Street, Albany, N. Y. Est. 1885 


Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. 
Assists Teachers in Securing Positions. 


Willard W. Andrews F. Wayland Bailey 
President Secretary 


Bryant Teachers’ Bureau, Inc. 
711 Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 


1213 Flatiron Building, New York City 
OUTSTANDING PLACEMENT SERVICE 
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The Honor Mark of Teacher Agencies 


The Educators’ Bureau 
W. A. Myers, Manager 
322 Occidental Bldg. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Efficient, a. placement service 
or 
TEACHERS and SCHOOL OFFICIALS 








No advance fee No charge to school officials 





The Cary Teachers’ Agency 


36 Pearl Street, 14 Beacon Street, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston, Mass. 


Interstate Teachers’Agency 
T. H. Armstrong, Mgr. 
500 Duffy-Powers Building Rochester, New York 


Placed teachers in twenty-six different states last year. 
Twenty years experience. Write for information 


Our business is done by recommendation 
in answer to direct calls from employers 


“Distinguished Personnel Service” 


CLARK AND BREWER 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
FLATIRON BUILDING NEW YORK CITY 
E. L. GREGG, Mgr. 

SEVEN OFFICES—One Registration for ALL 


The Midland Schools Teachers’ Agency 


308 Peoples Savings Bank Bidg. 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Situated in the heart of the land of opportunity 
for teachers. 


H. A. Mitchell Proprietor 


The Davis-Stewart School Service 
W. T. DAVIS, Manager 


Successor to the Stewart School Service 
Oth year 


Has the Comment: of Nebraska School Men 
ry us. 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 
25th Year 
State licensed and regulated 
Willard N. Parker, Manager 
14 So. Carroll St. Madison, Wis. 














FIRE ESCAPES 


Standard Conveyor Spiral 
Fire Escapes 


Handle the most people 
in the shortest time. 


Eliminate congestion. 
Cost very little. 
Look well. 


Are in use throughout 
the United States. 


Have stood the test of 
years. 


io be EUs a Send for Catalog N. 





CONVEYOR COMPANY 











fat A vw 
SCHOOL: - 
UILDING. COMMIT TEE Snencseengy 
US N PARRY CHAIRMAN : 
N F CONNELLY SECRETARY WILLIAM E BIDDLE 
GEORGE L BRIGGS ARTHUR J ANDERSON 
JEORGE A MERRILL EARL M NELSON 

PRESCOT T & SIDEBOTTOM ARCHITECTS 
NEDY & PETERSON CONSTRUCTION CO BUILDERS 


THIS BUILDING ERECTED 1917 


OUR PLANS 2 
= APPROVED 
BY YOUR 
_. SCHOOL BOARD 





= 


VELOUR CURTAINS AND CYCLORAMAS 
STAGE SCENERY 


The Wm. Beck & Sons Co. 


2104-2110 Highland Ave. 


aa 


ald aie ached 








The Rocky Mt. Teachers’ Agency 
410 U. S. Nat. Bank Bldg. Denver, Colo. 
Wm. Ruffer, Ph. D. Manager 


Branch Office 
Lumber Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis, Minn. 


Sabins’ Educational Exchange 
35 years of successful experience 
in teacher placement work 
Prompt, Efficient and Reliable Service 
412 Shops Building Des Moines, Iowa 
E. T. HOUSH, Manager 
ANNA ALLEE, Assistant Manager 


Schermerhorn Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th & 35th - NEW YORK 
brand onions seg ee ect Pe 
A Superior for Superior People. We Reese ie 
Reliable Candic tes. Services Pov =e - School Officials. 





Southern Teacher’s Agency 


Columbia, S. C. Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Richmond, Va. Louisville, Ky. 
Continuous registration in four offices 
No advance fees 
Covers Middle Atlantic, South and Middle West 








We place teachers in the leading schools and 
colleges of many states. 


The 
H. D. Yates Teachers’ Bureau 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Missouri 


Se nn 


Established 1858 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


a 


AND MEET EVERY | s 
REQUIREMENT 


The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 


HONOR ROLLS—MEMORIAL TABLETS—IN BRONZE 


MODELED, CAST AND FINISHED BY 
ALBERT RUSSELL AND SONS CO. 


125 MERRIMACK ST. NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, 


If you write us what you desire, we wil. send you 


P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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DeVilbiss 
Spray-painting System 


The Most Modern Equipment 
for the Most Modern Method 


Spray-painting with its lower cost, far greater speed, and more 
satisfactory result yields its greatest benefits to those who wisely 
select the equipment necessary to the method. 

It is easy to understand and operate DeVilbiss Spray-painting 
Outfits. Satisfactory results are assured. There are no operating 
problems, for the vast experience and resources of the DeVilbiss 
organization have eliminated them from the devices employed. 
We have much specialized information on your particular paint 


problem. Let us tell you how DeVilbiss equipment will save | 


you time, paint, and labor. 


THE DeVILBISS CO. 


268 Phillips Ave. 
Toledo, Ohio 


Sales and Service Branches 


New York, Philadelphia, Cleveland, 
Detroit, Indianapolis, Chicago, St. Louis, 
San Francisco, Windsor, Ont. 


Direct factory representatives in all other territories 


Vul-Cot—the national waste basket, holds 
waste! This light, strong receptacle does 
not let chalk dust or dirt sift through onto 

the floor. Its solid sides and bottom 
won’t crack nor warp under the rough- 
and-tumble treatment it is sure to 
get in school service. Vul-Cot lasts 
indefinitely and is economical to 
begin with. Two sizes, many colors. 
At Stationers and School 
Supply Houses 


VUL-COT 


- the national wastebasket 


" iN " 





NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO., Wilmington Del.,JU. &. A. 
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Are the Standard 
of Those Who Know 


Send for Your Copy 
of this 
Catalog 
of Standard-ized Products 






i? = DALMER PRODUCTS, Inc. 
Waukesha, Wis. 












Vacuum 
Eraser Cleaners 







Soaps— 
Chemicals— 







Sanitary Supplies 











The reservoir is filled with 
kerosene or Arbitrin — the 
most effective cleaning fluid. 











WITH THE MILWAUKEE 
DUSTLESS BRUSH METHOD 


TO SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 
It will pay you to inquire into 
this economical—efficient method 
of cleaning your school floors. 


















We will gladly send you 
further detailed information 
together with our special 
proposition to schools upon 
receipt of this blank. 





After Ordinary a Brush 








CeCe SOSH HSHESSOEHE ESOS SEHSHHSHHHEHSEHSHSHESHEHH SESE OE OH SESE EEEEE 
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MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH CO. 
102-22D STREET :: MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Please remember us when you need grade teachers, high 


school teachers, principals, superintendents and college pro- 
fessors. We appreciate all courtesies. 


The H. D. YATES TEACHERS BUREAU 
1377 Arcade Building St. Louis, Mo. 
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OLLEGE GRADUATES recommended exclusively 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. Any subject 
from high school up. Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, Industrial, 


GC 2 


year. Covers aill 
FDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


states. Tell us your needs. 
ee Ul 


ROBERT A. GRANT, Pres. 


320 N. Grand, St. Louis, Mo. 
Associated with 


E. O. Fisk Agencies. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1020 McGEE ST. 


KANSAS CITY. MO. 


J. A. DEVLIN, MANAGER 


THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 


has for thirty-six years been serving school officials and teachers 
in every state in the Union. 













We have an unusual number 
of excellent teachers avail- 
able for immediate place- 
ment. If you have a vacancy 
procure efficiency. 


Thurston Teachers’ 
Agency 


224 South Michigan 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Still under same active 
management. Best Schools 
and Colleges permanent cli- 
ents. Best qualified men 
and women on our avail- 
able list. Prompt service. 


Teachers’ Agency 








25 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Peyton Bidg., Spokane, Washington 
York Rite Temple, Wichita, Kansas 














29 WEYBOSSET STREET 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


JACKSON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Worthwhile opportunities for able teachers. 
CLARA I. BINNING, Manager 


For many years familiar with placement problems, 


CHAIRS 
TABLES» 
DESKS 


Ask us tor catalog and prices 
Write us for full information and best prices. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


Oldest Manufacturers of Duck Shades in America 


We build to your specifications— 


Indiana 


INSTITUTIONAL SUPPLY Co. 
OWENSBORO, KENTUCKY 





Insist that Your New 
Desks be Equipped with 


TANNEWITZ 


| 


o0| 





They Possess 
7 Definite Superiorities 


1—Made of heavy material—heavily nick- 
eled or rubberized to prevent corrosion. 

38—Spring barrel protects glass ink con- 
tainer. 4—Unaffected by the shrinking or swelling of desk 
tops. 5—Locks permanently in desk. 6—Glass ink container 
has no lugs to chip or break off and is easy to clean. 7—Eco- 
nomical—holds just the proper amount of ink—not enough to 
become thick and unusable. 


Write for free sample for inspection. 


THE TANNEWITZ WORKS 


FRONT AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 






2—Unbreakable. 





AZAZuHCOM poOrHw BA Vs 


BHOMOMrrPHPO 











CLASSIFIED WANTS 
Aznoe’s Have These Good School Nurses 
and Dentists Available: 


(A) R.N., age 33, Post-Graduate in Social 
Service und Public Health, 2 years’ expe- 
rience Community Nursing. Available for 
southern appointmen: at $125. . 

(B) R.N., age 28, Post-graduate Public 
Health Columbia University, 6 years’ experi- 
ence, wishes California position paying $150. 
(C) Woman D.D.S., University of Pitts- 


burgh, age 23, 1 year experience 
Middlewest school system, desires 
appointment. 


large 
school 


(D) Canadian D.D.S., 3 years’ general prac- 
tice, desires Middlewest school appointment. 
No. 1922, Aznoe’s Central Registry for 
Nurses, 30 North Michigan, Chicago, III. 


FELT SPECIALTIES 


We make a complete line of various felt 
specialties for parades, home comings, ath- 
letic events, etc. Send for our catalog 
showing our line and prices. Bradford & 
Company, Inc., St. Joseph, Mich. 





- CERTIFICATES—DIPLOMAS 





Yame, date, degree, etc., artistically en- 
grossed on diplomas and certificates, for 


N 


schools, colleges and fraternal organiza- 
tions. Clarence C. French, Parisian en- 
grosser, Saugatuck, Michigan. 


FOR SALE 








The Utica Country Day School, New Hart- 
ford, New York, has for sale at a bargain 
price about 100 Moulthrop Combination 
Chair Desks. This equipment has been used 
a short time but is in excellent condition 
and offers an exceptional opportunity to 
purchase at greatly reduced price for any 
school needing furniture of this kind. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Degree holder (Michigan), qualified town 
superintendent, city principal, high-school 
instructor; showing achievement record; 
four years school-head. Write for circular. 
Address 29-J, American School Board Jour- 
nal, Milwaukee, Wis. 


-_‘ INKWELLS 





School Desk Inkwells—We manufacture the 
“Cleveland,” ‘‘Universal,’’ and improved 


“Chicago” school desk inkwells. Write for 
samples and prices. Cleveland Inkwell Co., 
6529 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 
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Speaking of Repeat Orders 
for Stage Curtains 
and Scenery — 


D oO LB eG 
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Schools furnished in New Britain, Conn. 


(in the territory covered by Mr. B. H. Eames) | 
Reserved Seat Tickets: for all 
auditorium and athletic events | 
and amusement enterprises. | 


1922 Senior High School 
1923 Nathan Hale School 
1924 Elihu Burritt School 
1925 Osgood School 

1926 Roosevelt School 
1927 Steel Street School 


Roll and Book Strip Tickets: 

for all purposes. Folded Ma- 
chine Tickets: for all machines. 
Thousands of customers all 
over the country and a nation- 
al reputation for accuracy, 
dependability and quality. 

Write us for samples and 
prices. 


WELDON, 
WILLIAMS 
& LICK 


FORT SMITH, ARK. 


Specialists in Numbered 
Printing Since 1898 





BO BOTA 
















LEE LASH STUDIOS 


H. J. KUCKUCK, GEN’L MGR. 
1818-1838 Amsterdam Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 










TELEPHONE Brap. 4907. 


OOOO OOO BOOB 
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PRINTING SERVICE 


TO SCHOOLS 
The Cannon Printing Co. is 
an organization with the knowl- 
edge, equipment and experience 


to render efficient, reliable and 
satisfactory service to schools. 


Se -— a 7 


e-e 
Glass -_ 


Quality in set up and printing For PERMANENT PROTECTION against damage 
of Stationery, Forms and Blanks, | y SSSdeteii laneeas om ding” 
Ac coun ti ng F'o rms, Reports, buildings through windows. 


High School Year Books, Bulle- 
tins and School Papers assured, 
together with prompt delivery at 
moderate prices. Consider these 
factors when ordering printing. 


Consult with us about your 
school printing needs and ask for 
estimates. This service does not 



















erat place you under any obligation. 

ord ; 

ilar. 

” ORDER FROM YOUR JOBBER 

= CANNON PRINTING COMPANY BADGER WIRE & IRON WORKS 
A 131-133-135 Michigan St., Milwaukee, Wis. Cleveland and Twenty-sixth Avenues 

for MILWAUKEE ase WISCONSIN 
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A Sound Text for Efficient Teaching 


The writing of a textbook is rarely an accident. An experienced teacher recognizes the strengthen- 
ing of teaching practice and procedure through well organized teaching material. Bruce’s Academic and 
Industrial Arts Books are the product of efficient teachers who have reduced the experience of years to 
sound and sensible texts. The Industrial Arts Books are not college texts adapted, nor trade books re- 
written. They are fundamental industrial arts texts for a specific teaching job, as skillfully done as the 
finest examples of academic texts. We list just a few below. Catalogs and detailed information will be 


INDUSTRIAL ART TEXTS 


sent on request. 


WOODWORK 
Job Sheets in Practical Woodwork, Brown and Tustison. 
Loose leaf. Introductory course in hand tool work. 
Job Sheets in Home Mechanics, I, II, Tustison. 
Loose leaf. Woodwork, Metal, Electricity, Plumbing, Concrete, etc. 
Instructional Units in Wood Finishing, McGee and Brown. 
Complete instruction in finishing. Preparation of materials and use of 
filler, stain, varnish, etc. 
Wood Pattern Making, Hanley. 
Graded trade jobs which fix principles. 
A Course in Wood Turning, Milton and Wohlers. 
Complete spindle and faceplate turning instruction, 141 platesand projects. 
Roof Framing, Rees and Nelson. 
Covers all phases of framing gable, hip, valley, and dormer roofs of 
equal pitches. 


FARM MECHANICS 
The Farmer’s Shop Book, Roehl. 
The foremost encyclopedia of all farm construction and repair work. 
Repairing Farm Machinery and Equipment, Radebaugh. 
Complete course in repairing and maintenance of all farm equipment. 


METAL WORK 
Elements of Sheet Metal Work, Welch. 
Introduction course for high and vocational schools. 
lating and architectural problems. 
Course in Sheet Metal Work, Bollinger. 
Introductory; avoids theory, machine processes and complicated layout. 
Forge Note Book, Coleman. 
Combines notebook, text and reference book. 
Notes for Forge Shop Practice, Littlefield. 
An outline course for high schools. 


PRINTING 
Textbook of Printing Occupations, Hague. 


Based on thorough trade analysis. Covers Composition, Imposition 
and Platen Press Work. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 
Mechanical Drawing, I and II, Ermeling, Fischer and Greene. 
The most popular drawing text published. Each book complete and 
may be used independently. 
Introductory Mechanical Drawing Problems, Schaeffer. 
For junior high. Ninety graded problems. 
Mechanical Drafting Handbook, Kepler. 


Accepted standards and conventions compiled for students. 


Heating, venti- 


A Primer of Blue Print Reading, Diamond. 

Teaches interpretation of drawings without going into technique of drafting. 
Mechanical Pictorial Drawing, Sturtevant. 

Tested problems in Cabinet, Isometric and Perspective Drawing. 
Inclined Lettering, Buck and Michelson. 

A new and proved method of teaching lettering. 

Problems in Architectural Drawing, Bush and Townsley. 

Series A; pictorial or isometric drawings. Series B; working drawings 
in orthographic projection. 

Lettering Exercise Manuals, Bright and Faber. 

Inclined Gothic, Vertical Gothic, Simple Architectural. 


ELECTRICITY 
Essentials of Applied Electricity, Jones. 
A sound foundation course for junior or senior high school. 
Job Sheets for the Practical Electrical Shop, Tustison. 
Loose leaf. 35 jobs teaching fundamentals. 
Elementary Electric Wiring, Burling and Karweik. 
Problems in low voltage (below 110) wiring. 
Light and Power Wiring, Burling and Lauerman. 
A trade text based on standard practice and N. E. C. Rules. 


AUTOMECHANICS 
Automotive Essentials, Kuns. 
A driver’s text—not a shop book. 
Automotive Trade Training, Kuns. 
A complete trade text that fixes principles; also 301 problems in job form. 
Automotive Electrical Practice, Kuns. 
A trade text teaching all principles and correct practice. 
Automotive Electricity, I, II, III, IV, Burling and Grambsch. 
Loose leaf. Part I—Essentials of Ignition. Part II—Automotive Ig- 
nition Systems. Parts III and 1V—Starting, Generating and Lighting 
Systems. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTS 
Fundamentals of Sewing, Carrie Crane Ingalls. 
Covers completely all phases of both hand and machine work. 
Elements of Art and Decoration, Adalene Benjamin Morgan. 
A complete condensed course on the appreciation and application of 
practical art to homemaking and dress. 
Card Text System of Cookery, Borrowman. 
550 complete recipes printed on cards and indexed. 
Elements of Costume Design, Downs and O’Leary. 
A high school text emphasizing principles of design. 


Metal container. 


ACADEMIC TEXTS 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
French 
Criquette by Ludovic Halévy, Duflos. 
A fascinating story accompanied by carefully prepared’ notes, ques- 
tions and exercises. 
L’Abbe Constantin by Ludovic Halévy, Provost and Kenngott. 
Notes, exercises and illustrations. Edition A: All French Lexique. 
Edition B: French-English vocabulary. 
Petits Contes, Provost. 
Fifty-two easy stories for beginners; questions and exercises. 
Series Lessons for Beginners in French, I, II, Brandon. 
Grammar lessons which portray personal experience rather than mere 
grammatical rules. 
German 
Anfanger Deutsch, Heyd. 
A basal beginners’ text for high school. 
Germelshausen, Straube. 
Gerstacker’s famous tale with important subjects of elementary gram- 
mar and explanation and drill on derivative forms. 
Kleine Geschichten, Kenngott. 
Fifty-two easy stories for beginners with questions and exercises. 
Spanish 
Cuentos Sencillos, Hanssler. 
Easy reading material with questions and Spanish-English vocabulary. 
Fortuna by Escrich, Siegmeyer. 
Skillfully edited with questions and exercises. 
Pequefios Cuentos, Azoula. 
Fifty-two easy beginners’ stories with questions, exercises and vocabulary. 
SCIENCE 
The Laws of Living Things, Menge. 
Ni sting high school biology text. Well illustrated. 


All Spanish. 


» mtere 


Vocabulary. 


Laboratory Manual for General Botany, I, II, Potter. 
Complete college manual. Part I contains text; Part II, 59 drawing 
plates. 

MATHEMATICS 
A Geometry Reader, Hayn. 
A one-year course in plane geometry presented in a new, interesting 
manner. 


SUPPLEMENTARY READING 

Folk Tales Retold, Arnold and Beem. 

Twelve simply written stories for third and fourth grades. 
PENMANSHIP 


Plainer Penmanship for High Schools and Junior High Schools, Peterson. 
A complete text outlining a successful method of changing poor writ- 
ing to good writing. 

Plainer Penmanship—Graded Series, Peterson. 

Carefully selected material for handwriting practice. 


ENGLISH 


Course in Phonics for Intermediate Grades, Waits. 
Study and practice of phonetic sounds. Pronunciation exercises. 


ART 
Free Hand Drawing, I, II, Beem and Gordon. 
Perspective, patterns, design, color, object and figure sketching, letter- 
ing, etc., in pencil, crayon, water color, ink and charcoal. 
Color Tablet, James and Benson. 
Fifteen plates, pad form. Study of colors and principles of interior 
decoration. 
Design Plates, Cohoon. 
Twelve plates on applied art, design and decoration. 


Any Bruce Book may be obtained on “ten days’ approval.” 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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ACOUSTICS 
Celotex Company, The 
AIR CONDITIONING 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Nelson Corporation, The Herman 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
AIR WASHERS 
American Blower Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
ALUMINUM WARE 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
ARCHITECTS : 
(See Schoolhouse Architects’ 
Directory) 
ASH HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan 
AUDITORIUM SEATING 
American Seating Company 
Arlington Seating Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Kundtz Company, The Theodor 
National School Equipment Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Steel Furniture Company 
BASEMENT SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
BASEMENT WINDOWS, STEEL 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
BENCH LEGS 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
BLACKBOARD CLEANER 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BLACKBOARDS—MFRD. 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Standard Blackboard Company 
Weber Costelle Company 
BLACKBOARD—SLATE 
Natural Slate Blackboard Co. 
Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
BLEACHERS 
Circle A Products Corp. 
Leavitt Mfg. Company 
Wayne Iron Works 
BOILERS 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Kewanee Boiler Company 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Il. 
BOILER COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Midland Chem. Laboratories, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BOOK CASES 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK COVERS 
Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Walraven Book Cover Co., A. T. 
BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
BOOK PUBLISHERS 
American Book Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Bruce Publishing Co. 
Gregg Publishing Company 
Harter School Supply Company 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 
Iroquois Publishing Company 
Laidlaw Brothers 
Merriam Co., G. & C. 
Winston Co., The John C. 
BRUSHES 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
BUILDING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
Barrett Company, The 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Indiana Limestone Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 
N. W. Expanded Metal Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Truscon Steel Company 


BUILDING STONE 
National Assn. of Marble Dealers 


BULLETIN BOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Company 


BUSSES 
General Motors Corporation 
Graham Brothers 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Blickman, Inc., S. 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Pick & Company, Albert 
Sani Products Co,. The 
Van Range Co., John 


CHAIRS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Clarin Manufacturing Co. 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Company, B. L. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 


CHAIRS—FOLDING 
Maple City Stamping Co. 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 





CHALKS 
American Crayon Company 
CHARTS 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Weber Costello Company 
CLEANING COMPOUNDS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLEANING PRODUCTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
CLOCKS—PROGRAM 
International Business Machines 
Corp. 
Landis Eng. & Mfg. Co. 
Standard Electric Time Co. 
CLOTH BLACKBOARDS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
COOKING APPARATUS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
CORK TILE AND CORK CARPET 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
CRAYONS 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Binney & Smith 
National Crayon Co. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Cestello Company 
CRAYON COMPASSES 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 
CRAYON TROUGHS 
Dudfield Manufacturing Compan, 
Weber Costello Company 
DAMP-PROOFING 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 
DEAFENING QUILT 
Celotex Company, The 
DESKS—OFFICE 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Gunn Furniture Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
DIPLOMAS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M. 
DISHWASHERS 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg. Co. 
DISHWASHING COMPOUND 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Oakite Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISINFECTANTS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Hillyard Chemical Company 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
DISPLAY RACKS 
Hammett Company, J. L 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE EQUIPMENT 
Christiansen, C. 
Cleveland Range Co. 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Kewaunee Mfg. Co. 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Pick & Co., Albert 
Sheldon & Co., E. H. 
Van Range Co., John 
DOOR CHECKS 
Norton Door Closer Co. 
Sargent & Company 
DOOR HOLDING EQUIPMENT 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


DOORS 
Irving Hamlin 
Roddis Lumber & Veneer Co. 


DOORS, STEEL-FIREPROOF 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

DRAFTING DEPT. FURNITURE 
Christiansen, C 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Sheldon & Co., E. H 

DRAWING EQUIPMENT 
Eagle Pencil Company 

DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
Century Brass Works, Inc. 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 
National Utilities Corp. 

Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Taylor Company, Halsey W. 

ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Cleveland Range Company, The 


ERASERS 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
Weber Costello Co. 

ERASER CLEANERS 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
Weber Costello Company 


FENCES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence & Wire Prod. Assn. 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
Wayne Iron Works 


FILING SYSTEMS 


Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
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FILING CABINETS 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
FILM LIBRARY 
Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. 
FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
Standard Electric Time Company 
FIRE ESCAPES 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Standard Conveyor Company 
FIRE EXIT LATCHES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Sargent & Company 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Co. 
FIREPROOF DOORS 
Detroit Steel Products Co. 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
FIREPROOFING MATERIALS 
Asbestos Buildings Company 
FLAGS 
Annin & Co. 
FLAG POLES 
Biefeld & Company, Otto 
Nelson Mfg. Co.. N. O. 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 
FLOORING 
Bonded Fioors Co., Ine. 
Bruce Company, E. L. 
Maple Flooring Mfrs. Ass’n. 
Oak Flooring Bureau 
Rubberstone Corporation 
United States Quarry Tile Ci. 
FLOORING—COMPOSITION 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR COVERING 
Bonded Floors Co., Inc. 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR FINISH 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Ine., The 
Palmer Products, Ine. 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLOOR TILES 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 
Norton Company 
Rubberstone Corporation 
FLOOR TREATMENTS 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Palmer Products, Inc. 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
FLUSH VALVES 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
FOLDING CHAIRS 
Clarin Mfg. Company 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Standard Mfg. Company 
Tucker Duck & Rubber Company 
FOLDING PARTITIONS 
Hamlin, Irving 
Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
FURNITURE 
American Seating Co. 
Arlington Seating Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Cleveland Range Company, The 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Heywood-Wakefield Co. 
Imperial Desk Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Kundtz Company, The Theo. 
Maple City Stamping Company 
Marble Chair Co., The B. L. 
National School Equipment Ce. 
N. J. School Furniture Company 
Peabody Seating Co. 
Readsboro Chair Company 
Remington — wt vsuadeieee Inc. 
Rowles Co., E. 
Royal Metal Mite _ 
Standard School Equipment Co. 
Steel Furniture Company 
Welfare Seating Company 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 
GAS MACHINES 
Matthews Gas Machine Co. 
GLASS 
Manufacturers Glass Company 
Vitaglass Corporation 
GLOBES 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
Nystrom & Company, A. J. 
Rand, McNally & Company 
Weber Costello Company 
GRANDSTANDS 
Wayne Iron Works 


GYMNASIUM APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Medart Mfg. Co. 

Narragansett Machine Company 


HAIR DRIERS 
Chicago Hardware Foundry Co. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
American Blower Company 
Buckeye Blower Co. 
Buffalo Forge eeene 
Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (‘‘Gasteam’’) 
Dunham Company, C. A. 
Heggie Simplex Boiler Company 
Nelson Corp., The Herman 
Pacific Steel Boiler Corp. of Ill. 
Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 
B. F. Sturtevant Co. 
HYDRANTS 
Murdock Mfg. & Supply Co., The 


INCINERATORS 
Kerner Incinerator Co. 


INKS 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 
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INK WELLS 
Squires Inkwell Company 
Tannewitz Works, The 
U. S. Inkwell Comnrany 

JANITORS’ SUPPLIES 
Continental Chemica! Corporation 
Dougherty & Sons, Inc., W. F. 
Huntington Laboratories, Inc., The 
Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Oakite Products, Ine, 

Palmer Products, Inc. 
Pick & Co., Albert 
U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

LABORATORY EQUIPMENT 
Knott Apparatus Co., L. E. 
Leitz, Ine., E. 

Standard Electric Time Company 

LABORATORY FURNITURE 
Alberene Stone Company 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Columbia School Supply Company 
Kewaunee Mfg. Company 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Co., Leonard 
Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

LADDERS 
Dayton Safety Ladder Co., The 

LAUNDRY MACHINERY 
Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 

LIBRARY FURNITURE 
Gaylord Brothers 
Kimball Company, W. W. 
Peterson & Company, Leonard 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Company 

LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
Gaylord Brothers 

LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Beardslee Chandelier Mfg. Co. 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 
Holophane Glass Company 
Kayline Company, The 
Miller Company, The 

LINOLEUMS 
Bonded Floors Co., Ine. 

LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER 
Sonneborn Sons, L. 

LIQUID SOAPS 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Huntington Laboratories, Ine. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

LOCKERS 

All-Steel-Equip Company 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Lyon Metal Products, Inc. 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

LOCKS—KEYLESS 
Dudley Lock Corporation, The 
Miller Keyless Lock Co., J. B. 
LUMBER 

Roddis Lumber & Veneer Company 
MAPS 

Beckley-Cardy Company 

Nystrom & Company, A. J. 

Rand, McNally & Company 

Weber Costello Company 
MAP HOLDERS 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MEMORIAL TABLETS 

Forman Company, The 

Russell & Sons Co., Albert 
METAL LATH 

Berger Manufacturing Company 
METAL BLACKBOARD TRIM 

Dudfield Manufacturing Company 
MICROSCOPES 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 

Leitz, Ine., E. 

Spencer Lens Company 
MODELING CLAY 

American Crayon Company 

Hammett Company, J. L. 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 

DeVry School Films, Inc. 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 

Hohner, Inc.,M. 
PAINTS 

American Crayon Company 

Hockaday Company, The 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 

Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PAINT SPRAYING EQUIPMENT 
DeVilbiss Mfg. Co., The 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 


PANIC EXIT DEVICES 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
Steffens-Amberg Company 
Vonnegut Hardware Company 


PAPER 
American Crayon Company 
Beckley-Cardy Company 


PASTE 
American Crayon Company 
Sanford Mfg. Co. 


PENS 
Esterbrook Pen Company 


PENCILS 
American Crayon Company 
Eagle Pencil Company 
PENCIL SHARPENERS 
Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
PIANOS 
Aeolian Company, The 
American Piano Company 
Cable Company, The 
Kimball Company, W. S. 
PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
Chicago Gymnasium Equip. Co. 
Everwear Mfg. Company 
Hill-Standard Company 
Mitchell Manufacturing Co. 
Narragansett Machine Company 
Potter Manufacturing Corp. 
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NIBROCS for HEALTH 








IBROC Towels serve both buyer and user. Each towel is highly absorbent 
and of sufficient size and strength to thoroughly dry the wettest pair of 
hands. Hence, Nibrocs bring economy to the buyer. 


To the user, Nibrocs promote health. Each towel is individually served from a 
white enameled, dust proof, steel cabinet, one at a time. Nibrocs are good to the 
most sensitive skin, as they are free from any injurious chemicals. 


Your schools should have the best—and Nibrocs ave the best. ONE WIPES DRY. 
Handsome, white enameled steel cabinets are 


loaned without charge to all users of Nibroc 
Towels. 








Sample packages of Nibrocs will be sent upon 
request and without obligation. 


FOUNDED 1852 


Portland, aLne 





BOSTON NEW YORK PITTSBURGH ATLANTA 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS ST. LOUIS 
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PLAYGROUND ENCLOSURES 
Anchor Post Fence Company 

PLUMBING FIXTURES 
Bradley Wash Fountain Company 
Century Brass Works, .Inc. 
Church Mfg. Company, C. F. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 
Nelson Mfg. Company, N. O. 
Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 
Vogel Company, Joseph A. 

POINTERS 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

PORTABLE BLEACHERS 
Detroit Atlas Portable Bleacher Co. 

PORTABLE SANDING MACHINES 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

PORTABLE SCHOOLHOUSES 
American Portable House Ce. 
Armstrong Company, The 
Asbestos Buildings Co. 

Circle A Products Corporatien 
Harris Brothers Company 
Mershon & Morley Company 

PROJECTION LANTERNS 
Spencer Lens Co. 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

PROJECTORS 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Holmes Projector Company 
International Projector Corp. 

PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 
Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

RANGES 
Cleveland Range Company, The 

REINFORCED STEEL 
Berger Manufacturing Company 

RECORD SYSTEMS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

ROLLING PARTITIONS 
Acme Partition Company 
Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 

ROOFING 
Barrett Company, The 

RULERS 
Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. 

SANDERS 
Clarke Sanding Machine Company 

SAFETY STAIR TREADS 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

SASH OPERATING DEVICES, Steel 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 

SASH, STEEL 
Detroit Stee] Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

8ASH, VENTILATING 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

SCENERY 
Windowcraft Drapery Co. 

SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS 
Rowles Co., E. W. A. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
Welch Manufacturing Co., W. M. 

SCREENS—PICTURE 

Trans-Lux Daylight Picture 
Screen Corp. 

SCRUBBING EQUIPMENT 
Continental Chemical Corporation 
Finnell System, The 

SHOWERS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Hoffmann & Billings Mfg. Co. 

SKYLIGHTS—METAL 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

SLATED CLOTH 
Beckley-Cardy Company 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Weber Costello Company 

SOAP DISPENSING EQUIPMENT 
Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

SOAP—LIQUID 
U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 

SPRAY PAINTING EQUIPMENT 
Vortex Mfg. Co. 

DeVilbiss Mfz. Co., The 

STAFF LINERS 
Weber Costello Company 

STAGE CURTAINS, EQUIPMENT 

AND SCENERY 
Acme Scenic Studios 
Beck & Sons Co., The Wm. 
Kansas City Scenic Co. 
Lee Lash Studios 
Novelty Scenic Studios 
Tiffin Scenic Studios 
Twin City Scenic Company 
Universal Scenic Studios, Inc. 

STAGE EQUIPMENT 
Windowcraft Drapery Co. 

STAIR TREADS 
Alberene Stone Company 
American Abrasive Metals Co. 
American Blue Stone Company 
Norton Company 
Safety Stair Tread Co., The 

STATIONERS 
Blair Company, J. C. 

8TEEL JOISTS 
Truscon Steel Company 

STEEL SASHES 
Detroit Steel Products Company 

STEEL STORAGE CABINETS 
Durabilt Steel Locker Co. 
Durand Steel Locker Company 
Medart Mfg. Co., Fred 

STEEL WINDOWS 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
Lupton’s Sons Co., David 

TABLES 
Gunn Furniture Company 
Institutional Supply Co., Inc. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 
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Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 

Rineheimer Bros. Mfg. Co. 
TABLETS 

Blair Company, J. C. 
TEACHER AGENCIES 

Natl. Assn. of Teacher Agencies 

Teacher Agencies Directory 
TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 

Graybar Electric Co., Inc. 

Standard Electric Time Company 
TEMPERATURE REGULATION 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Johnson Service Company 
TICKETS 

Weldon Williams & Lick 
TIME RECORDERS 

Simplex Time Recorder Company 
TOILET PAPER AND FIXTURES 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
TOWELS 

A. P. W. Paper Company 

Bay West Paper Company ° 

Brown Company 

National Paper Products Co. 

Palmer Products, Inc. 

U. S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 


TOILET PARTITIONS 
Clow & Sons, James B. 
Litterer Bros. Mfg. Company 
Mills Company, The 
Sanymetal Products Company 
Structural Slate Company 
Weis Mfz. Co., Henry 
TYPEWRITERS 
Remington Rand Bus. Service, Inc. 
Underwood Typewriter Company 
VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS 
Spencer Turbine Company, The 
Invincible Vac. Cleaner Mfg. Co. 
VACUUM PUMPS 
Dunham Company, C. A. 


Nash Engineering Company 
VALVES—FITTINGS 

Clow & Sons, James B. 
VENTILATING SYSTEMS 

Buckeye Blower Company 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Dunham Company, C. A. 

Nelson Corp., The Herman 

Peerless Unit Vent. Co., Inc. 

Sturtevant Company, B. F. 
VENTILATORS 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Globe Ventilator Company 

Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
VOCATIONAL EQUIPMENT 

Buffalo Forge Company 

Christiansen, C. 

Columbia School Supply Co. 

Kimball Company, W. W. 

Sheldon & Company, E. H. 

Wallace & Co., J. D. 
WARDROBES 

Evans, W. L. 

K-M Supply Company 

Wilson Corp., Jas. G. 
WASTE PAPER BASKETS 

National Vulcanized Fibre Ce. 
WASTE RECEPTACLES 

Solar-Sturges Mfg. Co. 

U.S. Sanitary Specialties Corp. 
WATER COLORS 

American Crayon Company 
WATER PURIFIERS 

Clow & Sons, Jas. B. (R. U. V.) 

Wallace & Tiernan, Inc. 
WATER SYSTEMS 

National Utilities Corp. 


WEATHERSTRIPS 
Athey Company, The 
WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE 
Austral Window Company 
Mutschler Brothers Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
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Lupton’s Sons Co., David 
Truscon Steel Company 
Universal Window Company 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW FIXTURES 
Austral Window Company 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
ieee -_ . fe Co., Ine. 
ams Pivot Sash 
bay mn GUARDS — 
merican Fence Construction ji 
Badger Wire & Iron Works ” 
Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WINDOWS—REVERSIBLE 
Austral Window Company 
Detroit Steel Products Company 
David Lupton’s Sons Co. 
Williams Pivot Sash Company 
WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 
ang mel Ine. 
u Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
WINDOW SHADES sila 
Soni ee 
eckley-Cardy Compa 
Columbia Mills, a ed 
Draper Shade Co., Luther O. 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Hough Shade Corporation 
Steele Mfg. Co., Oliver C. 
WINDOW SHADE ROLLERS 
Columbia Mills, Inc. 
artshorn Company, Stewart 
WINDOWS—STEEL 
— ees Sons Co. 
etroi 1 Products Compan 
WIRE GUARDS _— 
Badger Wire & Iron Works 
Cyclone Fence Co. 

Logan Co. (Formerly Dow Co.) 
Stewart Iron Works Co., The 
WOODWORKING MACHINERY 
Buffalo Forge Company 
Wallace & Co., J. D. 
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Information Given Out 

Mr. J. R. Allen, superintendent of schools, Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, contributes a story he heard re- 
cently. It reminds me of a city superintendent who 
always had a good teaching staff. Some of his 
brother superintendents often asked him where he 
got his teachers. He always told them that that 
would be a dangerous procedure to tell them for 
they would rob him of his source. 

An elder invited the parson to a goose dinner. 
“See heah, Elder, dot’s a mighty fine goose. 
Whar did yo’ git ’em?” 

“See heah, pawson, when yo’ preaches a real 
fine sermin, I never axes you whar you got it.” 
“Don’t Do Nothing” 

Mr. R. C. Hall, superintendent of schools, Little 
Rock, Arkansas, tells a joke about Mr. McAndrew 
of Chicago that is really a joke on Hall. Most 
boys feel the same about school superintendents in 
those years before the ’teens. 

The superintendent was taking Mr. McAn- 
drew of Chicago for a ride. He had a flat, so 
while waiting for a service car, McAndrew en- 
gaged in conversation with two colored boys who 
evidently were playing truant. 

“Do you know that gentleman?” asked Me- 
Andrew. 

“Yes, sah, Boss, we sure do,” replied the boys. 

“Who is he?” asked McAndrew. 

“He is Superintendent Hall.” 

“And what does he do?” asked McAndrew. 

“He don’t do nothin’,” replied the boys. 

Detours in Thinking | 

Miss Katherine Craig, state superintendent of 
public instruction, Denver, Colorado, tells a story, 
for which she claims no originality, but offers it 
because of the many wrong ideas that students get. 
Some students are always going to the certain ob- 
jective in the most round-about way full of detours 
and pitfalls. This youth that Miss Craig tells 
about is a horrible example of the circuitous think- 
ing. . 

Professor—“Will some student please give me 
the formula for water?” 

Student—“HIJKLMN O.” 

Professor—“Where in the world did you learn 
that ?” 

Student—“You told us yesterday that it was 
H to O (H,0).” 

A Clever Introduction 

Mr. W. C. Griggs, superintendent of schools for 
Mobile county, Alabama, offers a very fine bit of 
pleasantry for an introduction to a speech. It will 
put the audience in good humor and will serve also 
as an apology for a poor speech. ; 

Just a few days ago, a gentleman addressing 
a Mobile audience that was in a very fine humor, 
was applauded as he arose to speak. He said, 
“When you applaud me at the beginning of my 
talk it is faith; if you applaud after I have be- 
gun, it is hope; if after I have finished, it is 
charity.” 

Why Jokes Fall Flat 

Mr. W. S. Cawthorn, state superintendent of 
schools, Florida, states that he has no joke but one 
paragraph of his letter is well worth publishing 
for it strikes a truth. So often we tell jokes that 
fall flat. In most cases we blame our listeners but 
really it might be the type of jokes. Here’s his 
paragraph: 7 ; 

“Now and then I attempt a joke, but it gen- 
erally turns out like those that Sidney Smith, 
English writer, describes as impossible to get 
into a Scotchman’s head except by means of a 
surgical operation. John Stuart Blackie, a 
Scotch professor of the University of Edin- 
burgh, replied with the statement that Smith 
referred to English jokes.” 

Sincere Praise 


W. DP. F. Snipes, superintendent of schools, 


Tampa, Florida, tells a story of a sincere bit of 
praise accorded a preacher by an illiterate but 
wise colored man who thought what you are, counts 
for more than what you look like you are. Here’s 
the story: 
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A minister was walking down the street 
when he was halted by a negro man. “Say 
Mr. ————-, I has known you three years and 
has known you was a preacher. I heard some 
white folks talking about you. They say you 
are just about the best preacher in town. Yes 
sir, they would just as soon hear you lecture 
as hear these other fellows preach.” 

After being thanked by the minister, the 
negro remarked, “vou know you ean generally 
look on the outside and tell what is on the 
inside, but I shure never expected that of you.” 
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ISSUE STEEL-DOOR CATALOG 

Under the title of ‘“Truscon Copper-Alloy Steel 
Doors,” the Truscon Steel Company of Youngstown, 
Ohio, has just published a complete catalog of its 
entire line of metal doors. The line ranges from 
the smallest, simplest hinge type of stop doors to 
the largest, elaborate airplane-hanger doors. Be- 
tween the two extremes, the catalog illustrates and 
describes a vast variety of useful doors for build- 
ings of all types, particularly for industrial and 
commercial establishments. School architects will 
find the catalog valuable because of the necessity 
for steel doors in the several departments of school 
buildings, school shops, school garages, ete. The 
catalog includes as a special feature, accurate de- 
tailed drawings. 

Copies will be sent to anyone who requests 
Catalog No. 110, 1928. 

BAUSCH & LOMB OBSERVE SEVENTY- 

FIFTH ANNIVERSARY 

The Bausch & Lomb Optical Company of Roches- 
ter, N. Y., in announcing the 75th anniversary of 
its founding, pays a graceful tribute to the memory 
of John Jacob Bausch and Henry Lomb, its 
founders. It was the foresight and industry of 
these two young immigrant lensmakers that built 
up the present vast institution that has contributed 
so much to the progress of optical science. 

THE ScHooL Boarp JOURNAL extends its con- 
gratulations and appreciation of the great serv- 
ice which the firm has rendered to the science of 
optics in this country. 

NEW EYESAVER RULER 

The Seneca Falls Rule & Block Company of 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., has placed on the market an 
“eyesaver” ruler for school use. The “eyesaver” 
ruler, which has been designed by an authority in 
school matters, is printed in three strong contrast- 
ing colors. On the reverse side are found a com- 
bination inch scale, also a protractor. The illus- 
tration shows one feature of the ruler. 
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S.F.R.&B.CO. SENECA FALLS.NY. 


THE SENECA “EYESAVER” RULE 

School authorities who are interested in this new 
ruler may obtain a sample and complete descrip- 
tion by writing to the Seneca Falls Rule & Block 
Company at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 

LYON METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY CON- 
SOLIDATES WITH DURAND STEEL 
LOCKER COMPANY 

The Lyon Metal Products, Inc., has taken over 
the business of the Durand Steel Locker Company 
of Chicago Heights, Ill., and the Lyon Metallic 
Manufacturing Company of Aurora, III. 

The consolidation brings together two of the 
oldest and largest companies in the steel locker 
field. The capital stock of the corporation is five 
million dollars and the present sales volume 
reaches an annual figure of over eight million dol- 
lars. 

The Lyon Metal Products Company manufac- 
tures a complete line of steel shelving, lockers, 
abinets, general steel storage equipment and fur- 
niture and the firm enjoys a wide acquainance in 
the school field. 

The officers of the firm are Mr. F. S. Waters, 
president; Mr. Keith Spalding, Mr. W. N. Vance, 
and Mr. C. E. Gerberich, vice-presidents; Mr. B. L. 
Waters, secretary; and Mr. W. B. Brown, treasurer. 
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The executive offices will be located at Aurora, 
Ill., where the company plans to erect additional 
buildings and equipment for the manufacture and 
sales of its new steel products. 

The manufacturing plants are located at Chicago 
Heights, Ill., and Aurora, Ill, with assembly plants 
at Jersey City, N. J., and Los Angeles, Calif. 

BOWLUS COMPANY MANUFACTURES 

JEWEL FLUSH VALVE 

The Bowlus Mfg. Company of Springfield, Ohio, 
has announced the marketing of its new Jewel seat- 
operating closet. The closet has a reputation for 
durability and efficiency in school buildings due to 
the use of the Jewel flush valve, which makes it 
possible to operate with 100 per cent efficiency un- 
der a water pressure of 5 to 15 lb. 

The Jewel fiush valve is the main mechanical 
element of the new seat-operating closet. This 
feature is of special advantage due to the sim- 
plicity of operation, minimum of maintenance cost, 
and placing of the operating springs to prevent 
rust and corrosion. 

NEW JOSAM CATALOG OF DRAINS AND 

TRAPS 

The Josam Manufacturing Company of Cleveland, 
Ohio, has issued its new catalog G for 1928, which 
contains 71 pages devoted to drains and traps for 
floors, urinals, showers, and swimming pools in 
school buildings. 

The catalog lists and describes such products as 
the Josam all brass double-drainage shower and 
floor drain, double-drainage shower, urinal, and 
floor drain, double-drainage shower and floor com- 
bined drain and trap, double-drainage shallow type 
shower and floor combined drain and trap, Josam 
deep seal traps, Josam double-drainage floor drain 
and cesspool, double-drainage extra heavy floor 
drain and cesspool, Josam swimming-pool connec- 
tion with brass fan-shaped inlet, Josam reversible- 
angle swimming-pool outlet, Josam swimming pool 
main outlet drain, Josam swimming-pool inlet, also 
strainers and accessories, interceptors, swing check 
valves, shock absorbers, closet fittings and bends, 
and Josam duriron double-drainage floor drains and 
traps. 

The catalog contains a strainer chart showing 
the number and position of strainer and drain con- 
nections. 

Complete information and price lists of these 
products may be obtained by writing to the Josam 
Manufacturing Company at 4900 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

ISSUE NEW CATALOG OF KEWANEE 

BOILERS 

The Kewanee Boiler Corporation of Kewanee, IIL., 
has just issued its new catalog No. 84a describing 
and illustrating its coal-burning and oil-burning 
boilers for use in school buildings. 

The Kewanee Type C boiler is built of steel plate, 
solidly welded into a homogeneous unit by an 
electric-are-puddling process, and represents the best 
modern practice in steel boiler construction. 

The Type C smokeless boiler is built according to 
the A.S.M.E. code for low-pressure heating boilers, 
is scientifically designed and is the product of the 
best boiler construction. The furnace has extra 
width and height to promote complete combustion, 
and the water content is ample to absorb all the 
useful heat without undue disturbance. A new 
feature is a device for keeping the top flues under 
the water line making possible the liberation of 
steam unimpeded. The steam space has unusual 
height to insure a continuous flow of dry steam 
into the heating system. 

School authorities and architects who are in- 
terested in a simple, economical heating boiler 
should address their inquiry to the Kewanee Boiler 
Corporation at Kewanee, III. 

NEW KUNDTZ AUTOMATIC FRICTION 

HINGE 

The Theodor Kundtz Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
manufacturers of school furniture, have produced 
an improvement in school furniture, involving a 
combination hinge and retarding device which con- 
trols the desk lid and prevents it from falling 
down. The hinge acts much like the hydraulic 
stop on heavy doors, which is constructed on sim- 





THE KUNDTZ HINGE 
pler principles of direct friction. The hinge main- 
tains a quiet atmosphere conducive to study and 
concentration by eliminating the noise and con- 
fusion, and it adds years of life to the desk by pre- 
venting jars and vibrations. 

The present device follows the introduction of an 
enamel finish for school desks, which has the ad- 
vantages of exceptional beauty in use and greater 
resistance to wear. The new hinge is the first 
notable improvement on school desks since the 
development of the chair-desk. 
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STABLE TABULATING ACCOUNTING 
TYPEWRITERS TYPEWRITERS MACHINES 


The Complete Typewriter Line 


HE Remington Line is the one and only 

complete and universal typewriter line, 
including a machine for every need and 
every conceivable condition of service. 


Standard Typewriters, Noiseless Typewriters, 
Electric Typewriters, Tabulating Typewriters, 
Portable Typewriters, Verticle Adding Type- 
writers, and Bookkeeping Machines of every 
kind and description are all included in this 
universal line. And every one of these many 
Remingtons represents the very last word in 
the field that it covers. 


This completeness of the Remington Line— 
a new development in the industry—enables 


the typewriter and bookkeeping machine 
user to practice selective buying to a degree 
hitherto impossible. Whatever your needs 
may be, whether general or special, there is 
sure to be a machine in the Complete Rem- 
ington Line which fits these needs—exactly. 


In making the right selection, the Remington 
representative can render you most helpful 
assistance. His training is as complete as the 
line he sells; he knows the machine which 
should be used under every given condition 
—and for each and every purpose. And 
this knowledge and training is freely at 
your service. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Rand Bldg. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 
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JUST TRY A HALF DRUM OF 





ON YOUR SCHOOL FLOORS 
Our Money Back Guarantee Protects You 














OUR GUARANTEE 


Small samples are seldom adequate. The best test for 
a product is to put it in actual use. Therefore, we sug- 
gest that you order a half drum (55 gallons) of Car-Na- 
Var and treat one of your floors. We also suggest 
that you order a few gallons of Clean-O-Shine and 
Detergo to clean and condition your floor for the Car- 
Na-Var. We will then have one of our floor engineers 
call, demonstrate the use of our products and solve any 
special problem you may have without additional cost to 
you. If you are not then satisfied with the results ob- 
tained, return the unused portion of the material at our 
expense and the charge will be cancelled. Should one 
of our floor engineers be unable to call on you soon, 
other arrangements will be made, in the meantime sim- 
ple instructions will be sent to you and the same guaran- 
tee will apply. 








CAR-NA-VAR IS 
EASILY APPLIED 


REQUIRES NO SKILL 





° 
| 
al a “ | 


| City... 


CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORP., 
219 Scott Street, 


| 

WITH A MOP — | Watseka, Iino. 
| 
| 


Gentlemen : 


Send us a trial % drum of CAR-NA-VAR on your money back guarantee 
proposition, 


RS 4 06:5 W606 56-0.66:5:818 04:59 0:58 SAUCES OH 4615 O06 DE645059 060699400168 108 8NS SECEDE 


FA a 56666 60:5 64.06 TNE 840.606.080.080 5600 NE 6555 6 0400865055454 09 48S OS 


Here is a floor finish that com- 
bines the best features of varnish 
and floor wax. Unlike varnish 
CAR-NA-VAR will not mar or 
scratch. CAR-NA-VAR has 2 to 
3 times the durability of floor 
wax. 


And CAR-NA-VAR IS ECO- 
NOMICAL. It will cut the cost 
of floor maintenance in the sav- 
ing of time, labor and materials. 
Costs less than lc per sq. foot 
per year for maximum results. 
Nor will dirt adhere to aCAR-NA-VAR 


surfaced floor. This factor eliminates fre- 
quent scrubbing. 


ORDER A HALF DRUM—NOW 
CONTINENTAL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


219 Scott Street, Watseka, Illinois. 
WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN: 
New York Detroit Los Angeles 
Indianapolis Lansing Boston 
Seattle 
<n En ns an ns ek nh i eh ee Sk <i ih en ks ay aS... _ 


(in authority to purchase) | 
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-A.P.W. PAPER COMPANY, ALBANY, N.Y. U.S.A. 


Onliwon toilet paper cab- 
inet in pressed steel, nickel 
silver and croden plated, 
with lock and contents 
indicator. Steel cabinets 
finished in gun metal or 
white enamel. 


were 





More big buildings choose 
Onliwon than any other type 


IG buildings .. . fine schools... And the beautiful Onliwon cabinets | 
hospitals . . . the newest and most serve two interfolded sheets at one 

. modern hotels. . . all of these are regu- time, reducing greatly the amount 

. lar users of the Onliwon service. of paper used. 


The Onliwon system offers the utmost 
in service at remarkably low cost. 


No wonder at all that Onliwon has 
met with such favor, for this system 
has proved its economy and conve- A. P. W. Paper Company, Albany, 
nience in hundreds of installations. New York, U. S. A. 


Onliwon 


TOILET PAPER AND PAPER TOWEL SERVICE 
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AUSTRAL WINDOWS, 
STANDARD SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


The Judgment of 
These School 








Specialists Favors 


ASHFORD, SNOWDEN 
ASHBY, ASHBY & 
SCHULZE 
AREND, ERNEST A. 
BECKWITH, FREDER- 
ICK H. 
BRADY, HAROLD B. 
BOEGEL, WILLIAM J. 
BISSELL, F. H. 
BROWN & VON BEREN 
BROOKS, GEORGE W. 
BARTON, HARRY 
COYLE, JOHN EDWARD 
CHRISTY, E. A. 


CHAMBERLIN, G. 
HOWARD 


CALDWELL, EDWARD B., 


JR 
COFFIN & COFFIN 
COOPER, FRANK IRVING 
CALLIS, GEORGE R. 
DURANG, F. FERDINAND 
EDWARDS & SAYWARD 
EDSON, GILBERT N. 
ELLIS, CURRAN R. 
FANNING & SHAW 
FOOTE, R. W. 
GUILBERT & BETELLE 
HARRIS, A. L. 
HEACOCK & HOKANSON 
HOOK, CHARLES C. 
ITTNER, WILLIAM B. 
JAGOW, PAUL F. 
KNAPPE & MORRIS 
LLEWELLYN, JOS. C., CO. 
MILBURN, HEISTER, & 

co. 
MALCOMSON & 

HIGGINBOTHAM 
MAHURIN, M. S. 
MONTZ & MORONEY 


AUSTRAL WINDOWS— 


MERCHANT, ALEXANDER 
McCARTHY, JOE W. 
MALONEY, MORRIS W. 
NORMAN, ALEX W. 


PERKINS, CHATTEN & 
HAMMOND 


PREACHER, G. LLOYD & 
CoO., INC. 


PEABODY, WILSON & 
BROWN 


PIERSON, JOHN NOBLE 
& SON 

QUINTIN & KERR 

PALMER, CHARLES S. 

ROBERT & CO. 

ROBINSON & CAMPAU 


SCHOOL PLAN SERVICE 
BUREAU, INC. 


STEINBACK, GUSTAVE E. 
SIRRINE & CoO., J. E. 
STARRETT & VAN VLECK 
SPAULDING, WM. H. 
SELKIRK, ALEXANDER 
O’CONNOR, JAMES W. 
TOOKER & MARSH 
TORRE, PETER 
TURNER, H. H. 
TILDEN, REGISTER & 
PEPPER 
THEBAUD, V. E. 
VOSBURY, C. EDWARD 


WILDERMUTH, JOE H. & 
co. 


WIEDERSUM, F. P. 
WERNER & GREENFIELD 
WHITE, LUCIUS R., JR 
WYATT & NOLTING 
WALSH, LOUIS A. 
WARNER, FRANZ C. 
WALKER, CHARLES W. 
WILLIS, A. D. 


—and hundreds of others. 









SIOOD ventilation is within the reach of all through 
Austral Windows. They do NOT add to the 
total cost of the school, but DO add a permanent 
source of health to those occupying the classrooms. 


Austral is synonymous with STANDARD 


parcavs AUSTRALWIN DOW ©. ciry- 














